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This list does not profess to he complete. 

Page 13, line from bottom 2, for “ For’’ read “ In" 

Pi'go 2(), line 23, for “ organic ’ raid " inorganic.” 

Pago 191, line 7, for son” read “sun." 

Page 2 18, line from bottom 7, for “menago” read “ 
ru'ge.’’ 

l*age'259, lino 2.3, for “ prints” read “ punto." 

Page 288, lino 2, et passim for “ KELiarotts” read “secta- 

. niAN.” 

I’age 412, line from bottom 15, for “ carried’’ tead “ caus- 
ed.’’ 

Pago 4.51, line from bottom 4, for “ I’amo’’ read “ la main.” 
Page 473, line 10, for “ officers’’ read “ olHce.s.’’ 
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The Company will not be lesponsible should any accident happen to 
(hiniiii^es hcionging to private partus. 
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The Traveller, oceupyim; one beat in a Chiniage, is nllowed one Petarah or 
Box, whieh wwi^st not exceed 20 secis in weight. The Traveller, occupying two 
Rents in a Canvage, ib allowed to carry two petavaha or Boxes, not exceeding 
40 sfcis, V- 

The Trasellcr, engaging the Truck, is allowed two Petarahs or Boxes, not 
exceeding *10 ‘seers in weight. 
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fhroni;h the Prineijial, at from 10 to 16 Uupees a month, aecordini; to aceom- 
modition requiied. Mrs. Anthony, relict of the late K. Anthony, Esq,, whoso 
bou‘»« i-s next to the lli« 2 ;h School premises, is recommended as afloidiui; an 
unexecjitiouable jdace for boys. 

Rtferenec may be made to J. Thornton, Em]., C. S., U, H. Ifarington. 
Emi., C S., W. Muir, Esq., C. S., M. U. Gnbbius. E-.f|., (’ S., E (5. 

Keid, K*»q,, J. P. Ta'dlie, Kv(j., and W . Jobus«)n, Esq. 
> ijits and the ino.^t full etumimition of ull particulars me reqiic^te<l. 

The Teachers are ; — 

Rev. R. S. FuLLRuroN, A. M., Principal. 

Mr. (\ II. DkMbii.o, ll4*ad Master. 

Mr. M. A. Hkns«)v, Fuach Teacher. 

Rad ha f,all, Muushi. 

Atfia, 'l^ih June, ISj'i. 

iRcssrs. srtjaclvfr, anli tCo.’s 

REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 

1 Y'o roffie info v fleet on the IsC of Juhj, IS.b'i.J 

All Ronhs. vvlulhei recei\cd no Sinv or the Cipe, ndl he ptued .it Ih per 
c* lit. on tlic lCi)t>U>^h prices.- hisvonnt Jor <'nsh 15 /;er i’tnf. 

I^.hkjpic \ i.s imported at their own risk, iiol the Siil»fei ipfion ti> whii h may 
be rcimqm-hid at ideasure, \m 11 be chargi'd at Annas to the Shdlmg —1)ih- 
roiinf jor Cash, 15 per cent. 

Ai.r Rooks .\ni) Pi< fiionie vi.s onhrcil out fr»irn JCnglmid, will be Mipjdied for 
( at the hiif^hsh j'lices, with the addition of 15 pej cent, on bucii as are 
stilt i-i(i Sue/. 

If-V'?' hour yionttiM notice vd/l he rcqtiircJ before I*e> iodicats, t'Jtprrhuly 
or(Ut><d, can he ductmtinued, 

AI<>si-. lli.irktr, Spink and Co. bog to point out to those who have hitherto 
been geltim. thtir Kuppln s froiu England the advautaj* s otlm eO bv the above 
term^. l'.ui;cs may now obtain their Rooks .»nd Pei iwdir a o\ e'rland, at the 
English prices, with tlie addition of ordy 1,5 per rent., whudi i.s about the actual 
co-'t ot tr.insiin'..ijion, and the imonvenience atf»'ndnig a corre-poiidence with 
England will be avoided, io Rook Clubs thcoe teuns atford the uuvaotage of 
making thtir own Hcdections at a very Uilbag fxddiiional coat, which ii more 
tiian compensated foV by their not having at tirnea to pay for books which they 
would rather not piissess, 
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PAPERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN THE NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES.— No. 1. 

" Qu(s mala quec bona sunt apectes.” 

•The readers of Blackwood in 1843 may remember some 
papers headed Travels of Kerim Khan from the Oordoo 
MSS.” This native gentleman, a resident of Dclhie, visited 
England about eleven or twelve years ago to ^‘^see the 
wonders of this world” abroad. The MSS. arc sufficiently 
amusing, though the writer is somewhat prejudiced. 

Kerim Khan, though not ill-disposed to the British Go- 
• vernment, was nevertheless an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Moslem rule. 

'^Historical facts,” says he, " seem to be wholly lost sight 
" of by those wlio talk of the Mahomrnedan rulers in 
" India, who, as I could prove by many instances, werecori- 
" stantly solicitous of the liappiness of their subjects. 
" Shah Jehan constructed a road from Delhie to Lahore, a 
" distance of five hundred miles, with guard houses at in- 
" tervals of every three miles, and at every ten or twelve miles 
" a caravan-serai, where all travellers were fed and lodged at 
" the Emperor’s expense. Besides this, canals were dug 
" and public edifices built at the expense of millions, 
" without taxing the people to pay for them as here” (mean- 
ing England). We differ from the author’s remark that 
the people were not taxed in order to complete the works. 
We suspect that Peter was robbed to pay Paul; that one 
set of men were plundered to supply the cost of food and 
lodging for another set of men, who were expected to exhi- 
bit their gratitude by spreading far ant^ide the generosity 
and chariticvS of' the Royal donor. We must allow the 
existence of those splendid monuments which stand to this 
day as records of the spirit and taste of their founders. But. 
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Ihougli Uiesc mighty T^mperors may have paid fur the ma- 
terial brought from afar, what reason have we for suppos- 
ing that they recompensed to its full extent the labour of 
the miserable and pressed labourers who -were employed on 
tin? works V Our own experience in the ways of this coun- 
try is against the probabilities of the job having been a 
profilable one to those employed in bujlding the Taj, the 
Dclhie Palace, or the numerous other buildings still 
standing in the Upper Province^. 

Mahomet Ali, as great a man in his own day as Aurung- 
7 cbe, Akbar, or Shah Jehan, is known to have completed 
the Mahmudic Canal from Atfch to Alexandria in an 
incredibly short space of time; but we also know that a 
very numerous body of the workmen never left the banks 
of that canal which they had helped to dig. But Knreein 
Khan goes on to ask the following question : ^M)uring the 
“ se\(‘n1y y('ars of the British dominion in India, what 
lias b(‘('n done which would remind the ])eople lifty 
*• years Ik iicc, if they should retire from the eouiitry, that 
such a nation had ever held sway there? The only 
mcirioriuls they would leave would be the numerous empty 
bottles s<*attcrc(l over the whole Ihnpirc to indicate what 
had hcen cIotkj in, if not for India/’ Kindly spirits of 
Bass and tl\e elder Hodgson! what have you not to answer 
for! Wicked sjnrits of Freneh and Ihiglisli Brandy, flo 
yon f(;el no shame in seeing tliis in print? Wc fear that 
bottles must still be continually flung empt}'^ to the 
winds fr<Mn the door of carriage or palanquin, float down 
tlie mighty Cianges, be met with under shady groves, or 
be rack( (l out from the in isccllaueous and mysterious stores 
of shop-kee\)('rs in Siiddcr Bazars. The traveller may still 
expect to see legions of empty bottles, but if intelligent 
and even moderately studious of acquiring knowledge he* 
wull be able to see much more to his satisfaction. We shall 
now" endeavour briefly and slightly to describe some of 
the moiiumcntsj good or bad, which, if the English betook 
tbeinselves to the sea to-morrow", w^ould ncvertlieless be left 
to remind the people of Hindoos tan that the Saxon had 
sojourned for a season in the tents of Sliem. 

We will eominence our examination in the same order 
that Kureem Khan has followed; so drat on the subject of 
roads. Have we no highway to compare with Shah Jehan’s? 
Let the Ctrand Trunk Road, xvith its splendid bridges, 
.metalled from Calcutta to Meerut and Delhie, be a suffi- 
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cient answer — in length nearly cloifble of the road^macjcby 
the Mahomedan Emperor, with police chowkics every two 
or ohe and a half miles distant from each other; such is 
the case in these Provinces at least. Independent of the 
main line, have wc not excellent metalled roads, branching 
off from it, to Futtehgurh, Agra and Delhic ? On all these 
the same provision has been made for the due protection of 
travellers. Every fourteen or fifteen miles, commodious serais 
have been erected, where supplies can be easily procured, 
where the way-worn can rest at night without anxiety 
respecting the safety of their property. We must be 
understood to be speaking of the North West Provinces, 
in which already we have a main line of road extending 
over nearly five hundred miles. We have no knowledge of 
the police arrangements for the due protection of the public 
roads in Bengal. Of the real value of the superiority of a 
metalled over a mud road as a carriage way, even for lazy 
native carts, we had no clear idea, until wc read an 
extract from a letter addressed by the Post Master General 
of the North Western Provinces, to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor on this subject. Mr. lliddcll, in calling the attention 
of Government to the necessity which exists for metalling 
• the road from Ferozepore to Lahore, successfully illustrates 
the folly of leaving the line unmctalled and of submitting 
to the heavy costs of its annual repairs, when a compara- 
tively speaking trifling advance now would not only 
diminish after- expense, }3ut be a source of profit to the State 
in the increased rapidity with which the mails and Govern- 
ment stores, &c. would be conveyed. The following 
Satement shows the number and weight of packages con- 
veyed from Allahabad to Cawnporc, and from Meerut to 
JJmballah, during the month of May 1850, on the Govern- 
ment Bullock Wagons, together with the cost of estab- 
lishment on each road. The one at that time was a metal- 
led, the other a mud road. 



Miles. 

Number 

and 

Packages. 

Gross weight. 

Cost of 
Conveyance. 

Allahabad to Cawnpore, 

125 

3594 

Mds.Srs. Ch. 
6002 26 9 

R«. A. e. 
1748 0 0 

Meerut to Umballah,* • 

12S 

1992 

2929 1 0 

2632 10 8 


The result being that on the metalled road the cost of 
guarding and conveying one ton of goods is only Rs. 8-2-1, 
while on the unmetallei road, the cost for the same dia-* 
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tance ii Ks. 25-2-6, and it must be borne in mind, that 
this is the cost of carriage in dry weather only, in the rains 
the wear and tear being of course proportionately greater 
on the mud road. Now, since the difference of carriage on 
a metalled and unmetalled road is Rs. 17-0-5 a ton, it is 
clear that all lines on which Government is obliged to 
send stores of a heavy nature, and does so by the Post 
Office bullock carts, should be metalled. The costs of the 
metal and the annual repairs would be covered by the 
saving in the charge of weight conveyed. "Whilst on the 
subject of the Grand Trunk Road, one might be permitted 
to remark that in spite of his supplying food and lodging 
to travellers, we do not think that Shah Jehan made 
travelling so cheap as the Post Master General has done 
in 18.52, by the establishment of liorse wagons, which 
convey native passengers,* chiefly at the rate of seven miles 
an hour for one ana a mile. In this respect, as in our high 
roads, we decidedly must be looked upon as more enter- 
prising than Shah Jehan and his brother Emperors. In 
addition to the Grand Trunk Road and its branches, from 
Bhowgong to Agra, from Agra to Allygurh, from Ghoor- 
shaigungc to Fultchgnrh, and from Meerut to Delhie, we 
have good pucka roads in most of our districts, either 
finished or in the course of completion. The following 
districts are connected with each other by pucka roads. 
Futtehgurh and Mynpoorie, Mynpoorie and Etawah, in 
two directions, Futtehgurh and Allygurh, Agra and Mut- 
tra, Allygurh and Muttra, Meerut and Mozuffernuggur, 
Banda and Futtelipore. In the Goruckpore district alone, 
bridges have been constructed on arches varying in num- 
ber from 1 to 11 at a cost of Co/s Rs. 203,824. In the 
latter district also, a most expensive and useful work has 
been completed during the last six years, by the construc- 
tion of a Vmtid across the valley of Aniee. The neces- 
sity for this bund may be estimated from the following 
remarks of Mr. H. C. Tucker, then Collector of the dis- 
trict. ^'The city of Goruckpore is cut off from Azimgurh 
and the districts lying beyond by the valley of Arnee, 
‘‘ which extends about twenty miles from Mr. R. M. Bird's 
noble bridge at Chuttaee, to where the Arnee falls into 
” the Raptce below Couree Ram. The Arnee itself is a deep 

A curious local word has sprung up in connection with this conveyance, 
domestic servant asked our assistance in sending a “ parcel'' to Ciwnpore. 

turned out to be his mother. To travel b/ the wagon is to go '* parrel. ' 
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narrow river, and has two large Ijridges on the uj>pcr part 
of its course; but during the rains, the whole valley to 
a breadth of two and a half miles is full of water, and 
communication with the civilized world almost entirely 
cut off. It was no uncommon circumstance for a dftk 
traveller to be detained the best part of a day, and if 
there was any wind the ferry became dangerous: as for 
carts or troops, their transit was impracticable/' The 
expenditure on this very important work has been as fol- 
lows : season of 18 15-10, .. lls. 17,738 14 7 

16-47, 18,140 1 5 

47- 48, 8,943 4 11 

48- 49, 17,037 12 3 

49- 50, 6,704 15 8 

Co.'s Rs. 68,565 0 10 

VYe have no doubt that large sums of money have been 
spent on roads, bridges or bunds in otlier districts, and we 
have alluded to the kutcha'* roads which have every- 
where been constructed in the Upper Provinces, and in no 
district belter than in Agra. Our object has been to show 
that the Government and Local Committees have not been 
• idle or indifferent to the wants of the country in this res- 
pect. Wc must now pass on to the subject of Canals. It 
is, we believe, nearly thirty years since the old canals on 
the western side of the Jumna were surveyed and reported 
on, witli a view to their being repaired. We have besides 
these, the Eastern Jumna Canals, and they are all a 
source of profit to the State, and of great advantage to the 
village communities. It is to be lamented that these 
canals arc so deadly in their influence on the health of 
jthc inhabitants of the Dclhie territory; but now it cannot 
be remedied; the sickness caused by them is almost a 
necessary evil. The Western Canals have been very profit- 
able. In 1835, their total income was Rs. 176,831-14-7 ; 
in 1847, it had reached to the large sum of Rs. 
302,885-3-3. We do not know the exact revenue derived 
from the Eastern Canals, but it must be proportionately 
great. We have also before us Captain Jones' report on his 
past operations for improving irrigation within theTcrrhai 
lands of zillah Bareilly, dated 1st August, 1847. This 
officer, it appears’ had presented to Government in 1843, 
a brief statement of the lamentable and increasing detcrio- 
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Tiition tlic Terrhai pcrgunnahs, in which he proposed to 
adopt certain measures to increase cultivation and diminish 
malaria. Captain Jones’ operations have been eminently 
successful in rendering water available for the purposes of 
irrigation which had previously been wasted in fever-nou- 
rishing swamps. Villages had been abandoned and depo- 
pulated, lie now reports a very general increase of culti- 
vation, and the pleasing fact that i\i many villages on 
win ell revenue for years had been all but 7iilj the improve- 
ment had been so great, that pftrehasers of land liad gone 
away, unable to meet with sellers. Now, what were the in- 
strTictions given to this officer? Do they or do they not 
evince the earnest desire of our Government to ameliorate 
the condition of its subjects? Let our readers judge for 
themselves. ''I,” writes Captain Jones, was distinctly 
given to understand that my operations were not set on 
foot with a view to any direct pecuniary profit to the 
Government; that the benefit, the health and the eom- 
** forts of the people were the great objects to bear in 
mind.” He was further directed to make pecuniary 
advances, for the construction of canals and dams, to the 
zemindars, and to make with them the most favorable 
terms consistent with security. He was also vested with 
civil powers that he might be enabled to settle all disputes 
summarily on the scene of his operations. There could 
be no mistake about the meaning of the Lieutenant (iover- 
nor’s directions in this respect, and consequently Captain 
Jones set about his work with the fullest eoiifidcncc in his 
being able to cf}e<;t a satisfactory result. The following 
statement show.s the amount of money advanced by this 
officer ill three years from 1844 to 1847, on account of 
works couiiceled with irrigation in llohilcund. 

Es. A. r. 

For draining swamps, 2,000 0 0 

For pile engines, . . • . . . 4,000 0 0 

For the Kitcha Canal and the building of 
a dam across the river Kitcha. The vo- 
lume of water during the dry months at 
the site opposite the village of Kitcha be- 
ing about 120 feet per second, and suffi- 
eicut to irrigate 30,000 Eccgalis, • • • • 1 5,650 0 0 

For the Ueoha Canal, . . . . ... 20,000 0 0 

Total Rs., 41,650 0 0 
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Captain Jones was further ernpjoyeu in rej^ulatiiii^ the 
distribution of the waters of the rivers Palia/ Iviljeluij 
JJhora and JMiygool, ixisidos liaviii^ to superintend tlie 
J3ijnour Canals and sundry other >vorks in progress in 
that distriid. On the Nugeenah Canal in Jhjnour, a corn 
mill lias been set up, whieli has already returned a profit 
of twenty per cent, to Covornniciit. These canals are 
kept in repair by modei^ate collections from the agrieuliiirists 
for whose benefit they were constructed. Captain Jones’ 
report will amply repay {leinisal; and for the details of 
this oflircr’s laborious operations we must refer them to No- 
XX r. Part III. of the Selections from tin* Publii* Records. 
An Engineer Olliocr has also been employed for two years in 
clearing the River Ganges from Revclguuge to Allahabad 
from the obstructions which impeded its na\ igatiou. In dry 
weather neither Steamers nor licavily ladiui boats w^rc aiile 
to rcaeli that busy port. The sums expended in I8J7-I8, 
and 1819-50, on this w^ork amounted to nearly Rs. 20,000. 
The Scleciions from the Publie Records an? full of valuabh* 
re[)ortsou dams, bunds, canals, &c. c*onstruetcd for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, into details of wlncli it would be foreign to 
the purpose of this article to enter. W'e can only point the 
way to those who are curious to learn what the Conijiany’s 
Government has done for the bcnetit of the peojile. Persons 
willing to be satisfied can easily be so : it is a matter of 
regret that there are so few en([uirers in the country. 

(!annot however conclude this part of our remarks 
without prominently alluding to the mighty work now in 
progress, wdiich will be a lasting monument of the ardent 
desire of tlie luiglish in India to benefit its inhabitants 
and to preserve them, if luirUaii nutans ran be available, 
from the horrors of a famine such as occurred in 18d7-8H< 
'The Ganges Canal will travel over 180 miles in its main 
course, throwing out branches right and left to Jioolund- 
shur, Puttehghur, Allyghur, (hnvnporeand Pdawah. Every 
precaution has been adopted in its structure to avoid as far 
as possible, any interference with the natural irrigation of 
the country, and to preserve the inliahitants of the dis- 
tricts through which the canal flows, fi'oin the influence 
of malaria and the sickness which, from want of proper 
precaution, struck down the people of the neighbour- 
ing villages aftev the re-admission of water to the Jumna 
Canals. On this noble work, up to the 8()lh June 1850, 
Company’s rupees 518^616-11-11 had been advanced to 
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defray the charges of the establishment and contingent 
expepscsf A furlhersum of 607^320rupee8 will be required 
to cover tliese charges until the 30th of June 1853, 
Mvhm it is supposed that the water will be admitted into 
the canal. The total estimate for the completion of the 
whole undertaking is Rs. 141,66,311-7-5. The amount ex- 
pended on the works alone, apart from all other sources of 
disbiirHcment, on the 30th of June, *1850, was not less 
than Rs. 36,99,879-8-1. Thus, the amount still required 
to finish the canal is Rs. 104,60,431-15-4. Up to the 
Bame date, the enormous sum of Co.^s Rs. 53,74,1 11 -14-9^, 
had already been paid by Government to defray the 
charges of works, establishments, ordinary repairs, sun- 
dries, and advances for material and stock. Surely, this 
will be a work, when accomplished, of a nature to keep 
alive in the people of the Upper Provinces, an affec- 
tionate remembrance of the English nation. It is an 
undertaking of which we have a right not only to be 
proud, but to exult in and boast of to our foreign and 
home visitors. Its advantages cannot be calculated or 
realized in a moment’s thought. They are and will be of 
too permanent a character to be estimated at, once; they 
will be best understood and appreciated hereafter, when 
ail agricultural population, redeemed from poverty and 
the danger of starvation by the fertilizing streams of 
the canal, and blessed through its influence with com- 
parative wealth, shall relate to their children the pro- 
gress of that mighty work which has surrounded their 
villages with smiling fields, and filled their granaries 
with abundant harvests, when in short it shall be said 
ot our time, as it was of that of Augustus, but with 
grccatcr truth — 


** Tua, Caesar, atas, 

** Fruges ct agris retulit uberes.*' 

Whilst we arc reviewing this part of our subject, it might 
perhaps be interesting as well as appropriate to mention 
the amount of money expended by private individuals from 
IH47 to 1850, in constructing works of public utility 
within the Upper Provinces, and Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories. This statement exhibits the influence which 
energetic and active officers of Government possess within 
leir several districts, and affords gratifying proofs of the 
lorcc oi good example. The works^ generally constructed 
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are wells^ tanks^ ghAts^ serais^ bridges, and plantations. 
The following are the sums : • 

In 1848, . . 1,70,909 0 7 

1849, ..3,07,784 11 3 

1850, . . 1,31,341 0 1 


Total, .. 6,09,934 11 11 


We must not pass over without notice the liberal grant 
allowed by the Court of Directors for the improvement of 
irrigation and for other useful undertakings in the Puu- 
jaub. AVe are not in a position to show what has been 
done across the Sul ledge, and therefore can only allude 
to the fact that a sum of ^500,000 has been set apart 
for tlie purposes which we have mentioned. But most of 
our readers must have seen Lord Dalhousie^s minute on 
the scarcity of timber, and the Board of Administra- 
tion’s remarks and suggestions on the same subject. In 
both, such a decided regard for the improvement and future 
prosperity of the country is apparent, that we can conti- 
dently look forward to a wise distribution and employment 
of the funds, the use of which has been sanctioned by the 
Home Government. 

From the consideration of what has been done towards 
irrigating the country, and opening out roads and com- 
munications with large towns and markets, we are natu- 
rally led to the vexata qumtio of Land Revenue. Fpw 
perhaps will be disposed to deny the real intention of our 
rulers to benefit the people of the Upper Provinces by the 
formation of the present system of revenue; but many 
• persons will be found to question the success of the expe- 
riment. No one can blame those efforts which were 
directed to discover the original possessors and proprietors 
of the village communities, and to bring to light rights 
which had long remained in abeyance; still we fear that 
it cannot be denied that the greater proportion of our agri- 
cultural population is in a state of sad poverty, living 
on the minimum of subsistence, from hand to mouth. 
We admit that this unfortunate state of things is partly 
attributable to deficiency of rains, want of water, and the 
natural unthriftiness of the people, and that these evils, 
by providing for artificial irrigation and by endeavours to 
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stimulate the people to greater exertions^ may be remedied ; 
yet U is !i melancholy fact, that the smaller proprietors of 
Ihc soil arc f^^radiially being dis^josscssed of tficir rights, and 
their places occupied by the stranger capitalists and local 
money-lenders. Wc should be glad to think that this is not 
the case. Wcliave deprived the talooqdars of their zemin- 
darce rights whom wc found in possession of a large circle 
of villages, because we discovered that they were not the 
original proprietors, but had usurped in times of peace 
the position which military taleAts and ability to command 
assigned to them, when the country Avas distracted with 
intestine feuds or border warfare. They were captains 
and leaders of the people only in days of danger, but 
their services were so frequently required, that the people 
at last became accustomed to a state of dependence and 
learnt to regard with indiftercnce the rule of chiefs to 
wliom in the first instance they had voluntarily bound 
themselves. The cultivators, indeed, continued to conduct 
their own affairs within the village in the primitive way; 
they had no connection with the Government, but paid a 
oerlaiu sum to their immediate superior, who was answer- 
able for the State demand. In removing the talooqdars, 
wc have of course admitted the village communities to 
settle directly with Government; but we have deprived 
them of the proteedion and kindly assistance Avhich in 
times of difficulty they might have met witli at the hands 
of a Avcalthy chief. The State should have taken the 
tahuMplar’s place; but it did not; and consequently the 
people, when in need of money, arc thrown upon the 
money-lenders. Where the poor proprietor cannot pay the 
Government demand, liis rights arc sold; where he cannot 
discharge his debt to the bohra or usurer, the same 
result isarriAcd at, through the instrumeutality of theCi\il 
t^ourts. We cannot help suspecting that our assessment 
must press upon the people. In support of this suspicion, 
we will put befoi’c our readers a statement showing the 
number of eases in which coercive measures were resorted 
to in order to realize revenue, in 1816-17, 1817-48, 1818-49, 
and 1819-50, to Avhich wc shall also subjoin another state- 
ment, showing the niimher of pi'oprictary mutations regis- 
tered in the Collectors’ otfices by order of Court, or by pri- 
vate transtVrs consequent on sale, mortg/age, &c., during 
a period ot three a ears. Some of our readers may he aAvare 
ol the measures by which the Government demand can be 
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collected. For the benefit of those wlio have not this in- 
formation, we will explain that land revenue is realized iii 
cases of default; 1st, by the sale of the estate or puttee; 
2nd, by the transfer of the defaulting puttee to a solvent 
puttcedar, or shareholder in the estate; J3rd, by farming 
out the estate to a stranger; and 4th, by kham manage- 
ment, that is to say, when the Collector works the estate 
himself on behalf of Government. These arc the principal 
coercive measures. The following Statement will show the 
result of them during the fbur years we have spccilicd al)ove. 



Saie* 

Farms* 

TratiA/er, 

Puttees. 

Kham hold- 
tntjs. 

Estates. 

Estates. 

EsttUes. 

1846.17, 

115 

120 

2;js 

162 

1817.4S, 

52 

41 

1 lOS 

1 19 

184849, .... 

80 

45 

I 120 

121 

1819-30, 

74 

102 

3491 

373 

Total in 1 years, 

321 

3ir 1 

1 8151 

SOj 


In 1848-49, it is stated that nearly all the estates sold 
were in Banda, (one among many victims of over-assess- 
ment,) and a large proportion of the other coercive mea- 
sures were resorted to in the same district. In 1849-50, 
4 1 out of the 74 estates sold belong to Banda, as also 
48 cases of transfer, 13 of farm, and 31 of kham holdings, 
and 108 cases of transfer occurred in the Allahabad dis- 
trict. Now, it cannot be denied, altlioiigh tin? pressure 
was apparently great in both these districts, that the 
number of transfers and kham holdings in the districts 
is fearfully large. It should be remembered that our best 
test of the assessment is chiefly to be found in bad s(‘a- 
sons; that 1848-49 was deficient in rain, and we see 
accordingly an increased proportion of transfers and kham 
holdings in 1849-50. The people could not in the former 
year at once pay the Government demand, support them- 
selves and their families, and feed their cattle, lloe.s not 
this tend to show that the assessment is only good for 
average or fair years, and that the chances of a drought 
have not been sufficiently regarded ? If our readers are 
not satisfied on this point, the next statement will pro- 
bably induce them to ^ake up their minds on the subject; 
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for ia it they will discover the suc::essful operations of 
the ^oney-lendersj who buy, at a price infinitely below 
their real value, the rights of their victimised constituents* 


Abstract statement of proprietary mutations registered by 
order of the Court or by pHcate transfer consequent on sale, 
mortgage, in the North Western Provinces, and Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories for the years 1847-48, 1848-49, 
and 1849-50. 


Sale by order of Court. 

By Private Transfer. 


« 1 



1^ 1 

. 


1 • , • , 



No, of Cases 

Amount. | 

No. of othf 
Cases. 

Total No. 
Cases. 

I 

o 

*o 

o 

nr, 

Amount. 

Successive N( 
of Cases. 
Mortgage Nc 
of Cases. 

d 

1847-48, 

1893 

Rs. A. P. 
575925 9 43 

1835 

,3748 

2431 

Rs. A. P. 
2089418 8 2 

6681^2761 

11873 

1848.49, 

2146 

391921 8 7 

2067 

4213 

2465 

1723211 3 6 

1 

68373396 

12698 

1849-50, 

‘2550 

1 894486 3 3 

2901 

'5451 

2867 

2016378 6 2 

7927*4167 

14961 


These statements assuredly disclose very melancholy 
facts. We could say, if time and space allowxd, much 
more on this subject. We shall however take an early 
opportunity of recurring to that pregnant source of dis- 
cussions the laud revenue; at the same time, before con- 
cluding our remarks on this particular head, we may ob- 
serve that one part of the system, at least, must command 
universal respect — we allude to the record of rights and 
holdings in every village, which are deposited in the Col- 
lector’s office. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this record of rights, when properly completed and under- 
stood by the people, will be one of the greatest safeguards 
Irom wrong, which the British Government has ever vouch- 
safed to the poorer classes of proprietors and ryots of 
upper India, 
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A VOICE FROM THE TEMPLE. 

BY A BARRISTER. 


Ten thousand minstrels sing 
Of incense-brealhing Spring, 

Or the soft spell of summer evening’s sigh, 

Of visions pure that bless. 

The muser’s loneliness, 

^Neath the still presence of the star-lit sky. 

I know that spirits high 
Drink dreams of melody, 

From the wild voice of mountain-storm anti sea, 
That strike a deeper tone. 

Of rapture from their own, 

Till all the listening world entranced be. 

But he who must abide, 

’Mid life’s swift circling tide, 

"Where toil and care and schemes tumultuous meet, 
May with attentive ear, 

’Mid that strange discord, hear 
Snatches of music eloquent and sweet. 

For all that smiling earth 
Pictures of bliss or mirth, 

With living impulse throbs in human hearts ; 

There in sad earnest reign 
The sorrow and the pain 
That fancy to material things imparts. 

No sympathetic fears. 

For its brief-lived compeers. 

Lend the pale languor to the lily’s brow : 

Though maiden blushes speak, 

Fov the young rose’s cheek, 

It hath not listened to love’s whispered vow. 
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' Senseless to fnortal woe, 

The streams complaining flow, 

No jjoet’s doom the greenwood’s sigh deplores ; 
And ocean waves, whose tone 
Might seem creation’s moan. 

Beat passionless on dull unheeding shores. 

But in yon living wave. 

Is purpose pure and brave: 

Victorious patience : noblest poverty : 

There are true hearts whose beat 
Makes melodies more sweet 
Than wandered through the woods of A ready. 

And thoughts that cannot die. 

Of happier days gone by. 

Best in lone hearts amid those crowded ways ; 

As some serenest star, 

On waters cold and far. 

The livelong night its pitying look delays. 

Nor think that love doth dwell. 

Only in Sylvan dell. 

The priest of nature’s holy solitude ; 

Into the sunless room 
’Mid the tall city’s gloom. 

Oft will the gentle visitor intrude. 

No costly prize of yore, 

The Hellenic victor bore. 

Yet none believe he strove for empty praise: 
Braved danger, toil and death 
To win a parsley wreath. 

Or twine a weary brow with withering bays. 

As through the shouting throng. 

Silent he passed along. 

What bade his cheek with deepest crimson burn ? 
In Some CEgean isle, 

A dark- eyed maiden’s smile. 

Would proudly greet her chosen one’s return. 
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We win from musty p.ige? 

Frosts of untimely age. 

But not for fortune or for fame we sigli : 

'^I'lie loneliest w'ill not part 
With dreams that haunt his heart. 

Of one whose love shall bless him ere lie die. 

In days that ne’er may come. 

Each hath his pfomised home, 

A smile of welcome waiting at his door, 

And faces full of glee. 

To cluster round his knee. 

And songs to soothe when day’s dull toil is o’er. 

None would grow old alone. 

Strong arms to lean upon. 

Kind words to cheer, the failing flesh will crave. 
And in death’s chill repose. 

Soft hands onr eyes to close. 

And gentle tears to dew a father’s gravel 
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ROSALIE. 


Rosalie D’Argonne was an orphan : her mother had died 
in giving her birth : her father, though a brave officer and 
of high family, had brought himself to a premature end by 
a more than usual indulgence in the profligacy of the age — 
that of Louis XV. — whilst she was a mere child. Well- 
born — an orphan — pQor — the ideas of the time suggest- 
ed but one asylum for Rosalie — the convent. Accord- 
ingly, when she was five years old, she was permanently 
placed for residence and education in the convent of 
the Holy Heart at Paris. As she grew up she gave signs 
of great beauty, and at sixteen her rich cliesnut hair — yet 
preserved to her — her pale alabaster complexion — more 
than all, the large half timorous, half confiding eyes, gave 
an interest to her appearance, which few who saw her 
could easily forget. Beside an indistinct remembrance of 
an old chateau — a terrace — and the trees of a park, 
where her extreme childhood had been passed under the 
care of an aunt — her whole memories and associations 
centred in the cloisters and garden, the chapel and , 
graveyard of the convent, the school-room, and the calm 
society of the sisterhood. Amongst the nuns, there was 
one who had more especially undertaken the care of Ro- 
salie’s education: this was Therese. Therese still pre- 
served traces of great beauty, and the bell-like tones of her 
voice were heard above the rest in the plaintive harmonies 
of the chant and the anthem. For this sister Rosalie 
entertained the greatest affection, and delighted to be in 
her society. One evening they were walking in the garden 
together ; it was summer, and the day, which had been 
very hot, was closing in golden lights and with a rich and 
calm magnificence, Rosalie was then fourteen, and had 
almost grown into a companion for Therese. And it was 
there and on that evening under the spell of the beautiful 
hour, and no longer able to restrain the yearning for sym- 
pathy, that Therese broke the silence of years and told a 
tale in the attentive ears of her young friend. It was an 
old tale — one that many could tell — but it was new to the 
listener. And the strangeness of it seemed enhanced by 
the emotions with which it was narrated, the thickness of 
voice that arrested utterance, an4 the tears that despite 
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all efforts^ would sometimes trickle iU)wn the palecdieek. It 
was an old tale; it was a tale of one who was young mid 
handsome, with a clear loud laugh and a debonair mien, 
who had whispered soft words and pledged his troth, and 
gone otf to the wars with a lock of hair in his bosom and 
eternal promises on his lip, and then, in the racket of 
camps and the gaiety and the whirl of foreign cities, had 
forgotten all this — and married another. 

Tlierose never alluded to this story again : nay, she often 
afterwards seemed to try and counteract the effect of hav- 
ing told it, by exhortations to abandon all interest in world- 
ly affections, and fix the heart on that mystical love where 
its desires could alone be satished. But the story had been 
told and could never be cancelled from the mind where it 
had made its own impression. 

Amongst the pictures with which the convent chapel 
was decorated, there were two which had a most singular 
influence over Roaalie^s imagination. One was tlie Bene- 
diction of the Little Children, and the other was the Buf- 
feting of Christ. In the first, the Saviour was represent- 
ed as seated under a tree with a child on his knee, and 
other little children were being led towards Him by their 
nurses and mothers. The Saviour seemed to be teaching 
something; for his hand was raised, and one finger stretched 
out as if to impress a word or thought, and the child was 
looking up into His face, and its lips were apart as if try- 
ing to say what it was bid. The piece was the work of an 
Italian Master, and in his divincst manner. There was in- 
deed no verisimilitude about it: the Oriental had not been 
attempted; the countenance of tlie Saviour was of Italian 
cast, and the children were such as the artist had seen 
every day playing about in the vineyards of his own land. 
In truth, the face of the child on the Saviour’s knee was 
painted fiom recollection of a son who was dead, but wliom 
the affection of the father recalled from the grave often 
and often V>y producing his little delicate lineaments on the 
canvas. But though no trace of the East appeared in 
the picture, there was a holy spirituality so pervading it, 
a fervent light of poetry and piety so completely illuminat- 
ing it, that all incongruities of scene or circumstance 
were wholly absorbed in the one beautiful idea of the whole. 
• The other picture-r-the Buffeting — was a much larger piece. 
It was from a Flemish studio, and, though much admired, 
was chiefly excellent for the boldness of the!^ grouping and 
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the riclincss of the colours. The High Priest in all bis dra- 
pery had started to his feet, the Council were frowning and 
gesticulating angrily from their places; — in the midst was 
the Man of Sorrows, plainly clad and looking calmly on the 
ground. The foreground figures were servants and others, 
in different attitudes of menace and insult. The faces of 
all except the Saviour were coarse and stern, and even His 
expressed little but manly resignation. 

In the inexperienced conceptions which poor Rosalie 
formed of the world, the two* principles which seemed to 
her to conflict, the gentle and the coarse, were always asso- 
ciated in her mind with these two pictures : the good and 
kind with the Benediction — the hard and rough with the 
Buffeting. 

Beautiful weather and the spring time, and music, and 
prayer, and the affection of Therese or the kindness of 
other sisters, she associated with the Saviour and the chil- 
dren. Unkind words, a harsh action (for these intrude, 
alas! sometimes even into consecrated houses,) howling 
nights of wind and rain, death and sickness, all that she 
dreaded, all that she shrunk from, seemed inseparably 
wrapt up with the image of the rude bad men and the 
cruel and angry Council. What a puzzle it all was to her ! 
What a strange world it is, she thought; flowers blooming 
into decay, beauty flourishing into uncomeliness, life cul- 
minating into death! and then the story she had been 
told of the outer world, — what was it ? Love and hope ful- 
filled by oblivion and despair ! Oh yes, the sisterhood were 
right, she at last concluded, this world with its joys and 
sorrows must be abandoned, and we do right to strive and 
forget it, and wait in prayer and hope for a better. 

With this she managed for a time to console herself; but 
at length the dark thought came, if good is so mixed vf\} 
wdth evil — nay more, if evil seem so often to be the natural 
termination of good, are we quite sure that God is love, 
and that there is a better world? And so, poor child, she 
went on, sometimes in hours of prayer and gentleness fully 
relying on the goodness of the Creator : at others almost 
puzzled into despair at the permission of sin and sorrow. 
About a year before the incident which forms my anec- 
dote occurred, Rosalie had begun to experience the failing 
of health. All the symptoms attendant upon that relentless . 
disease, which cuts off the blossom whilst yet merely pro- 
phesying the fruit, were upon her. The lassitude — the 
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deep, but unrefresbing slumbers, tlu? loss of natural appe- 
tite, the apathy to what was going on around — all sacdly 
marked the inevitable approach of the shadow feared of 
man/' Still in the silent and listless hours constantly 
was present to her the thought — Oh for the assurance 
lhat the good is the permanent, and the bad merely the 
accidental ! Then the idea came vividly before her, that 
perhaps in the outer world, which I know of only by re- 
port, I might be convinced that the design of the world 
is gentle and good. 

The last days were come. It was one forenoon, and 
the sister who had been watching by Rosalie's bed had 
left the apartment ^or a few minutes. Rosalie awoke 
from heavy sleep, she felt an unusual vigour — almost a 
supernatural return of strength. The thought flashed upon 
her mind, I will see this outer world before I die. She 
rose from her bed, she passed down the stairs and through 
the cloister. She had wrapped a cloak about her, and was 
now at the gate. It stood a little ajar — she went first into 
the lane where the gate opened, and from thence into the 
public street, and now she was in the scene of all her 
boundless anxiety — the outer world ! 

The state of Paris was at that time perhaps the most 
*awful that history in her most tragic passages has to 
relate of any city. A deadly and fearful antagonism 
existed between the rich and the poor : the poor hated 
and cursed the rich, and the rich despised the poor. 
The rich were lost in affectation and profligac^y, and 
the poor were muttering under their breath unceasing 
lamentations till it was finally stopped by hunger or 
death. The crisis was slowly approaching — there was in- 
deed at present a silence and a hush, but it was like 
that mysterious and appalling pause that precedes the 
tempest of the Tropics, Talk of festivity in the plague 
city — what was that to the noble buffoons and rakes of 
France dancing and laughing and intriguing and gam- 
bling, with disgrace, destitution and death just stand- 
ing behind them, ready, when Time should give the signal, 
to hale them to the judgment. Vive la bagatelle , cried 
the intoxicated victims, and retribution answered with grim 
and terrible mirth a la latilerne, a la lanterneP 

Such was the state of the city when Rosalie went forth 
into its streets. It had been a wet morning, and was now 
cold and raw. There were but few people about, and those 
• c 2 • 
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looking* rsulky anil in arliui*ry. She moved rapidly along — 
l>as^ a ohurchj and now into a square. On a door step^ she 
happened to observe a gaunt and haggard woman sitting, 
who looked fearfully ill. She stopped and addressed hei% 
Poor woman, are you unwell?’^ 

Dying,” was the abrupt answer. 

What complaint have yon got ?” 

A common one,” the woman roughly replied. 

What Avoiild do you any good, poor creature?” 

^^Pood!” 

But why do you fast, if it makes you ill, the church 
does not require that.” 

The woman looked up in Rosalie’s face, and saidfieroely. 

Yon are not joking me?” bnt assured by Rosalie’s expres- 
sion that such was not the case, she added T am poor. 
Miss ! I cannot get work or money or food, and as I 
cannot eat the paving stones, I am dying.” Just at this 
moment a handsome carriage passed with servants in splen- 
did liveries and outriders. A don mot had just exploded, 
and a fine young girl was secnlanghing inside, vis it vis to 
two gaily dressed young men equally amused. 

The woman to whom Rosalie had been speaking rose 
doggedly from her seat, and in alow thick voice cursed the 
gay and brilliant party by her God, and predicted that 
their honr was near. 

Rosalie, frightened at the woman’s manner, but inwardly 
determined to send her some relief from the convent, pass- 
ed swiftly from the spot. The poor starving, the rich 
laughing — this was terrible, no assurance of the goodness 
of God here. She pursued her way all round the square, 
then back again towards the convent, past the old church. 
Slie met some boys, they hooted at her strange appearance, 
she lied, thinking of the rough men buffetting the Sa- 
viour. All was dark and discouraging. It came on to 
rain. When she reached the convent, the door was still 
ajar, but standing close by it for shelter was a youth in the 
dress of a theological student. He was lame, and not 
handsome in countenance, but a singular glow of intelli- 
gence lighted up the eyes and the upper part of the face, 
lie spoke to her ; asked her name, and how she came to 
be out in such weather. And he was very gentle with her, 
and told her she was too young and fair for a nunnery, and 
that he should be always happy if such eyes as her’s shone 
iipon him. And yet though he, praised her, it was with 
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the courtesy of birth, and he puthi^ arm guardiiigly round 
her, and so they stood for some time conversing together. 
Then he gave her one kiss on her cold forehead and bade 
her take care of her health and remember the stranger. 
She went in. It was enough, — she had had one faint glimpse 
of how the awakened heart has a world of its own, where 
Christ and the Children have conquered. 

When the attendant sister — it was Thoresc — returned to 
the sick chamber, Rosalie was not there. In surprise and 
wonder she was sought for* every where : at length, in the 
chapel was she found : she was lying dead in the aisle 
before the xdeture of, the Benediction of the (>hildren. 

A day or two after, the student whom Rosalie had met 
in the gateway called to ask how she was. As the gate 
opened, a swell of music was heard : they were chanting 
the funeral Mass. 

A strange fate awaited that young man ; lui was then 
expecting a dull ecclesiastical career, but it was not so 
ordered. He was to tread a more splendid path : he was 
to be with Kings in the hour of their glory, and in the 
day of their distress. The cold truths of Mfvchiavel 
were to be familiar in his mouth as household words. 
He was to shine as the unfailing oracle of a court; 
"and whilst others were to rise, flourish and fall around 
him, the glory of his own reimtation was to last long 
enough to illuminate the close of a protracted life. But 
there were pauses for memory and reflection even in the 
brilliant and perilous career of this extraordinary man, 
and when the gentler mood was on him, there were some 
who have seen the cold calm eye glisten as he told the tale 
of Rosalie. 
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Although several explanations have been put forward 
both of the system pursued at this institution as well as 
of the results which have attended it, a very general 
misunderstanding seems to prevail on the subject. Any 
one indeed who had chosen to, peruse a certain series of 
papers in our Sister Maga of Benares, would have had lit- 
tle difficulty in perceiving the drift of the operations which 
Lr. Ballantyne has set on foot; but as we know that some 
have not perused those papers, under the impression that 
they were entirely scholastic, whereas in truth they were 
mostly popular ; and as others of our readers may not sub- 
scribe to our valuable cotemporary, we shall attempt to 
place before them in a succinct view, both what has been 
done at the Benares College, and the principles which 
guided the direction of the work. The misunderstanding 
we liave alluded to has been almost ludicrous. Some of 
the most superficial have conceived a mysterious idea that 
13r. Ballantyne ignores the advantages of the Baconian 
philosophy, and has gone back hopelessly into the arms of 
Aristotle. Others in a bewildered way have taken up one 
of the explanatory feuilletons, and having hit upon a pas- 
sage of this sort, — One of the nicest points in regard to 
absolute non-existence is that involved in the question, 
whether the absolute non-existence of absolute non-exist- 
ence is a non-existence or an existence,” have concluded at 
once that they had got amongst the irrefragable and in- 
comparable doctors, and have laid down the book lest 
they should come suddenly upon all the difficulties of an 
angel in vacuo. And even those who have taken the trou- 
ble to enquire into the subject, appear to us by a strange 
fatality to have formed an unfair view of it. Thus, an 
intelligent writer in one of our local newspapers* speaking 
of the report of the Benares College for 1848-49, thus ex- 
presses himself. The perusal of this report has led us to 
the conclusion that in their notions of education some of 
our Colleges are at least a century behind England. At 
this very time a crusade is being preached against the 
English Universities for clinging too closely to the Ian- 

* Dehlie Gazette, July 2nd, 1851. 
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guages and philosophy of antiquity and the middle ages. 
Commissions of enquiry said to be illegal, are forced upon 
these bodies, and the rights of private property invaded for 
the sake of obtaining a course of education more in conso- 
nance with the light and requirements of modern times. 
Yet here we have a Government College, whose course of 
education consists in wading through the quirks, quibbles 
and absurdities of the Sanscrit philosophy.” 

Now, this, though we make no doubt it was written in 
a good spirit, appears to us* a one-sided statement, because, 
in the first place, the Sanscrit studies alone do not obvi- 
ously form the course of education at Benares, nor in the 
second is wading through the quirks, &c. of Sanscrit phi- 
losophy” at all an adequate or appropriate description of 
the line of instruction adopted with the Pandits. 

The principal point to be distinctly kept in mind in 
judging fairly of Dr. Ballantyne^s system is this, — that the 
question between him and the public is not whether a San- 
scrit College is or is not a desirable institution, but 
whether, under the circumstances of a Sanscrit College 
existing, such and such modes of teaching are likely to 
prove useful or otherwise. All declamation against the 
folly of returning to obsolete languages and exploded 
’ philosophy, is beside the mark, would apply equally well 
to the Calcutta Mudrissa, and is in fact really upon a 
different subject. 

The Sanscrit College at Benares was founded in 1798 
for the cultivation of the laws, literature, and (as inse- 
parably connected with the two former) religion of the 
Hindoos,” and it was added that the discipline was to 
be conformable in all respects to the Dharm S^dstra in 
the chapter on Education.” 

• Dr. Ballantync has remarked in his Report for 1846-47, 
These terms appear to contain the germ of nothing be- 
yond the conciliating the natives of India by paying a 
graceful compliment to their language and literature, and 
of perhaps providing better educated Pandits to act as 
legal councillors than could otherwise have been always 
met with. For many years all the efforts of the various 
gentlemen who took an interest in the College, appear to 
have been directed to the increasing of its efficiency in 
these respects.” It seems, however, that in 1844, Mr. John 
Muir, C. S., during a temporary incumbency as Principal, de- 
livered lectures in Sanscrit on Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
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losophy, and this must be considered the first movement 
in the direction towards which Dr. Ballantyne’s labours are 
all turned. At length arrived the present Principal, who 
having recorded his impression in looking back on the year 
1846-47 that in the studies of the Sanscrit College all im- 
provement at present must be in the way of addition not of 
substitution, proceeded in 1847-48 to try an experiment. 
What was the experiment? To translate Duns Scotus into 
Sanscrit probably? On the contrary, to introduce the 
study of English into the Sanscrit College. This experi- 
ment with a little difficulty at the outset gradually succeed- 
ed, and an English class of Pandits was formed. For their 
use the Principal prepared an English Grammar in Sanscrit, 
existing Grammars being as he himself expresses it, with 
reference to the Pandits, at once redundant and defective, 
inasmuch as these manuals take for granted that the 
learner knows nothing of grammar as a science, and that 
his vernacular is English or a language of a similar idiom.^^ 
In the next session then, after the experiment was tried, 
the students of English consisted of the regular pupils of 
that department and the Sanscrit students who had 
been induced to begin English. Between these two bodies, 
though speaking the same vernacular, no interchange of 
conversation on the subject of their studies could take 
place, for, as the Principal observed, the technical 
terms with which they were respectively familiar, being 
the product of opposite theories, were not convertible 
by one who was not conversant with both.” He goes 
on to say, The consequence is that the Pandits, 
in full reliance upon a dogmatic, and, as they think, 
inspired philosophy, which has stood the discussion (such 
as it has yet encountered) of centuries, look with calm 
superiority on the pretensions of a more modest philoso- 
phy, which avows that it is only progressing towards that 
perfection which it cannot hope to reach j whilst on the 
other hand, our English students, struck by the imposing 
methodical completeness of the brahminical system, which 
they cannot comprehend in detail, and bewildered in every 
attempt to cope with the dialectical subtlety of the Pan- 
dits, who, they see perfectly, though unintelligible to the 
English student, are quite intelligible to each other, be- 
come possessed by an uneasy feeling, that there is more, 
if they could but come at it, in the Sanscrit philosophy 
than is dreamt of in ours.” 
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In some way to remove this bar\;ier, and to enable the 
English students in some degree to judge of the where- 
abouts ol their Sanscrit compeers in mental cultivation, 
the Principal prepared an English version of the Sanscrit 
School Grammar, the Laghu Kaumudi,” with references 
and comments. This book is an abridgment of the 

Siddhd,nta Kaumudi,” which again itself is an arrange- 
ment of the celebrated work of Panini, a sage, who, with 
great ingenuity condensed the canons of grammar into 
so small a space as to render them utterly unintelligible 
without the aid of a conjectural commentary. The pe- 
culiar advantage,” says the Principal, of studying the Sans- 
crit grammar in the shape in which it is presented in the 
^ Kaumudi,^ is this, that the learner is thus prepared to 
avail himself of the rich treasures of Sanscrit philology.” 

Besides the publication of this Grammar, tlie Principal pre- 
pared and delivered a sot of lectures on the Ny aya philosophy. 
This system was selected, because whilst the Vedanta at- 
tempts to form a philosophical theory of the universe from 
the inspired pages of the Vedas, and the Saukhiya (having 
suppressed the Deity) to dream a gradual development of 
the universe from the primordial essence, the Nyaya* is 
^ au attempt to present a physical and metaphysical theory 
of the universe in the shape of a pliilosophical arrange- 
ment. This system was therefore best suited to the Prin- 
cipaFs purposes, Of it,” he says, have chiefly made use 

in laying the foundation of an attempt to present to the 
students of the Sanscrit College an equally comprehensive 
view of the universe, divested of those errors, in their own 
Nyaya, which modern observation and experiment have 
shown to be such, and giving somewhat of its due to the 
physical departments of science, which were much less 
•prominent in the original exposition of the Nyaya doctrine 
than its metn,physics, to which the physics were entirely 
subordinated, as they have ever since remained.” The 
text book taken was the Tarka Sangraha.” Sentence was 
read by sentence, translated and commented on in English, 
so that the regular English students could easily follow. 

During the same session, the Principal also delivered to 
the class of Pandits part of a course of lectures in Sanscrit 
on the Mutual Relations of the Sciences.” When, in the 

* A practice prevailed of calling the Nyaya system, ** Hindu loi^ic," hut 
logic is only a part of if. However, tilllater years the word has been loosely used* 

Dr. Watts baptized his amazing gubject,— Logic.'' 
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due exposition of this sjibjcct, he came to Part 3, Meta- 
phyidcs/' some natural astonishment fell upon his audi- 
tors^ — the pudding bag was discovered in the midst of the 
pudding, — they having been accustomed to look upon Meta- 
physics as the one science which formed a receptacle for all 
the others. 

To silence, however, objections, he promised that he 
would afterwards give a full exposition of the sciences with 
an arrangement modelled on their own. This promise he 
is now fulfilling in his Syndesis of science” for which 
the arrangement of Gautama^s Aphorisms has been adopted as 
a frame-work. 

It is erroneous to suppose, however^ that these Aphorisms 
can be made into a frame-work without planing and chiselling 
and dovetailing and hammering of an extensive description. 
Take an instance. Take a subdivision of a Nyaya cate- 
gory — Earth, — this is stated to be of two kinds, eternal 
and transient, — eternal in the form of atoms, transient 
in the form of products.” To this subdivision the Prin- 
cipal has to join three others, water, light and air. Then 
for atom and mass he substitutes chemical and non-che- 
mical. Matter, not in the form of atoms, is subdivided 
into organized body, organ of sense, and organic mass.” 
The PrincipaPs chisel scoops out the middle division, and 
from the organized bodies, his plane has to shave off fiery, 
aqueous and aerial. Under the head of organized bodies come 
in our Zoology and Botany, the Hindoos admitting that 
animals and plants have both organized bodies, their 
difference being marked by the absence or presence of 
the power of locomotion, with which distinction the Prin- 
cipal expresses himself generally satisfied, though we 
should think some of the molluscs, and the zoophytes 
would trouble him here. Then, under the inorganic 
mass, he places his Geography, Geology and Astrono- 
my. From this specimen, it may be seen that a vast deal 
of alteration and adaptation is necessary before the frame- 
work can be in any way made to serve the purpose 
required. 

Subsequently, the Principal has prepared for the use of 
the students in the English department, a lecture on the 
Sankhya and a lecture on the Vedanta philosophy. The 

Sahitya Harpana” also has been selected as a portion of 
the course of Sanscrit study designed for the English de- 
partment, This work; it appeals, is a treatise on the 
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graces of language and their employment in rhetoric ; it was 
from the pen of Viswanatha Kaviraja, and is considered 
the standard of taste among the learned Hindoos. 

Enough, we think, will now have been said to show that 
the system which the Principal of the Benares College has 
been pursuing, if a mighty maze, is not at any rate with- 
out apian. 

For this system he claims that it tends to make 
the English and Sanscrit departments of the College un- 
derstand each other on suBjects, in regard to which hither- 
to the students of the two departments, though speaking 
the same vernaculars, could as little understand each 
other as the inhabitants of separate planets with sepa- 
rate natural laws.” He claims also that he has enlisted 
Sanscrit on the side of progress, and that lie has endea- 
voured to make the learning of the Hindoos a strong ally, 
instead of a stubborn opponent. And we think he has a 
fair right to the admission of all these claims. We have 
purposely reserved to this place the notice of another view 
of Hr. Ballantyne, which, as it docs not seem to us in 
the least degree connected with his great plan, had bet- 
ter not be confused with it. He considers the Sanscrit 
^ language would be the best source for the supply of com- 
pounded words to correspond with our philosophical and 
scientific terms, in communicating modern knowledge by 
means of the vernacular languages. Here we gladly take 
his opinion as a guide, and believe, on his authority, that 
the Sanscrit would prove abundantly opulent for that pur- 
pose. And now that wc think we have both discerned, 
and (after a feeble fashion), narrated what is being done 
at Benares, let us warn whomsoever has followed us thus 
far, that we are entering the region of commentary, so that 
* he may swiftly make his escape if he should be indifferent 
to our opinions. 

We know no fresher or more agreeable hand-book 
of Metaphysics than Mr. Lewes’ Biography of Philosophy, 
but yet he speaks (in his preface) mournfully of this wis- 
dom, as Solomon had spoken far more mournfully of all 
wisdom before him, that it ends only in vexation of spirit. 
And we hope it will not prejudice the candour with which 
we have sought to understand operations at Benares if we 
confess that, to our mind, after full consideration, it appears 
that this also is vanity. 

In the first place, wc pannot but think that the influence 
onhc Pandits on the public mind of the native populatio/x. 
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is greatly o\"er-ratecl, apd here we join issue with the wri- 
ter **in the Dclhie Gazette, whom we before quoted. 

Where is it exerted? We know that it prevails atllenares 
and Nuddeeah. But what is its weight at Allahabad, 
at Agra, at Meerut, at all the large towns in these Pro- 
vinces? Something very small. Really, from all we can 
learn, something very small. There is nowin this part of the 
country a tolerably successful native Press. Much occurs 
in the pages of these journals on the subject of Musselman 
tenets, and, surely, if in all quarters there was a stealthy, 
watchful, skilful influence abroad on the part of the Pandits, 
like that attributed (rightly or wrongly) to the Society of 
Jesus, this means, such as it is, would not be neglected of 
strengthening the ancient faith in the minds of a con- 
siderable body of such middle classes as the present state 
of native society aft'ords; for the very small circulation 
of the native papers is not a fair criterion of how many 
read them, as they arc often lent. 

But we arc constantly in the habit of inspecting these 
little journals, and can testify that no advantage is taken 
of them to entrench the ground of Hindooism. In fact> 
the only paper which seems to view with alarm our efforts 
towards public enlightenment is a Benares one, which has 
recommended i>arents once or twice not to send their chil- 
dren to Missionary schools where Christianity is inculcat- 
ed, but rather to the Government Colleges where there will 
be no danger of their picking up religious heresies of any 
kind. Now, we hold that if the efforts of the Pandits 
were mysterious, united, universal as some allege, the 
progress” spoken of by Dr. Ballantyne would be very soon 
detected, its tendency discerned, and resort to the Benares 
College finally discouraged. 

Only thirty-six miles north of the city where this 
Magazine is published, is Muthra. Every one knows 
that place to be the scene of the incarnation of Vishnu 
as Krishna, the darling of the milk-maids and the 
hero o’f the Mahabharata. To it and to its sister town 
Bindvabun, many Bengalis and others retire in the 
close of life. The latter place especially is considered a 
propitious spot in which to die, and indeed any one who 
had once encountered its monkeys, and passed through 
its bazars would naturally conclude it was not a place in 
which to live. The neighbourhood of Muthra is the mys- 
terious and sanctified district of Brij, and to make the 
^cvrcuiL of the Twenty -four Woods, as it is called, meny 
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thousand persons arrive yearly from jlillereut parts pf India. 
Surely this is a locality which the Pandits, were they# in- 
fluential as described, would not omit to make serve their 
purposes : yet we are enabled to say with confidence that 
there are very few persons in and about Muthra who iin^- 
dcrstaud Sanscrit at all. And such as do, chant the 
Gita Govinda, mumble a litany, peruse a few stories out 
of the Puranas, and that is about all. The principal Brah- 
min caste at Muthra is the Chobe, and they are by profes- 
sion merely beggars. You*would not indeed naturally look 
for the learning of the cloister amongst mendicant fri- 
ars : but enquiry has been made amongst other brahmins 
there resident, and we have every reason to believe that 
Hinduism, in a high theological or philosophic sense, is 
utterly unknown in Brij. We are now speaking from our 
own observations : if any one can contradict the inference 
we draw, from their experience, we shall be glad to be 
convinced, but until we can have fairly placed before 
us something like a statistical account of the numbers and 
ramifications of the Pandits, their organization and their 
operations, we must retain our opinion that their infiuenoe 
as a body in these Provinces has been estimated with ex- 
aggeration. 

* And then, with every respect for the extraordinary abili- 
ties and liigh earnestness of Dr. Ballantyne, has he made 
fair allowance for the weakness of ordinary minds ? The 
Pandits are to be brought up in an elaborate and infalli- 
ble system up to a certain point, and then that system, 
during the process of being fashioned into the possibility 
of usefulness, is shown before their very eyes to be partly 
defective, and partly false. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish students are to be brought up in a simple practical 

•system of knowledge up to a certain point, and then in- 
troduced to an entirely artificial arrangement, which till 
understood, (and surely some will not look below the sur- 
face), must seem and indeed be to them, perilous word- 
gambling and splitting -of sounds. If Dr. Ballantyne 
could remain with us for ever, if his pupils had not the 
allotted tasks of life before them, and could continue in 
the attitude of listeners for the long novitiate of the 
Grove or the^orch, we have no doubt his genial ta- 
lents would at last sooth the despair of the one party, 
and clear up the confusion of the other, and both might 
then go forth in an advanced stage of enlightenment; 
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.But alag; ! art is long^ ijiid life short. 

and moreover^ in this instance, the teacher has probably 
European distinctions in store, soon to call him from 
the scene, and his pupils have each and all speedily to look 
after that truly unphilosophic and troublesome business, 
daily bread. However, in judging Dr. Ballantyne’s plans, 
we must always remember that he necessarily begins from 
the stand point (standpunkt) of a Sanscrit College. He 
was summoned not to advise whether there should or should 
not be a Sanscrit College, but to lend his abilities to ren- 
der useful the existing one. If the idea of a Sanscrit 
College is a false and chimerical one, the fault must not 
be laid at his door. If his position remind us of Socrates 
in the aerial basket, the basket was already floating in 
the clouds, when he ascended into it. 

The qiiestion whether a Christian people in 1798 or 
1852, ought to be paying delicate compliments^^ to the 
Dhurm S^^stra, seems to us to be one which cannot be 
asked alone. For a proper answer to it would involve the 
decision of that other most momentous question, — can In- 
dia be regenerated whilst any of her existing institutions 
remain ? 

Can we prop and plaster the old building till it wears 
the semblance of a habitable fabric? — we speak with the 
greatest possible deference for opposite opinions, — we think 
not. The laws, language, customs, religion, traditions 
and ideas of former Hindustan, it should, we humbly be- 
lieve, be our steady, undeviating effort to eradicate from 
the face of the land.* There is an incurable rottenness in 
the estate. It may sound a Vandal proposition ; there is 
naturally something solemn and affecting in the ruin of 
that which time hath in any measure consecrated, — 
much more so when such vast antiquity — ^but these considera- 
tions are more fitted to have occurred before we came here. 
Now, here we are, — spread over the country with our bottles 
and our buggies, and her destinies in our keeping — with 
tremendous duties to perform, and no time for sentiment. 
God forbid that we should under-rate what has been done 

* is of course the ultra * * tabula rata^^ view* should it be called 

an “ indolent and supercilious" scheme. Its indolence depends upon the 
zeal with which it is prosecuted, and as to its superciliousness, is it too presump* 
tuous to say you may tear up Menu if you have got Macaulay, or the Vedas, 
when you have got the New Testament ? 
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by those who hold the exactly opposite opinion ! ^ We do 
not mean for a moment to deny that much sound infojm- 
ation and knowledge have been spread abroad by means of 
the vernacular languages. But where alone of any place 
in the country has the living moral life, the end of all 
education, begun really, hopefully, to show itself! Surely 
in Calcutta. Surely in those men who are beginning 
to see how the female element, given its proper influ- 
ence, would purify society; those men who come for- 
ward to help* in charity amd consideration for the poor, 
and who arc anxiously seeking to take an upright and 
honourable and active part as householders and citizens. 
Their number may not be large, but there are such men, 
and have wc any like them in these Provinces ? And how is 
it then these principles have taken root? simply because 
their circumstances and interests have urged them to the 
English language, the adoption of English habits, and 
the apprehension of English ideas. That closer connection 
with our nation has had its bad effects too, no one can 
deny : that Baboos have picked up bad English habits is 
true; but surely the moral of that fact is not that Baboos 
should not imitate the English, but that the English 
should amend their manners. There is nothing to laugh 
' at in Young Bengal* getting tipsy on Champagne, for 
the joke is not his drinking it, but the excess, and it must 
always he sufficiently humiliating to remember the hint 
of — that came from us also. Wc know it has been a subject 
of alarm to some people to observe that very few of the 
educated natives of Calcutta, who have turned out upright 
and worthy men, have embraced Christianity. And these 
would ignore that the light which has arisen tliere, was 
either the dawn of a true hope, or a beacon to guide the 
• direction of our future exertions. But we cannot believe, 
if the Moral has come, that the Religious can be far off. 
The heart, if really in earnest about goodness, must be 

* Even Sir Henry Elliott condescends to sneer at the “ Bonobastic Baboos” and 
the young Brutuses and riiocions” of Calcutta ; in his preface to ** Biographi- 
cil Index of Mahoinedan Historians.” Surely the gratification at seeing the 
native begin to think at all should dispose us to overlook a little extravagance. 

May we say, we look on the preface as little worthy of so valuable a work. 
The somewhat contemptuous comparison between ourselves and our predeces'- 
sors, is but sorry work. We, the Freemen of the 19th Century, with our lavish 
advantages of Chris tianity, Science and Art, and they, poor purblind Kings, with 
bad religion, bad law and no science, with autocracy to tempt them, flattery to 
deceive them — vice nt one elbow and crime at the others — God help them I 
they did pretty well. 
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punting, for trutli and the coiisolulions of devotion. And 
more especially in these latter days, when men are begin- 
ning to look more narrowly into what Christ himself 
taught, and to ask whether long lapse of days has not 
mingled with the real matter some unessential things, 
more especially do w^e think now, will these honest and 
worthy natives who are striving to effect social reforms^ 
be led soon to see that the whole guide and manual of 
social reform lies in Christianity itself. 

A late Quarterly Keview, in asi article on Widow Burn- 
nig^^ has this passage. The^direct extrusion of one. re- 
ligion by another absolutely distinct, after the fashion of 
the pellets of a popgun” (not a particularly choice simile 
by the way!) is too rare and exceptional to be anticipated 
anywhere, least of all in India. Nor can the miraculous ex- 
tension of Christianity in primitive times be so good a guide 
to us as the local experience of our own propagandists. 
There is, we fear, almost of necessity, a sceptical period 
that supervenes on the tearing up of the old belief which 
has wound its roots round all a man^s thoughts and asso- 
ciations; and he is happy in whose life the truth can 
spring from the soil so disturbed by the eradication of 
falsehood. It is perhaps possible that our efforts to edu- 
cate the Hindoos may not do more than destroy idolatry 
in one generation ; and that the intolerable want of some-- 
thing to hold by will not necessitate the adoption of Chris- 
tianity in its place till the next.” 

It may be so ; and though it is a saddening thought 
that a generation should pass away and make no sign, we 
can only hope that those who have striven to do good may 
be found amongst the many, who have fed and clothed 
and visited the Lord unconsciously. 

But whilst wc would advocate the adoption of every 
measure which should tend to deaden the influence of his 
Father-land over the Hindoo,* we naturally wish to see 
no sudden and sweeping changes introduced; wc would 
merely desire that that should be the fixed direction to- 
wards which all efforts should be turned, viz., not the graft- 
ing of the young bough on the old stock, but the digging 
up, root and fibre, of the dead trunk, and planting the 
fair young sapling in its place. For the whole of Indian 

* This sounds rather strange, but the Missionaries will at any rate join issue 
with us here : it is the policy they always recommend — entiie separation of the 
new convert from former associations. 
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life, as the system is now constituted, seems to us to he one 
religious act: from contemplating the Deity in austere sdli- 
tude and silence, to exhibiting a puppet show in the ba- 
zar. Men eat, men drink, they read, they pray, they sing, 
they dance, they lie, they cheat, they toss up for cowries 
or murder a passenger, on strictly religious principles; 
precede the act by prayer, and follow it up with thanksgiv- 
ing. If such is the case, and our ultimate object is, as 
we hold it to be in both secular or religious education, to 
introduce Christianity; surely little will be done till the 
whole fabric of Indian institutions is levelled to the 
earth. Surely we cannot set up the crucifix, whilst there 
is a very stump of this Dagon left. 

We trust nothing we may have said would seem at all 
to indicate a depreciation of the value of oriental learn- 
ing. For Sanscrit, as for all highly interesting topics, we 
would desire to cherish a respect. Be it cultivated at 
Gottingen and forgotten in India. Let the philological 
doctors take their delight therein, but hush it up where it 
may serve to connect the present with antiquity, and 
strengthen the wretched old cause : here, at any rate, let 
the dead past bury its dead. 

In conclusion, we wish Dr. Ballantyne every success : as 
long as he is Principal of the Sanscrit College, there is no 
doubt the best will be made of what (we think) a bad 
business. 



MINIATURES. 


I. 

‘‘ Shp moved upon this earth a shape of brightnesB.*’ — Shelley, 
Could I, rapt, gaze upon thy loveliness, 

As e’en T might, if I could gaze unken’d. 

This world to me would grow a nothingness ; 

Heart-buried muser on thy charms which blend, 
Expression’s holier ray with beauty’s beaming light. 
Resigning Heaven (what time the sons of Heaven, 

In earthly love would gentle pangs assuage) 

No scrafjh for thy earthly smiles had striven 
Enchantress! had been thine that earliest age. 

He would have homage paid, deeming thee angel bright. 

II . 

“ What aileth thee, Xarifa V'^-^SpanUh Ballad* 

Conceal the care that feeds on thy young heart I 

As fain thou wouldest with that calm smile which plays 
Round the closed lips so lately wont to part. 

Only in bursts of joy. That smile essays. 

Like a thin veil floating o’er a brow of grief, 

Iji vain to hide the true expression there. 

Now, lo ! a glance of pleasure — brisk as brief ! 

E’en as the lightning flash in night’s black air 
Recalls one moment the departed light, 

That glance illumining thy spirit’s gloom, — 

Thy dark eyes flashing transiently bright, — 

Brings back the lustre of thy wonted bloom. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF PAOM. 


(Translated for Ledlie's Miscellany) , 

A pleasing strangeness, and yet a deep and peculiar 
interest, hangs over the tales which the old relate to us 
of their own youth and childhood. To the listener it ap- 
pears as if the past and present were flowing into one. The. 
arbitrary divisions of time ^hich we call years form, so 
to speak, a vast and mighty ocean. Yet in the murmur of 
its most distant billows, the skilful ear can still catch the 
unchanging music — the old human song — whose burden is 
joy and sorrow.* Thick mists may rest over this sea, but 
Lovers eye can pierce them, and can detect in the Par as in 
the Near the immutable conditions of humanity. If by 
the recital of his own experiences, one individual is en- 
abled to excite within us the feeling of universal relation- 
ship, why should this not be the case even more when 
Nations recite to us the history of their youth? They may 
mingle, as old men do in their tales, dreams with reality ; 
still the delineations of fancy are in character with the 
truth ; and the legends of a people the embodiment of 
fheir national peculiarities. History will always find a 
supplement in tradition, one indeed itself actual history, 
because it has been and is regarded by a whole nation in 
that light. 

I am going to tell a tale now. 

Venice was not as yet Empress of the Sea. No kings as 
yet had wooed the smile of the Island Queen. Her mighti- 
est palaces had not yet risen from the Lagoon — those pa- 
laces, the reflection of whose ruin and desolation is now 
pictured on the blue waters. As yet the Republic was only 
in embryo. The Lion of St. Mark was gaining the vigour 
of his youth ; but it was, so to speak, in the silence and 
obscurity of a cave. But thousands of hearts were already 
filled with the presentiment that He was destined to 
might and splendor and future greatness lay already as an 
inspired belief in the breasts of men. 

It was at this period that a high festival called the in- 
habitants of Venice to church; many also from the neigh- 
*3t 'j^oitpetv xat ) v7rcTi73’ac* 
yap eyu?. 
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bouriug islands, (hfjving no places of worship,) had as- 
sembled to celebrate the day in a consecrated spot. These 
were for the most part fishermen, and could be, women 
as well as men, easily distinguished from the denizens of 
the city, by their costume, their powerful build, and bronz- 
ed faces. In the ranks of the pious at San Marco 
knelt a girl, whose coarse apparel might well have been 
taken for a disguise, so slender and graceful was her form, 
so tender and sweetly pensive her countenance, which no 
passion or sorrow had as y6t deprived of the enchant- 
ing enamel of innocent youth. She knelt and prayed 
without raising her eyes, in silent devotion which had 
nothing in common with the fervor of an oppressed heart 
imploring salvation, or a sin-laden one, forgiveness. Her 
devotion was as pure as herself, her prayer was for her 
deceased parents, her departed brother ; for herself, she 
only offered up thanks to God for his protection of the 
desolate orphan, and for the means of sustaining life He 
had given her. 

Whilst her thoughts were thus piously occupied, a long 
and brilliant train entered the Church. Gina did not 
remark it, for her mind was far away, abstracted from the 
things of this world. It therefore also escaped her notice, 
that those kneeling near her stood hastily up, and fell 
back, and it was only when a rough voice whispered 
angrily to her, Get out of the way, — don^t you see who 
is coming?” that she started up in alarm. But ere she 
bad time to accomplish this, she heard another, a mild, 
earnest voice, say, Let the child pray !” 8he looked 
quickly round, and it was as if she had caught sight of 
the realms of bliss, so immoveable did her glance remain, — 
entranced by the majesty of the countenance on which it 
rested. Her heart stood still : she breathed not, she saw 
not the train which followed the Unknown, only him alone. 
Their glances met as if from magnetic influence, and in the 
breasts of both, an undefined feeling of dread trembled. 
There are moments of extasy, from which the soul starts 
back uneasily; fearing to perish under their overwhelming 
power, as Semele perished in the too splendid bliss of Jove. 

All this had been the work of a few seconds, and except- 
ing the two beings, into the innermost recesses of whose 
hearts a’ spark had fallen, no one observed, no one surmis- 
ed, that Pate had here issued one of her decrees. A shade 
suddenly overcast the features of the Unknown ; with his 
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head bowed down, he strode on to Hhc High Altar. The 
multitude closing in behind, withdrew him from the gaze 
of Gina, It appeared to her as if darkness had suddenly 
set in ; she fell again on her knees, and covered her face 
from which the colour had flown. But she could not pray 
now — she could not think — not even weep ; she felt an un- 
known world unfolding and forming itself in her heart. 
Her supplications were no longer addressed to Heaven 
above — Heaven itself seemed to have descended to her. 

Tlie sacred ceremony was over — the crowd rose up — Gina 
alone remained immoveable. The train, at whose head 
was the man mth the noble and pensive countenance, 
moved on. Gina dared not lift her eyes, yet she, saw him 
and felt the ray of his glance. Kneeling thus with folded 
hands and glorified expression, she resembled a victim, 
offering itself up a willing sacrifice at the altar of Love. 
The church was cleared: she still lingered; for she dread- 
ed to leave the spot, and return to her usual course of life, 
which for tlie future she felt would no more content her. 
But at length, as the last taper on the altar was being 
extinguislied, she could not remain any longer : so fetch- 
ing a long breath, shetoreherself away, and turned towards 
itlie entrance. She was about to step through the door 
when she started back with a half stifled scream:— the 
Unknown stood before her. 

He had divested himself of the magnificent robes he 
had previously worn, a simple garment enveloped his form, 
a single black feather ornamented his sad coloured barett. 

A casual observer might not have recognised him ; Gina's 
heart could not be deceived. The sensation of happi- 
ness which pervaded her bore witness that it was he, 
himself. 

And the same mild, serious voice, which she bad heard 
before saying Let the child pray,” again penetrated 
her ear, low, almost inaudible, and yet sufficiently power- 
ful to awaken all the slumbering energies of her life. 

The voice whispered to her ^^Ere I thank Heaven that 
1 came not too late to find you again, tell me, had it not 
been better, I had never found you at all?” 

She answered not; but he understood the radiant smile 
with which she crossed her arms humbly on her breast. 

Then lead on!” said the stranger. I will follow 
thee — be thou my guiding star, once risen never to go 
down !” ’ 
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Witli the silent obedience of love, Gina did as the 
stranger told her. They were soon on the way, where 
her boat was fastened ; she sprung into it, her companion 
followed her; the next moment, the little skiff pushed off 
from the shore, and floated along on the blue expanse. 

As she Avas thus alone, and no eye from the shore 
could any longer recognise her, the stranger with a rapid 
movement, took the paddle out of Gina^s hands. Leave 
it! leave ity^ he exclaimed; ^^Give up the skiff to the will 
of the waves. That power alone which guides our lives, 
shall guide it.'^ 

Forgetting all fear and danger, she left the oar un- 
touched ; like a dark swan, the boat glided over the deep. 

The sea carried it along with a soft beating of the 
waves, and rocked the pair in their new found happi- 
ness. 

What Giulio said to the maiden, Avhat Gina answered 
him, who would undertake to relate? Perfume and sound 
cannot be described, still less what exhales or vibrates 
from two blooming and glowing souls. Sorrow has a 
terrestrial origin, it can therefore be grasped and analys- 
ed ; but happiness, the daughter of Heaven, floats along 
free, and what she whispers in the most sacred hours tq 
her chosen ones, that they themselves eiTii cannot 
again betray. * * * 

Close to the sea-shore at San Giorgio stood a lonely 
cottage, far apart from the dwellings of others. There 
Gina^s parents had liA^ed and died, there she had remain- 
ed afterwards with her brother, until the Shadow-Boatman 
came to ferry him also across the unknown sea. After 
that, she continued to dwell there all alone, not merely 
because she had no other relations with whom to live, bujL 
because her spirit was a lone one, not understanding the 
actions of the rest of the world around her, and as little 
understood by them. The people in the island knew 
not what to make of her, when, instead of joining Avith 
them in their work and their amusements, she rowed out 
alone to cast the nets which furnished her with her 
livelihood, and then on her return sat either alone in her 
cottage, or on the shore, contemplating the stars, or 
listening to the murmuring voice of the ocean. 

For some time she was assailed with questions, as to 
.what it all meant : she herself knew not, and wondered 
at being blamed for her strangeness, at the same time 
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not comprehending how she could, be otherwise. • When 
the others at length perceived that she was not in fact 
one of themj they pressed her no further, but left her 
to her own devices : Gina then lived there like a stran- 
ger. But as she was so good, so mild and friendly 
towards all those, with whom accident brought her in 
contact, and rendered assistance whenever she could 
do so willingly, no one bore malice against her. They 
allowed her to do as she pleased, and contented them- 
selves with pitying her. TKcse poor people had no concep- 
tion of Gina^s happiness, who was only excluded from their 
community, because she belonged to a higher one. Her 
friends were the stars, the waves of tliesca, the roseate sky 
at eve, the soft breezes. When picking up the beautiful 
shells and tinted pebbles of the sea beach, or when sh® had 
caught a painted butterfly, who, exhausted with his flight, 
had dropped upon some wild flower of the sea rock, or when 
rowing home in the evening, she saw the thousand phos- 
phoric sparks, scintillating with each stroke of her oar, 
then had she companions and playfellows in abundance, 
and never felt lonely, but rather amidst a crowd, in a va- 
rious and wondrous world. That she herself was the 
most beautiful and attractive of all its wonders, was far 
from her thoughts. 

So it had been for a long time, but it was to be so no 
more ; for though not unmindful of her old friends and 
playfellows, yet they were thrown into the back-ground 
by the new feeling which had gained possession of her ; 
that, indeed, of all-powerful love. The invisible spirits, with 
whom she formerly communed, had assumed a shape-— 
it was that of Giulio.” It was not necessary for her 
to become gradually acquainted with him, she had 
’ already long known him ; for his eyes, his features gave 
bodiment to what her dreams had pictured to her. There- 
fore, no doubt, no question arose in her mind ; to doubt 
him, would have been to mistrust herself, she loved him 
with the innocence of a childish, with the force of a pure 
heart, and felt that all else in the world was false, com- 
pared with the holy truth of her love. 

When twilight set in, a gondola was now frequently seen 
pushing off from thelliva, and hurrying over in the direc- 
tion of San Giorgio. A single rower sat in the prowj whom 
he rowed, it could not be seen. The gondola rushed along 
as if impelled by the stqrm^s fury, or flying from before the 
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red flag, of the pirate. , The man himself whom it bore, 
fek also as if he were hurrying towardi^ a haven of secu- 
rity, after having braved a thousand fights and storms, 
and therein lay the difference in Giulio’s feelings and 
those which animated the maiden. To Gina her love was 
no harbour, but the high sea itself, with all its delights 
and perils. A thin plank bore her life, the shore had 
disappeared from her view, she only beheld the glittering 
sky over head, and the unfathomable deep at her feet. 
Giulio loved her deeply and truly, and more than every 
thing else on earth; but she loved nothing else on earth, 
but him alone. 

One evening, the gondola had again arrived at San 
Giorgio. Giulio sprung on shore, and knocked at the 
low ijoor of the cottage. A cry of pleasure answered him, 
the door opened — and Gina lay in his arms. A lamp cast 
its rays around the confined space, and rendered the two 
beauteous forms locked in one embrace visible. My 
Giulio ! my life,” whispered the maiden resting her head 
on his shoulder, which seemed too weak to bear this 
weight of happiness. Am I really thy life ?” asked he, 
and a smile, like a sunbeam over dark forest heights, ex- 
panded itself over his grave features. 

You know it well !” 

Well do I know it, but yet cannot bring myself to 
believe it !” 

I myself comprehend it not, and that makes my love 
more precious to me, that it should be thus before me 
like an everlasting wonder. As a child I often thought 
and wished to know why the sea at certain times rushes 
up against its shores ? Why, on a fine day, the chrysa- 
lis became a butterfly ? Now, I smile at those wishes ; 
now, I know it : wonders can be only understood when 
they are looked upon as such. See, my love it is which 
teaches me this ; its mystery is so deep, so great, that 
it comprises all others in it. But you are more serious 
than usual to day. What ails you • 

More happy am I than usual, and therefore more 
silent. My mind has had many an inward strife, of 
which thy gentler soul has had n^ suspicion. But now, 
I have come to a determination within myself, and the 
thousand will-o- the- wisps of the world shall not hinder 
me from following my star ! I have something impor- 
tant to tell thee.” 
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Oil! speak not of it,” she cried with earnestuQgs. “ I 
am so completely happy that I dread to hear what you may 
wish to tell of new.^^ 

And, if it be a greater, higher happiness ?” 

There can be none,” said she with fervent sincerity. 

It may be though ! Have you not often complained 
of the days which I must spend far away from thee?” 

That have I, and I acknowledge my error. There is 
much, doubtless, which with a stronger claim keeps you 
away from me. I will complain no more in future, forgive 
me, and do not repeat yonr reproach.” 

/ mean it as a reproach to thee? that thy innocent 
lips give utterance to what mine with difliculty repressed, 
the wish never to separate from the being in whom my 
whole soul is bound up. If thou didst but know, my child, 
what the world and men arc, then only could you estimate 
the ardent desire which draws me to your heart, as the one 
spot where hatred, treachery and hypocrisy are unknown.” 

^^Is it possible that there are men who hate you?” asked 
she, her expressive dark eyes fixed in astonishment on 
him. What harm can you have ever done them?” 

Because I will not the evil they will, it is therefore 
they hate me; because I will not bow down to their idols, 
"they cjill me godless ; because I endeavour toexecute justice, 
they complain that I injure their rights. My life has 
never known peace. In battles has my youth been spent; 
and now, when arms are laid by, now it has become 
necessary to war with other foes, foes in the State 
itself, who urged on by wicked desires endeavor to reap 
the advantages of those victories themselves alone, and in 
despicable selfishness require that the blood of so many 
heroes be only shed to further their own base views. 
That I will not allow ; and the end and aim of ray life 
shall be to counteract their efforts. I look into the 
future, it presents a prospect of sleepless nights, restless 
days, innumerable anxieties. But thou shalt be my re- 
ward, the only one who still will let me cling to a belief 
in happiness, in days so full of trouble and annoy. 
Be thou my reward, and be it for ever 1” 

She regarded him with a smile full of humility and 
devotion, and the childish lips gathered not the weighty 
import of the words he had spoken. 

Our love cannot die, for it is true, and death is only 
for falsehood. You require that I shall be your reward? 
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How C2H1 I ? Your^s I am, even as the blood which flows 
in r your veins, as the hand which must obey your will: 
your^s, not as reward and prize but as a drop belongs to 
tlic ocean, sunk in its flood and lost in its depths; neither 
of us can alter this/^ 

And that we do not wish to do. On the contrary, we 
will so shape our outward life, that it shall correspond 
with the inner.^^ 

You alarm me, Giulio, for your words convey to me, 
that the bliss which so fills my heart, as to leave no room 
for any other wish, does not content your^s.^^ 

^^It may content thee, my Gina, because thou art an angel. 
I often think thou wilt unfold thy wings some day and soar 
aloft. It suffices thee to love, and whatever else there is 
of happiness, is to thee like the dust under thy feet. But I 
belong to the earth, and long for human happiness. No 
longer will I sip from the cup in secret, by stealth, but 
drink its inspiriting contents in long draughts, to strength- 
en me for each strife, and guard me against every power 
on earth. Thou canst not know how necessary thou art to 
me, how dark and dreary all often is within I ” 

I never saw you so V* 

Because I am not so when thou art by, for thy presence 
chases away the evil spirit, then bless me ever with thy 
Ijresencc, before which my darker genius must give way. 
Be mine not for a few fleeting hours, after which the soul 
awakes as if from a sweet dream to bitter reality, but 
mine like the air I constantly breathe, like the light which 
is ever present to mine eye. Be mine as the companion 
of my life. In the pride of thy love, thou hast disdained 
to ask who I am, though 

You are my Giulio! what care I by what name others 
may call you. I should not understand it, and do not wish 
to know.” 

Thou shalt become acquainted with it in the moment 
that it becomes thine own,” 

No ! oh no ! that were not possible 1 ” exclaimed Gina, 
modestly nestling against her beloved. 

Host thou reject me !” 

I only reject that, which is not you, yourself. The 
strange splendour alarms me. I will confess to you : if it 
were possible, I would gladly forget how I first met you 
in the church, earnestness and majesty in your looks, your 
form arrayed in gold-embroidered robes, followed by a 
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train of proud and frowning men, jibove all of whom you 
towered commanding and majestic. That was a heavy 
moment !” 

But it was the one, though, of our first meeting !” 

“ Yes! be it ever blessed for that, but heavy it was never- 
theless, for when I saw you thus before me you seemed to 
be so far from me, that I felt as if I could never reach you ; 
and I almost now believe I could not repress a secret feeling 
of awe, were I again to behold you surrounded by such 
strange and dazzling magnificence.^^ 

Thou art a child, a sweet lovely child, my Gina, why 
wilt thou allow the toys of the world to have power over 
thy feelings, and doubt my heart, when it happens to 
beat under gold brocade I ” 

“ Oh ! rather let it beat on mine, as in this hour. Here I 
understand, here I know you. Here you do not require to 
descend from your height and raise me up from my lowli- 
ness : in the land of love we are of one descent, of one rank ! 
but out there in the world, the chasm can never be filled 
up, which divides the mighty patrician — for that you 
doubtless are — from the poor fishermaiden.” 

My will is all that is required to fill up this chasm. 
^ Tell me, Gina, were I poor and despised, wouldst thou 
hesitate to give thyself to mc?^^ 

Can you ask me?^^ 

Then speak 1 why dost thou let the accident of my birth 
have more weight, because it happened to favor me! If you 
love me, me — art thou not then indifferent whether I wear the 
mantle of a prince or the rags of a beggar ? Go to then with 

this proud humility. Not exalt thee ! shall I how 

could I do this ? A more brilliant halo surrounds thee 

than it is in the power of earthly splendor to bestow 

*and dost thou shake thy head, Gina? Yes, truly, guileless 
angel that thou art, thou knowest not of thy own peer- 
less beauty and purity. What does the flower know 
of its perfume and its gift of colors ? Its being is just 
the same and cannot be changed ! but he who cherishes 
and refreshes it knows its worth. He plucks it not, for 
that would destroy it; but part from it he cannot, he digs 
it with careful hand from the soil where it sprang up 
and transplants it into his garden; there it soon takes 
root and blossoms, perfumes the air to his delight and 
the delight of all who come near it. See! my Gina, so will 
I deal with thee, tendeyly loosen thee from thy homely 
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soil, and adorn the gg.rden of my life with thee throiigl* 
all' time for evermore. Wilt tliou not have it so 

You will it — how could T wish otherwise ? Arc 
you not my all, does not God himself speak to me 
through you ?” 

Her words died away in a long embrace — inarticulate 
tonesj oiily to be caught and understood by the ear of love, 
supplied their place. — The greatest joy borrows the outward 
sign of sorrow : tears trickled down Gina^s cheeks. Giulio's 
eye also glistened as, raising ‘himself up, he said, ^^We 
must now part ! I shall soon return to fetch my bride 
A lovely blush brightened her beauty, as she, letting 
her arms fall by her side, whispered Your bride?” 

So it shall be. For the last time I part from thee to-day. 
When we see each other again, eternity will commence 
for us.” 

And when shall we see each other again ?” asked she 
in a tone of childish entreaty. 

^^Soon ! soon ! But not as heretofore, shall I come, 
when night is closing in, under cover of a gondola, like 
a criminal going forth to rob. No! when the sun mirrors 
itself in the blue flood, and its rays tremble dancingly 
over each wave, then look out for the ship which shall 
bear you to your new land. One last kiss ! Gina! My 
bride, think of me and be rcfidy.” 

She went out with him — the gondola received him, and 
he soon vanished from her sight in the darkness; but 
Gina remained standing a long time on the sliore, and lis- 
tened to the plash of the oars, which became fainter 
and fainter till at length the sound ‘died away in the 
distance. Then she returned to the cottage, and sinking 
on her knees, cried with outstretched arms, God ! my 
God ! how have I deserved it that thou sliouldst render 
me so happy !” * * * 

It was day — a bright cheerful morning; the waves glit- 
tered like diamonds, the air was so clear that the sound 
of bells in Venice reached over to San Giorgio; Gina heard 
it in her cottage, and her mind was so happily and fes- 
tively disposed, that she doubted not in the least, that 
to-day the beloved one would come to fetch her. She had 
adorned herself gracefully but fantastically; crowned she 
was with wreaths of strange flowers like the beautiful 
mermaids of the deep, with one of whom in her dreamy 
and fabulous loveliness, she might almost have been com- 
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pared. Standing at the open casement, she saw one fish- 
ing boat after the other leave the island, and sail out*to 
secure good ground. The commencement of their daily 
labour afforded a lively shifting prospect for half an hour; 
after this little interruption, the sacred stillness of nature 
again resumed its course unbroken, and the brightness of 
the heavens and the sea became blended in one another 
like the glances of two lovers. 

A sound, as of approaching oars, disturbed this holy si- 
lence; a gondola became visible, coming rapidly along, and 
making for the island. Gina^s heart thrilled with delight, — 
who else could it be but Giulio? Loud knocks resounded 
at the door of the cottage. Gina opened quickly, but the 
joyful greeting died away on her lips, when she beheld 
a stranger ; a stranger with pale, disturbed countenance, 
and eyes which pierced her like a dagger. She was retreat- 
ing, but the stranger called out to her; Your terror 
apprises me, that you are her whom I seek — the unhappy 
one, who with her arts has so entrapped a noble heart, as 
to render it deaf to the precepts of duty, and the voice 
of honor 

You know me as little as I know you,” answered 
Gina, snatching her hand from his grasp. What want 
•you with me? and of what crime do you accuse me?” 

Let me ask in return, whom were you expecting, to 
whom did you think to open the door?” 

I am expecting my Giulio !” answered Gina, and as 
she pronounced the beloved name, a feeling of heavenly 
security came over her. 

Do you not know any other name for your Giulio 
sneered the stranger. 

As truly as that God may help me, and save me out 
X)f your hand. No !” 

The stranger stared quite perplexed at the maiden, he 
read angelic innocence in her countenance, her mild eye 
was enquiringly and beseechingly fixed on him, like that 
of a wounded deer. 

Should I have condemned her unjustly, and she her- 
self be the one deceived 5^^ murmured he to himself. Then 
turning to Gina, he continued, Can you swear that 
you do not know, who, or what Giulio is ?” 

I swore to it, when I called God to witness my words ! 
But what I know not yet, I shall soon learn; for Giulio 
is coming to carry me home, as his bride.” 
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” Ilecwill come, but^sliall no longer find you here. You 
must come away with me." 

That I will not!" cried the maiden in terror, ^^that I 
will never do, and no power on earth shall force me !" 

Then die !" thundered the stranger, and tore a dagger 
from his vest. Gina had sunk on her knees, her eyes 
closed at the sight of the glittering steel hovering over 
her head. She let her arms fall, and awaited the death- 
blow in silence. Her countenance bore the expression of 
a virgin martyr. He who could have slain her at that mo- 
ment would not have been merely a murderer, but a cowardly 
executioner. The stranger felt this, and could not strike the 
intended blow ; the dagger glided from his hand, a ray of 
pity illumined his dark countenance, and he said, “ Stand 
up ! as you tremble not at threatened death, you will also 
be strong enough to offer up a greater sacrifice than that 
of your life, when Giulio^s safety depends upon it." 

“ What danger threatens him? Speak ! oh speak!" 
exclaimed the tortured maiden. 

You yourself are this danger ; you are the rock on 
which the vessel is about to be wrecked !" 

That I cannot be. I have only loved him unbounded- 
ly, immeasureably loved him." 

And this love will be his ruin ; for it has caused the 
conflagration in his breast, in which his future and more 
than his future will be consumed to utter destruction. 
He wishes to possess you, to call you his own, and forgets 
that he may not, that an insurmountable barrier sepa- 
rates you, that he belongs not to himself." 

God of heaven !" said Gina in despair. Is he mar- 
ried?" 

“ He is married to Venice, the republic is his spouse! 
Learn then what he concealed from you; the head which* 
bent itself before you, bears a prince’s diadem, the lips 
which whispered burning vows to you, give out laws to a 
people. He whom you loved, whom you imagined your 
own, is Giulio Mali fieri, the Doge op Venice !" 

With a low but heart-rending sigh, Gina sank down. 
Manfrin’s dagger would not have inflicted a more deadly 
wound than his words did. She bowed her head, and 
folded her hands like one dying. The breast of the stern 
man was touched at the sight of her misery. He remain- 
ed silent till Gina herself said in a feeble voice : Speak 
on, I hear all !" 
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He continued; You are right tq remind me, that on 
each passing minute depends the fate of a State, the seif- 
same State to which Malipieri and I vowed ourselves. He 
has not kept his word. He has forgotten Venice in you, 
but I will remain true to my oath, and also lead my friend 
back to his most sacred duty! Gina! you must resign 
him.” 

Only one thing, tell me : did he send you ?” 

I will not deceive you! No! it is not he who sends 
me, and if he knew of my being here, he would perhaps 
curse me, for attempting to snatch the cup of poison from 
his lips. We are friends, united since childhood’s days, 
matured in the same storms of life; once, I was Mali- 
pieri’s companion in arms ; since Venice raised him to the 
ducal throne, I am the most faithful of his servants.” 

And this fidelity you preserve now?” asked Gina, 
bitterly. 

That do I : not to you is it given, you poor, unhappy, 
deluded child, to judge of my actions, that may only He, 
who looks into my soul and sees what motives impel me. 
liven from me the friend of his youth, did Malipieri keep 
his secret, till to-day ; he might have felt that it was not 
jpraiseworthy ; might have guessed that I would leave 
nothing untried to overcome this baneful passion. There- 
fore was he silent; only to-day, when he seemed so near the 
goal of his wishes that he thought already to have attain- 
ed it, did he forget his prudence, and fell on my breast 
as in former days, and confided in me what was to hap- 
pen to-day. Greatly shocked, I represented to him the 
madness of his undertaking, yes, my proud knee bent 
before him, to conjure him not to take the rash step, which 
would inevitably hurl him from the throne, and thereby 
fexpose the Republic to all the horrors of anarchy. My 
words, my prayers, moved him not ; in the pride of his 
self-reliance, accustomed to victory, he thinks to struggle 
successfully with a world. He motioned me away, and 
remained fixed in his purpose. I had nothing more to 
hope from him, and was obliged to look to myself for aid. 
There still remained time to hasten here : I came with 
the determination to kill you, if you hesitated to follow 
me ; now, you know what has happened ; kill you, I can- 
not, for you look as innocent as an angel, and your afflic- 
tion grieves my inmost soul. But, if you believe in God, 
if Giulio is dear to you, follow me and prove, whilst sacri- 
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ficing yourself for that you are worthy of hi» 

loreP’ 

She raised herself up with difficulty. Never have I 
aspired to greatness and magnificence,” said she feebly ; 

they would ever have remained strange to me. Giulio 
liirnself I loved, him alone; all that was not Giulio inspir- 
cid me with a secret dread. Oh my prophetic soul ! Thou 
didst not cheat me! But before you quite destroy me, tell 
me why mmt you do it ? What danger has Giulio to fear, 
if he be ruler of Venice?” 

He is, but still under the condition of obedience to 
those laws which the very height of his rank prescribe : 
You, poor child, who have grown up here in solitude and 
poverty, far away from the bustle of the world, without a 
conception of the motives which guide the destiny of men 
and nations, how am I to make you understand that 
which you are totally ignorant of ? Will it not suffice 
you, if I assure you by the living God and the salvation 
of my soul, thgt from the moment that Giulio should 
dare to unite his fate with your’s, the same arms which 
now support and defend him, will be stretched out in 
enmity against him, his friends forsake him, those that 
are envious of him will rise up with victorious force 
against him, and he will be precipitated from the sum-' 
mit of his power ?” 

But why? gracious Heaven! why?” 

Why ? I will tell you : wonderfully as the houses of 
Venice rest on the waves of the sea, so even does the exist- 
ence of the republic secretly depend upon the distinction 
between noble and • base blood. Never may these be 
mixed. On the day that it happens, a new devastating 
element will break out to destroy what has been long found- 
ed with toil, war and bloodshed. One ruling power therd 
must be — were a second to rise, contention would ensue, 
and disunite all those who ought to be working together 
for the welfare and greatness of Venice. A nobility must 
exist to order, and a people to obey silently. But if the 
people saw their children dwelling in the palaces of the 
patricians, and offshoots of their families bearing the 
names they were wont only to utter with bowed heads, 
think you, they would much longer content themselves 
with the part of dumb obedience ? Exalt themselves they 
would, consider themselves our equals, wish to share 
power and influence with us, and later, drive us out altoge-* 
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ther^ that they might take our place«^ Who can stay the 
course of the furious rushing stream, when it has oncebur^t 
its dam ? Therefore must the barrier remain intact, there- 
fore must each and all arise to defend it; and he who dares 
to lay his hand on the protecting bulwark, must fall, 
however noble and illustrious his head may be 

That is your opinion !” exclaimed Gina in anger. You, 
who also call yourselves nobles ! Your hate will fall upon Giu- 
lio because he is more just and humane than you all?” 

This is no matter of virtue or of vice. With us a 
crime becomes a virtuous act, when it is committed for 
the good of Venice, and a just act, a crime, when in its 
accomplishment it undermines the foundations of the 
State. Giulio is dearer to me than a brother, but if he 
dares to mingle the red blood of patrician lineage with 
the black blood of the people, I should be the first to 
renounce him, and war against the apostate with all my 
might. Will you let this happen? Shall your love bring 
shame and ruin to Giulio? Then remain! await him 1 let 
him bear you home as his bride, and purchase a few 
days of criminal happiness with his downfal, perhaps 
with his curse on you !” 

Stop ! stop 1” shrieked Gina wrought up to a pitch of 
oVsperation. 

Will you follow me?” 

I will 1” 

You renounce the beloved one ?” 

I resign him to save his life, honour, and position. 
But -why did you not kill me? It had been better.” 

No, Gina ! you'^shall live, and some day be revered 
by Venice as a holy guardian angel. For its good have 
you offered up your happiness. Oh! why were you not 
bdrn the daughter of some illustrious house? With what 
pride and pleasure would I lead you to Giulio, from 
whom I must now tear you away, — I have your promise 
to accompany me, so let us not lose a moment. The hour 
is at hand in which the nobles of Venice are to assemble 
at the Doge^s palace for an object with which they are 
not acquainted. Surrounded by his brilliant escort will 
the deluded one come to fetch you. He must not find 
you! If you intend the sacrifice, if you do not wish to be 
the cause of Giulio^s fall, delay no longer. Come! ComeP 
She tried to start np, but her knees would not support her ; 
Manfrin raised her and led her out. As they were crossing 
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the threshold, she tuyned round once more, to take a lin- 
gering look at the spot which had witnessed her happiness. 

Kill me!” she gasped out. I cannot go from hence 
with life.” 

She sank down. He took her up in his arms^ and car- 
ried her fainting to the gondola. 

To Chioggia and with all speed!” he cried to the gon- 
doliers in waiting, without perceiving a fisher lad sitting 
in the shade of a cypress tree, and sportively engaged 
in casting his net into the sea. 

The gondola took the course pointed out. Manfriu 
had laid the insensible girl in the covered hold; he made 
no attempt to recall her to life, for he knew what a sorrow- 
ful gift it would be to her in future. Wrapt in gloomy 
thought, he sat near her. When at length she opened her 
eyes, ho bent over her, and said as softly as he could, 
‘‘ You have now gone through the worst, what remains to 
be done is easy.” 

She sighed deeply, and turned her face away from him 
Take a fallen statue she lay there, no sound escaped her 
She heeded not when Manfrin told her that she had no- 
thing to fear for the future, that he would bring her to 
Chioggia to a convent where his sister presided as abbess, 
that she would there find rest and peace again. What 
could she have answered him? Does a dead body care 
whither it is being borne? 

But w^hilst the gondola speeded towards Chioggia, 
another splendid and glittering vessel was wending its way 
toward the island of San Giorgio. A double set of row- 
ers caused it to glide with magical r swiftness over the 
Lagoon. In the prow of the richly gilded, purple-covered 
ship stood a tall, nobly handsome man in princely apparel, 
his grave countenance seemingly illumined with some 
inward feeling of anticipated delight, his glance hurrying 
on before to the little island. Around him stood the nobles 
of Venice in their magnificent costumes, with proud 
bearing and looks, but in which an extraordinary expec- 
tation was depicted ; for they knew not to what end the 
Doge had invited them, and assembled them around him 
in so festive a manner. Giulio Malipieri had not revealed 
his secret to them; th^y were to find the solution of the 
enigma in Gina and her wonderful beauty. 

The goal was attained. Giulio left the ship, having 
requested three of the most illustrious of his retinue to 
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follow. They did so. Their astonishment increased ai 
they beheld the Doge entering the low cottage, the doOr 
of which still stood open. What can this mean?^^ whis- 
pered they one to another. A cry of surprise from Giu- 
lio interrupted their questions; pale and perturbed, lie 
darted out of the cottage, which no longer contained his 
jewel, and in the terror which his love inspired, for- 
getting his companions, he called out, Gina ! Gina ! 
where art thou ?” 

As he glanced searchingl/ around, his eye fell on the 
fisher boy who attracted by the strange sight, had left the 
shade of the cypress to‘ obtain a closer view of the splen- 
did ship. He stood by Malipieri, who enquired of him 
Avith vehemence, 

Have you not seen Gina?^’ 

I saw her, my lord, but you need not seek her on our 
isle, for a strange man came, and took her away.” 

You lie, boy,” thundered Malipieri. 

Why should T lie to you, illustrious lord? With my 
own eyes I saw the black gondola putting oft’ from the 
shore, yr\ih Gina.” 

No! you lie! nei^er Avould Gina have followed a stran- 
ger.” 

• Nor did she follow him. He carried her out of the 
cottage into the gondola. Her eyes were closed, her arms 
hung loosely down ; yes, I almost believe slie knew not 
what was going on, and heard not how the dark man who 
carried her oflf, ordered the rowers to pull to Chioggia.” 

Enough ! Enough!” cried Malipieri in fierce auger. A 
villainy has been committed, and force used towards the 
poor girl! Antonio! Is this the return for my confidence, 
for my friendship ? So you punish me, because I would 
not submit willingly to your blind prejudices; but ^am 
still Ruler in Venice! To Chioggia, did you say, the traitor 
went? Away then. The dove shall still be rescued from the 
vulture! There — take this,” continued he, throwing a 
purse full of gold pieces to the perplexed lad, ^Mf I owe 
it to your words, that I regain her who has been carried off, 
know that thenceforward, the Doge will be your debtor. 
And now away !” 

He sprang on board. To Chioggia !” was the word 
which flew from mouth to mouth, and as quick as thought 
the vessel shot away towards the south. Not Malipieri’s 
heart alone trembled in anxious expectation ; excited and 

F. 2 
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affected by all the e3ttraordiaary events of the day, the 
patricians burned with eagerness to obtain a clear insight 
into the secret, the importance of which they surmised. 

All eyes were anxiously directed into the distance 
without sighting any thing more than a few open fishing- 
boats ; — the black gondola did not appear. Manfrin had 
too considerable a start to be overtaken so soon. 

The sun rose higher and higher — the exhausted rowers 
were scarce able to ply their oars — the sweat poured from 
their brows — and a terrible fear that it might be too late, 
convulsed Malipieri. A dark point showed itself at the 
furthest boundary of the horizon ; the eye could not de- 
fine it as yet, but clear-seeing Love could. Therc,^^ 
cried Malipieri, stretching out his hand in the direction 
whither his eye was magnetically attracted. 

There ! strain every nerve,^^ he called to the rowers, 
your last efforts for your last toil! For if you succeed 
in bringing me up to that gondola, your reward shall be so 
rich a one, as to exempt you from all labour in future.” 

Animated by his words, the almost exhausted oarsmen 
roused themselves to fresh exertions; the strokes followed 
each other rapidly, and the ship gained on the black gondola 
more and more, although the latter kept still flying along. 

Malipieri had not deceived himself; it was Manfrin, who, 
now furious, called on his men for more haste, but his com- 
mand could not be obeyed; for one of the gondoliers, ex- 
hausted by his almost superhuman exertions, fell down, 
and a stream of blood gushed from his mouth. The re- 
maining one, however energetically ho laboured, could not 
long continue the race with the Doge^s’ ship. 

Lost! lost!” murmured Manfrin, " lost! and so near 
the goal tool Giulio, I wished to save you and Venice, 
but ^ou seek your own and the Republic’s destruction,” * 
III a last despairing attempt he himself seized an oar, 
but his inexperienced hand failed. Malipieri’s ship was 
already so near, that the features of those it bore could be 
disccimed, and that the cry, Gina! Gina!” could pene- 
trate to the inner part of the gondola. 

And Gina heard tlie loving, melodious tone, and it rous- 
ed her from her deathlike state, and poured fresh life into 
her veins. Irresistibly attracted, she sprang up to see 
Giulio. So, she suddenly stood by Manfrin’s side, who, 
on seeing her, called out in bitterness, You have ob- 
tained your object ! See here your Giulio ! Behold him 
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in the splendor of his mighty and injpress the present pic- 
ture well on your mind^ that you may have it before yon, 
on the day when by your fault, shame and contempt have 
desecrated his head ! I curse you, as the whole of the present 
age and all posterity will curse you, that you have brought 
ruin on the most excellent man of his time 1’’ 

She remained silent, trembling all over. 

f/ave brought?” she cried at length. 

^'\es, brought ! You it is, whose love hurls him from 
his throne and converts his ft*iends into enemies. You it is, 
for whose sake he risks the welfare of Venice and his own 
honour !” 

Her features took a strange mysterious expression. 

A narrow strip of water still separated the ship from 
the gondola. 

Gina ! my bride !” was heard across. 

Giulio!” she called out. Her eyes met those of her 
beloved, she extended her arms towards his, which were 
stretched out, and a smile passed over her face — smile so 
beaming, so heavenly, as only those dying in peace exhi- 
bit. Her dark hair floated in the breeze, her white veil 
surrounded her like a light cloud ; and, ever more beam- 
ing, more heavenly became her smile. 

• Giulio! thus marry 1 myself to you for ever!” she 
said, and threw herself over into the sea. 

Gina!” shrieked Malipieri, falling down in an agony of 
grief. 

In vain did expert divers spring down into the dark 
flood; in vain — in vain! it would not give up its most 
beautiful and precious pearl. 

All who had witnessed this scene stood pale and af- 
frighted; Manfrin alone, leaving his gondola, stepped up 
gravely and fearlessly to the Hoge, who was lying at full 
length, with his face covered up. 

Giulio!” he said, be great, as this sainted one was! 

Malipieri paid no attention to him, his sorrow was too 
great to leave room for anger. He rose, went to the side 
of the vessel, and taking a ring off his finger, threw it 
into the sea. And so, do I marry you for ever!” he 
said. The ring which was to have united us at the 
altar, I throw it after you, into your billowy grave!” 

Another man than he had been, did Malipieri return to 
Venice. His life lasted long enough to allow of his gam- 
ing many more crowns of victory, and to surround his 
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liarce with the imperishable lustre of fame. He did not 
revenge himself on Manfrin, but nevermore was a word of 
friendship heard from his lips — never more was his heart 
opened to confidence or love. With Gina, the life of his 
soul had departed; thenceforward nothing remained to 
him, but to rule over Venice, and gloriously and nobly he 
accomplished his task. 

Each year, on the anniversary of Gina^s death, he 
sailed out accompanied by the senators and patricians, and 
threw the ring of betrothal into the deep, as a token of 
inviolable friendship, till death should unite him with 
her, who had preceded him. 

In the meantime a new generation had arisen who did 
not understand the meaning of this ceremony correctly, 
and thought the Doge went forth to marry the Sea; 
those who were better informed, allowed this interpreta- 
tion to pass current, as expressive of the maritime domi- 
nion of Venice. So the custom was established, and Mali- 
pieri’s successors went out every year, on a certain day, 
in the golden Bucentaur to celebrate this symbolic mar- 
riage. But what, at a later period, diplomacy used for its 
own ends, was originally only the sad dream of a heart 
deserted by all earthly happiness ! 


JC. 
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'Twas at close of the day» when the sun fast declining 
Had shed his last ray -o’er the Isles of the West, 
That an Exile of Erin, thus lonely repining 
In sad Caean numbers his sorrow exprest. 

Dear country ! alas ! by adversity driven 
An exile to pine on a far foreign shore, 

Ev’ry tie of endearing affection now riven, 

I’m doomed to revisit thee, Erin, no more! 

When the fond recollections of thee are returning. 

Of hopes vainly cherished, and pleasures gone by, 
The big tear of anguish rolls down my cheek burning, 
My bosom, too, heaves with a labouring sigh. 

For a moment I dream that I still am enjoying 
Their friendship by whom 1 am haply forgot. 

But truth the illusion of fancy destroying — 

I wake to a sense of my desolate lot. 

For the days of my brightest ambition are ended, 
Hope throws o’er my path but a cold, cheerless ray, 
And the friendship of one upon whom I depended 
Is as the /acme light in the mariner’s way. 

Unsuspecting, alas! I have followed the beacon 
That meant to illude, and but dazzled to blind. 

And by him whom I’ve called benefactor forsaken 
Have found but remorse and delusion behind. 

But oh! if there still be a faint hope remaining, 

A hope that the days of affliction will cease. 

Cruel fortune! no longer thy suitor disdaining 
Keslore me once more to the haven of peace.. 

That the heart of the exile with grief now decaying 
May beat from the pangs of adversity free, — 

While the balmy oblivion each sorrow allaying 
He basks once again in the sunshine of thee. 
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** When taken 
To be well shaken.*' 


A hair of the dog that bit you,” is a popular remedy 
for Hydrophobia. We have great respect for old sayings 
and popular remedies. ^ 

^^Similia similibus curantur,” says the homoeopath like 
cures like.” There is nothing new under the sun — this is 
an old friend with a new face. Homoeopathy has been 
much talked of in Europe, and India has had, of late years, 
some zealous amateur homoeopaths. The result of the 
treatment, however, did not compensate for the incompre- 
hensibility of the theory, and in the IMofussil the practice 
expired of a homoeopathic dose of common sense. We were 
congratulating ourselves on the sound sense of India, when 
we saw, in the Calcutta Quarterly Review, that homoeopathy 
had found a resting place in Calcutta, and find it has an 
admirer in a neighbouring Friend. 

There must be something in the atmosphere of Calcutta 
congenial to the growth of mystical theories. Mesmerism,* 
which dulled the sense to present pain, and read letters at 
the antipodes, did not flourish in the Mofussil. The great 
magician himself could not call up spirits outside the ditch ; 
or rather he did call, but they would not come. Atmos- 
pherical causes were supposed to be the opposing influ- 
ences j but he regained his power on returning to Calcutta. 
Are we to infer that his mantle has not fallen on the shoul- 
ders of any worthy successor — that the ditchers are flirt- 
ing with a new love ? Certainly it is but a small one, but. 

it is better to be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new.” They should beware lest the dream- 
ing magician return, and with a wave of his hand open 
their eyes, as they appear still in a Mesmeric trance, under 
which any vagaries are excusable. 

Their fickleness must disgust him I To desert him for 
the fraction of a millionth part of a grain, to shut their 
eyes, open their mouths and swallow it! 

A slave that is not the twentieth part the tithe of t/ieir 
precedent lord.” What may this light love be that rivals 
Mesmerism in the changing fancy of the fickle denizens 
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of the Ditch. Pray, sober citizens, do not suppose we con- 
sider you all subject to this monomania. 

According to the Calcutta Keview, the homoeopathist 

considers all illness to imply a deficiency of vital power” 
(that is, all disease depends on debility), and most chronic 
disease to arise from suppressed Psora” (itch ! God bless 
the Duke of Argyle). His principle of treatment like 
cures like,” would lead reasoning mortals to expect that 
the practice would be debilitating remedies and counter 
irritation; but what say they! Tlie strength must be sup- 
ported by the most nourishing diet, and no depiction used, 
nor debilitating remedies, but the fraction of the millionth 
part of a grain of matter^ whose virtues have been 
strengthened by shaking ! We say matter advisedly, as 
it is indifferent what kind of solid or liquid called by them 
medicine is given in the millionth part of a grain : and yet 
they talk of exhibiting medicine containing only the mil- 
lionth part of such a dose with effect, on proof like the 
following. An ardent homoeopathic student in our 
younger days, — ^he was a German — swallowed a homoeo- 
pathic dose of charcoal in the morning, and minutely 
recorded all his sensations, thoughts and corporeal actions 
during the day, and called them the effects of charcoal ; 
though he eat his usual meals he attributed none of his 
disagreeableness to the garlic and sour-krout on which he 
dined, nor his dreams to his having passed the even- 
ing with his sweet-heart ; it was all the charcoal, the mil- 
lionth part of a grain of charcoal. 

Isensec says, (Geschichte der Medccm, Vol. VI. P. 169), 
that Hahnemann’s own symptoms may be all referred to 

sobriety, fasting, ill-humour and sleepiness caused by 
continual attention to nothing, mixed with those innu- 
merable sensations which crowd every hour of our life.” 

A fertile imagination might suppose any incompre- 
hensible theory, pleasing to the mystic German, or any 
change amusing to the fickle French; but that calculating 
Englishmen should forget the experience of their fathers 
and follow such aforeign fancy is pro-di-gi-ous.” We allude 
to what the hommopaths say is the characteristic of their 
treatment; the use of remedies such as in a healthy person 
would produce the disease, and the minuteness of the dose. 

The regulation of the diet, air and exercise of the invalid 
forms the foundation of the physician^s practice. The im- 
proper use of powerful medicines has produced, and doubt- 
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less vili produce injury in unskilful hands^ and in those of 
amateur doctors^ and it would be a public benefit if their 
practice was confined to homoeopathic doses; but we are 
not for that reason to discard medicines that have been 
proved most beneficial, when skilfully applied, since science, 
the result of experience, was first recorded. 

On removing the exciting cause, nature will cure many 
of the diseases te which civilised man is subjected from the 
mode of cultivating the brain, pampering the stomach and 
restraining the free action of *the body, whilst breathing a 
confined and impure air. It requires intelligence and 
experience in the physician to find out what organ ha.^ 
been deranged, and what part of this artificial mode of life 
has caused the disease. 

Though such knowledge is essential, this alone does 
not constitute the physician. With the artificial life 
of civilization came diseases which required artificial 
means for their removal. From ancient times, when great 
men were thought demi-gods, to the present age of rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs, some of the clearest intel- 
lects of the time have always devoted their lives to the 
study of these diseases, and their remedies ; but says the 
homoeopath in the Calcutta Review, they discovered 
nothing ; in fact, the greater the experience the worse they 
got, till Hahnemann arose, and discovered that a millionth 
part of a grain was too large a dose, and ordered it to be 
reduced to the 30th degree. Look here upon this picture 
and on this.^' The allopathist enters into a violent 
contest with nature taking little count of the constant 
tendency of the vital powers themselves towards efforts 
for health;” and again, ^^buf the success of Hahnemann^s 
system has been equally great in the treatment of dis- 
ease generally; and in cases of hooping cough, bron- 
chitis, croup, scarlet fever, threatened convulsions after a 
severe fall, dangerous low typhus fever, to say nothing of 
tooth-aches, ear-aches, violent head-aches, sickness, colds, 
coughs, sore-throats, quinsies, diarrhoea, the teething 
attacks of infants, eruptions, and disorders of children 
which either nipped in the bud, or cut short, often by 
the administration of one or two doses of the remedy, 
render the advent of a homoeopathic physician into a 
family one of blessing, and astonishment to its inmates.” 
No connection with the shop round the corner; see Advertise- 
ment, would be a natural conclusion to such a sentence. 
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Hahnemann in his later days gave up the infinite- 
simal doses^ and the most active advocates in England 
do not insist on the like cures like” principle^ but 
adhere to the infinitesimal doses. Like the mesmerists 
they leave reason aside> and rely on results shown in 
the reports of hospitals^ and private practice. 

Statistical returns form the foundation of sound rea- 
soning, and every dilettante dabbler in figures of the 
present day tliinks himself a statist, or at least that he 
can understand comparative Tables. Without knowing 
the analogy of the cases, he looks at the figures, and 
gives his opinion. It is not more difficult for a clever 
lawyer to drive a coach and four through an Act of 
Parliament, than for a clever, unscrupulous writer on dis- 
eases^ to prove what he likes by figures. The returns in 
the Calcutta Review look fair and convincing, and the 
Reviewer believes them to be true. The details are too 
vague for just comparison. Supposing the numbers to be 
correct, we have no means of testing the comparative 
severity of the cases, which alone would give value to 
the numbers. Let us analyse the return from the 
homoeopathic hospital at Vienna, which he praises. This 
is one of the best; it is under charge of Dr. Fleischmann, 
* and is situated some three miles out of town, with 6II69 
admissions from 1834 to 1843, and a mortality of 6'2f> 
per cent. This mortality is small, compared with that 
the hospitals of large cities. The return of diseases 
treated is most formidable. Pneumonia, Pleurisis, Cyn- 
auche Tonsillaris — 825, whilst in Edinburgh, with a 
similar number of * admissions, there were only 149 from 
these diseases. Colds and sorethroats are more com- 
mon in Edinburgh than Vienna, but in the former only 
the severe cases are admitted into hospital, the others 
get medicine and go home. We have no proof that 
such discrimination is used in the horacEopatluc hospital, 
whilst the number of trifling diseases as Herpes and ihtj 
absence, or very small proportion of serious organic dis- 
eases, would indicate that if discrimination was used, 
it was not exerted in the selection of the most severe 
cases. The statistical returns, from the Government dis- 
pensaries in India, are less vague. Every person who 
applies receives medicine, and some of the most dangerous 
cases are admitted as house patients. In the last pub- 
lished Report from the let April to the 30th Septem- 
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ber^ 1850^ there were 104,489 siek treated, of whom 
were house patfeiitSj and there were 598 deaths 
or 0.56 per cent., not one-tenth the mortality of Dr. 
rieischniiuin^s homojopathic hospital ; thus proving clearly 
/}y Jiyures, the great superiority of the practice of the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons of Bengal. 

The rationale of a millionth part of a grain being 
more efficacious than a grain, unless the grain was too 
large a dose, is not clear to ordinary people, who would 
infer, that a dose of any medicine, sufficient to produce an 
effect on the system, would prove fatal if increased a million 
times. We want stronger proof than assertion that the 
composition of the globules is as described ; particularly, 
as homoeopaths complain of the want of efficacy of the me- 
dicines, which they do not themselves prepare. Many have 
undoubtedly benefitted by taking their globules, but this 
implies leaving oJ}‘ other medicines. How many igno- 
rantly physic themselves, and who will .say that all, who 
prescribe pills and potions, give that which is necessary, 
and no more. The practice of paying for the number of 
visits and the quantity of physic consumed, so common 
in England and elsewhere, renders speedy recovery unprofit- 
able to the practitioner. The true physician will tell the 
rich luxurious hypochondriac to regulate his diet, take* 
exercise and throw physic to the dogs; but when pinched 
by the res angustce domi, he may order a bread pill. Some 
lack knowledge and order palliatives; and some, we fear, 
lack hoiic.sty, and make a Californian mine out of the rich 
maii^s stomach, up to the seventh degree, i, c. keeping the 
victim always sick, and swallowing as much medicine a.s 
he can contain, without killing him outright. We in- 
tended giving all the seven degrees of doctors, but for the 
present w^e must be satisfied with describing the ex-* 
tremes. We are subject to the ills that flesh is heir 
to,” and doctors are necessary evils. For the infor- 
mation of the inquisitive we give the fourth degree. He 
who when his patient feels weak, loads the stomach with 
light nourishing food, and keeps him sick. H e never starves 
his patients,” and did not nature take away the appetite, 
and create a loathing of food, the millionth part of a 
grain of Tartar emetic first pounded and then shaken, would 
not prevent his getting like a goose une foie gras.” 

The Chinese custom, where the Court physician gets no 
pay Avhilst the Emperor is on the sick list, is good; but we 
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prefer the good old English system, of having the family 
physician. He shares the joys and sorrows of the parents; 
:.nd the children love him; his heart is with his duty, 
and it is his interest as well as pleasure to make them 
well. The honorarium, at C^hristmas, was a friendly gift. 
This is not suited to the costerraongcring spirit ot this 
cotton age. They get advice when sick, and thinking they 
ox)nsult the physician for his physic, calculate that the 
more they get the better bargain they make. The sick need 
the physician, to restore healfh. Nature requires assistance to 
remove the disease, and the physic is but the least of two 
evils. It would injure' a healthy person. The eorpectant 
mode of treatment, viz. regulating the diet and exercise 
and leaving the rest to nature is more successful in Europe 
than in India, whei’e the climate is ill adapted to the con- 
stitution of the white race. 

We have met several homoeopaths, who had lately 
returned from England, and their zeal for the new crotchet 
was strong and burned fiercely till they had a serious attack 
of illness themselves, then they sent for the old doctor ; 
after this poor homoeopathy! Ilium fuit.” Alas, poor 
Y^oriek!” 
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A SKETCH IN TWO LETTERS. 


Letter I. 

Dear M. — You said one day when you, Henry F., 
and myself were at Futtehpur together, that though 
yon had general ideas connected with the history of the 
place, they were not sufficiently distinct to enable you to 
fill up its imperfect outline, and to restore to what is now 
decayed and forsaken the living spirit by which it wuvs 
once animated. You are an artist, and it is therefore your 
gift to behold all things with a creative and an imagina- 
tive eye; you doubtless, then, had re-peopled and rc-ani- 
mated this desolate scene in some fashion or another, and 
all you could have meant, was, that you distrusted your 
imaginations, not knowing whether they accorded with 
the spirit of the place. Neither my reading nor my abi- 
lities are such as could supply you with what you found 
wanting to yourself, and therefore at once disclaiming all 
power of presenting an historical picture of value, let me 
offer you a little imaginative attempt to put back for a 
brief while the shadow on the dial, in the hope of elicit-* 
ing in return from your pencil or your pen a similar baga- 
telle. Let us begin with examining the position of the 
ruins. This ajicient palace, which stood to the imperial 
Agra of Akhar’s time in the same relation which Windsor 
and Versailles now bear to London and to Paris, was 
situated upon a ridge of rocks of secondary sandstone. 
I'pon one side of the ridge is now found the village of 
Futtehpur, upon the other, that of Sikri: both were in- 
cluded wdthin the lofty walls, six miles in circumference; 
of the palace-town. Upon the highest part of the ridge, 
excepting that afterwards occupied by the Tomb of the 
Sheikh Selim Chishti, stood the body of the palace, now 
adapted to the purposes of a Tehsill. This I presume to 
have contained the domestic apartments of the Emperor 
and his suite, exclusive of the zand,na. To the immediate 
west of this may still seen the gracefully carved and 
cupolaed apartments of the Raja Blr Bal, whilst again to 
their southwest are those which tradition has appor- 
tioned to the two celebrated brothers, Feizi and Abul Fazl, 
— buildings now employed for the use of a Government 
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School. On the east of the body of the palace abovemen- 
tioncd was the zanAna^ consisting df some separate and 
other conjoined chambers for the ladies of the household, 
and also the khw^bg&h of the Emperor in which was a 
tank with fountains and a garden. On one side of the 
zanana outside the walls, stands the picturesque paeh- 
mahalld,, which is of a pyramidal shape, formed by five sto- 
ries or platforms supported by open pillar-work, each story 
lessening from the lower one, so as to leave a broad gallery 
all round. It was perhaps used for servants to sit or 
sleep upon. The diwAn-i-khslss adjoins the front of 
the khwAbgA,h; it is a large enclosed oblong space; here 
are still to be found the privy council chamber, the 
pachisi board, the guru^s seat and the hide and seek. 
The first of these is a most unique building. Though 
apparently from without of two stories, on entering 
you find that the upper chamber consists only of the 
summit of a massive pillar rising in the centre of the 
lower floor, from which summit narrow causeways ot 
stone join the four angles of the building; at each of 
these, there is a door and a staircase, and the angles are 
connected with each other by a shallow gallery running 
round at the same elevation as the top of the pillar. This 
•central pillar is most richly clustered with carved stone 
ornaments, and is bordered above with a little balustrade. 
Imagination could perhaps be scarcely authentically con- 
tradicted in suggesting any origin for this curious design; 
nor does it seem likely that the arrangement could ever 
have been of any utility, or intended for more than an 
allegorical purpos(\ The least difficult explanation may 
then seem, that the emblem signifies the ministers of the 
Emperor coming from the four quarters of the compass, 
4o give their counsel, and receive his commands. The 
pachisi board is another quaint whim, though certain- 
ly imperial in its eccentricity. The squares of the 
board are formed by large slabs of stone, sufficient- 
ly big for a person to stand, or even sit upon, in the 
oriental fashion. The game is usually played by four 
persons, each of whom is supplied with four wooden 
or ivory cones, which are called gdts” and are of dif- 
ferent colours for distinction. Victory consists in get- 
ting these four pieces safely through all the squares 
of each rectangle into the vacant place in the centre, — 
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the difficulty beiii", that the adversaries take up in the 
same way that pieces are taken up at back gain mou. 
Moviug is regulated by throwing cowries” whose aper- 
tures falling uppermost or not, affect the amount of the 
throw by certain fixed rules. But on this Titanic board 
of Akbar’s, wooden or ivory gots would be altogether lost 
— what was to be done ? Sixteen girls (I suppose slaves, 
or dancing girls), dressed distinctively, say four in red, four 
in blue, four in white, four in yellow, — were trotted up 
and down the squares, taken fip by an adversary and put 
back at the beginning again — and at last after many dif- 
ficulties, some four of thesamecolour would find themselves 
giggling into their dopatta^s all together in the middle 
space, and the game would be won. The fancy was cer- 
tainly indicative of oriental views of woman — but as it 
must have been productive of many a merry laugh, in 
which [ have no doubt the poor girls heartily joined — 
why, perhaps no great harm was done ! Akbar prided 
himself on his latitude in religious opinions, and, accord- 
ingly, entertained a guru, "^fhe sTsan of this holy man is 
a handsome stone throne, Indian in its style of architec- 
ture, being exceedingly massive in all its proportions. 
Close by it are the passages, where some of the ladies used 
to beguile an hour or two of .their long day with a game* 
at ankh michauli,” or blind man's buff. On the east 
of the diwan-i-khass was the diw3,n-i-ara. and a 
communication through the wall which divided them 
enabled the Emperor to take his scat at once on the 
covered platform, from whence he could be observed by 
all present. To the south again of the zanA,na stands 
a chamber with a pillared verandah in front, which may 
have been a cutcherry or duftar kh&na. These were 
probably the principal original buildings. It is recorded 
by the historian Abdul Kadir, that the palace was 
finished in the same year in which the Sheikh Selim 
Chishti died, his durgah was therefore not built till a later 
period. But surrounding what I have attempted to des- 
cribe, and covering the slope of the hill on either side, may 
still be found the remains of a mint, of baths, of streets, 
of saraes, of private houses, whilst the space between 
the foot of the hill and the walls, in most directions, was 
doubtless occupied by a swarming and dirty b^z^r, exhibit- 
ing that curious propinquity of squalor to magnificence 
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which is so essential an element in e^very oriental scenc^ 
and forms generally a sad emblem of the state of society. 
The principal streets leading up to the ridge of the hill 
must have presented a striking appearance. We should 
not however confuse our idea of the scene with European 
notions ; for instance, there was probably nothing very 
showy about the shops. The druggists with their coloured 
bottles, and tinsel decorations, the drapers with a show 
cloth or two hung up before their stalls, the saddlers with 
their ornamented trappings *and horsings, and those who 
made up punkas of gay feathers or banners of silk embroi- 
dered with gold, — lall such might tell in scenic effect. 
But that branch of trade which is so peculiarly connected 
with our ideas of the costliness and splendour of the East — 
the jewellers, goldsmiths, silversmiths and filagree workers, 
present no public Storr and Mortimer^^ exhibition of their 
resources. Those merchants who dealt in jewels and 
ornaments had them safe at the bottom of closed trunks ; 
whilst the shops of those who were themselves working 
jewellers offered nothing more exciting to the imagination, 
than what might be called forth by a whitesmiths forge 
at home. The interest of the scene doubtless chiefly con- 
sisted in the different races of men by whom all avenues 
were thronged, distinguished by their different costumes, 
and divided by habits and prejudices into separate groups. 
Here the fair complexion, Jewish features, fine form, 
and ample robes of the Afgh&n — there, the round and 
vulgar little figure of the money-changer from GoozerAt, 
with his soiled chupkun and his yellow pagri. Here the 
bate bead and beailtiful muslin of the Bengalee with his 
quick eye, rapid speech, his effeminate bearing and his 
feeble frame — there the red turban, the thick moustache, 
the broad shoulders, the sturdy calves of the RAjpfit. 
This fat porpoise of a man with no more hair on his head 
than Mr. Micawber, whose vast breasts rest on his vast 
stomach, and whose vast stomach rests on his vast thighs, 
is a Chaube from Muttra. He is copying Sanscrit (whicli 
he does not understand) for the Sheikh Feizi, who is read- 
ing with a pandit. The Chaube writes a little on odd 
pieces of paper, then stops and chaunts what he has. 
written, rolling his body in time to the strain. In 
another place, a pale graceful youth, by profession a 
khush navis, is writing out an eudogy of the Emperor for 
a young poet who hopes to lay it ornamented with 
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scrawls and illumiijations before Abul Fazl, or Aziz. 
Something like this, perhaps, though of course the merest 
outline is here given, was the picture to be daily seen in 
the bus}’^ thoroughfares of Futtehpore. And now having in 
a manner prepared our theatre, let us bring on one or two 
of the principal characters, and let us, as a way of doing 
so, imagine the conduct and drama of a single day in the 
palmiest time of good king Akbar. We are told that 
the palace of Futtehpore was completed in the year 979 
Hijri, which answers to oui* year 1571. Akbar would 
then be scarcely thirty years old; it will suit us better, 
however, to put our day at a much later period when the 
Emperor’s sons were grown up around him, when his 
power was thoroughly established, and the effects of his 
genius had manifested themselves. We will not specify, 
however, any supposed date, lest wc entangle ourselves 
with historical anachronisms, merely generally laying the 
time as being wdicn Akbar was advancing in years, but 
when the chief ornaments of his Court were j’^et left around 
him. 

It would be very easy to describe the events of a day in 
such* a manner, that an oriental scholar should be able to 
point out few'inistakes, for the information afforded us, both 
by the Emperor’s own son and by Abul Fuzl, is so minute, 
that following it we could not well be wrong; but as the 
object of our day is merely to illustrate the place, the 
events we shall imagine will he immediately suggested by 
the uses to which we suppose the different buildings >verc 
appropriated ; we beg pardon beforehand for all blunders 
that we may unconsciously commit. 

:1c ^ 

It is scarcely day. But already a roll of drums is heard, 
and cannon discharged break rudely and abruptly the si- 
lence of the solitary morning,” The Emperor is an 
early riser, and the moment of his rising from his couch is 
announced in this noisy fashion. You will remember that 
there is a door opening to the south in the khw?ib-gah, into 
the space on the opposite side of which the daftar khana 
stands. Before this doorway, shortly after the roll of 
drums, a considerable crowd assembles; immediately at the 
entrance are drawn up double lines of chobdars or macc- 
bearers, each carrying a silver stick; outside of these arc 
burkundazes and other armed attendants. In front, and 
conversing together in groups, stand handsomely dressed 
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men, who are evidently both by thei^ deportment and by 
the respect they meet with from the miscellaneous crowd 
which girds in the whole scene, courtiers of influence and 
reputation. One feature of the ensemble must not be omit- 
ted; no one wore beards, except indeed such strangers as 
might be casual spectators, and whom neither interest nor 
necessity had compelled to conform to the etiquette of court. 

The door of the khw^bgA.h opens, the large drums 
thunder from the noubutkhdna over the great doorway of 
the palace. A nakib issues f8rth, mace in hand, and pro- 
claims, in that monotonous tone so familiar to dwellers 
in the East, the titles of his master. Immediately after 
him appears in the doorway, a broad-chested man of some- 
what advanced years. He is simply dressed, but there is 
a certain chasteness in the simplicity which shows that 
some little care has been taken to produce it. The mate- 
rial is white muslin, but gold thread is introduced in 
many parts with a very tasteful effect. You remark his 
arms — they are so unusually long — his face is very clear, 
and the color of the blood so discernible as to give a rich 
tinge to his olive complexion ; his eyebrows are joined and 
lowering, which tends to give a severe expression to the 
excessively bright eyes, which they half conceal. This 
is Akbar. 

His appearance is the signal for a loud and general 
cry of Alhiho Akbar,” to which the Emperor standing 
still in the doorway for a moment and bowing very slight- 
ly, answers Jilli Jelalihu.” 

This mode of salutation and its answer had been intro- 
duced by himself, alid it will be observed that the two 
phrases include his name Jelal-u-din Akbar.” The cour- 
tiers now pressed forward, and were severally noticed 
yAth kindness ; then forming a ring round the Emperor, 
the whole procession moved on foot towards the durgfih. 

Akbar was very early to-day, and the Az&n had not yet 
been proclaimed. Whilst they were moving slowly along, 
the voice of the Muazzin was heard from the high-up 
cupola of the durgah gateway. The first words he utter- 
ed were the same as those which the submissive multitude 
had just repeated, Allaho Akbar,” God is great \ But 
coming from the serene height and in a slow solemn chant, 
they seemed to bear a more pregnant meaning, and to 
. suggest to a contemplative mind the full interpretation, 
which the eloquent Massillon once gave to them ; who. 
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when jireanhingf the funeral sermon of the 14th Louis, 
commenced in a deep under-tone, Louis est mort ! Dieu 
seal est grand * 

There was one amongst the attendant courtiers, who on 
hearing the first sound of the AzS,n stood perfectly still, 
lie was a man of sharp, severe features, and noted as the 
most rigid Mahommedan about the Court. It is directed 
in the fladdis, that if a person be walking when the Aziiu 
is sounded, he stand still and reverently listen. Abd-ul- 
Kadir, the bigotted historiitn, for it was he, was not one 
lightly to omit obedience to the sacred ritual. A gay 
man of most polished appearance, who was walking by the 
Emperor’s side, looked round when Abd-ul-Kadir was left 
some little distance behind ; and catching the Emperor’s 
eye they both laughed. This was the celebrated Abul 
Fiizl, well known to have been as lax in matters of faith 
as Abd-iil-Kadir was rigid. The whole party had now 
reached the Eastern gate of the Durg&h, on the steps of 
which an attendant received the Emperor’s shoes, as no 
one was permitted to pass within that sacred precinct except 
with the feet bare. The beautiful quadrangle which was 
nowenteredhasbeen justly admired by strangers from a dis- 
tant and more civilized continent as a very perfect work. 
On the western side, is a lofty and noble mosque, 
on the southern a massive and imposing gateway, rising 
high into the air and seen for many a mile of the level 
country beneath, standing up against the brightness of 
an eastern sky; on the north, but erected apart from 
the cloisters which run all around the building is the 
shrine, the tomb of the Sheikh Selim Chishti, who is 
said to have predicted the birth of Jehangir and from 
whom that prince previous to his accession bore the name 
of “ Selim.” The actual tomb is of mother-of-pearl, but 
enclosed in a small chamber of white marble, which is it- 
self again enclosed in a larger chamber of the same mate- 
rial. This outer chamber is lighted by large squares of 
that lattice work which has rendered the Moresque archi- 
tecture celebrated throughout Europe, and beautiful ruins 
of which still astonish, whilst they delight, the wanderer 

* Sic apud Lord Brougham- But I am not quite sure whether his lordship 
has not thrown in a brilliant touch of his own. The sermon was on the text 
Eccles. I. 16, 17, and begins in iny copy thus: “ Z>c>u aeul est f/rand, mes 
frsres^et dans eea derniers momens surtout oh il preside d la mort des rots 
t!e In ferre, &c.” 
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in Sp«ain. The rich creamy of the marble^ the elabo- 

rate yet exact design of tlie tracery, the completeness of 
the finish, render these lattices perhaps unrivalled in India. 
A support to the roof outside somewhat in the shape of the 
figure S” of which there arc several, strikes one as out 
of character, being evidently of Indian design. 

In the middle of the quadrangle, prayer carpets were 
spread opposite to the mosque, and the relative of the 
Sheikh who w'as now the mutuwalic of the durgah, was 
j>rescnt to read the prayers. *Thc Emperor and his cour- 
tiers formed themselves into one long line, at one end 
of which, standing a little in advance, the mutuwalie 
repeated the morning prayers. All the Mahominedaii 
attendants behind formed themselves into other lines, 
and the prostrations and other attitudes were performed 
by the whole assembly in concert, which formed a curious 
scene. After the prayers, the Emperor passed for a mo- 
ment within the tomb of the Sheikh, for whom he enter- 
tained an affeciionalc remembrance, casting upon it the 
simple tribute of a jessamine tiower. When he return- 
ed to the gateway by which he had entered, elephants, 
led horses, and mounted outriders, were found in attend- 
jince. As the noble elephant upon wliieh Akbar mount- 
ed rose from the ground, guns fired, drums were loudly 
rolled, and the procession swung into motion to the voice 
of the nakib, whose sonorous compliments and adulation 
were taken up by a large crowd of spectators. As the 
Krnperor passed along, his train was swelled by many 
courtiers, dependants and others, who having made their 
salaam from some 6onsj3icuons corner put tlicit horses in 
line. The name of the Hiran Minar’’ having been 
whispered about, it became generally known that the 
iKmperor was going to indulge in a little match-lock shooting. 

The Deer tower is within the walls, immediately under* 
the hill in a north westerly direction. There is a paved 
road leading down to it from the palace, which passes 
under a large gateway, called the HMhi Pol,” or ele- 
phant gate, from two of those animals sculptured in stone, 
which stand one on each side of the entrance from with- 
out. Akbar appears to have thought the massive shape 
of the elephant an imperial and appropriate ornament to 
a gateway ; for it will be remembered that after the defeat 
of Jeimal, the Emperor cau'^cd figures to be east of that 
chief and his brother, which ho placed upon carved ele- 

r 3 
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phanis cre«*tO(l by th/) gateway of the fort of Dclili ; and 
many years after, the French traveller, Bernier, visiting 
that pJacc, was impressed by these vast statues with feel- 
ings of respectful awe. It was a gay sight, when Akhar 
passed under the llhtlii Pol. First a troop of cavalry, 
their spears glittering, their horses fretfully champing the 
bit; then chobdars ^ind chuprassees with red turbans 
and sashes on camels, amongst them the nakib still voci- 
ferous; the leading courtiers surrounded the Emperor’s 
elephant on elephants also, and the mighty animals roll 
along, tinkling with bells and waving their rich trappings 
as they go. Other courtiers and officers of the palace, 
follow on horseback, each with their own burkundazes 
and attendants on foot. A band of the rude, but not 
ineffective music of the country accompanies, and their 
drums arc most briskly answered by those of the durba- 
ujin from over the gateway. The Hiran Minai^^ is a 
single tower, standing by itself on a small raised plat- 
form. The lower part of the shaft bristles with the not 
very pretty ornament of imitation elephanPs tusks. They 
arc of stone, covered with chunam, and the tusk is squar- 
ed oir as they usually are in large animals, perhaps the 
ends were gilt in imitation of the brass clamps often at- 
tached, which may have improved them. 

The Emperor ascended to the top of the tower attended 
only by an old chuprassie, who carried two matchlocks. 
After Akbar had amused himself for some time firing at 
deer, which were driven across an open space at a fair dis- 
tance from the miniir, he sent down word that he was now 
satisfied with sport, and ordered a revieMr of cavalry to com- 
mence, which had been arranged for that morning. 

A man now ascended the minJtr, richly dressed, his 
countenance not wholly nnpleasing hut still haunted by 
that terrible expression of uncertainty of temper, which so 
m arked his character ; for it was Prince Selim . He saluted his 
father, and stood byhis side looking on as the cavalry came 
into sight. There was a fine young man leading the troops — 
mounted on a showy horse, who every now and then 
glanced up to the minkr, asif for approval — this was Prince 
Khusru, Selim's son. He had recently got his mansab, and 
was as proud of it as lad could be. 

The inspection of cavalry concluded, Akbar and the 
Prince came down, and mounting on elephants moved in 
procession towards the palace. There is a large seraie on 
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the right of the min^r, as you return to the Htithi Pol. Tra- 
vellers of many nations were standing in front of this 
place, having come out to see the Emperor pass. Amongst 
them, were two men of swarthy hue dressed in ecclesiasti- 
cal cassocks. The Emperor^s eye immediately caught 
them, and he, apparently knowing what nation and calling 
they were of, gave an order for them to attend him in the 
evening. 

When Akbar arrived within the palace, he alighted at 
the gate of the building, wMch is now the Tahsili. Here 
he partook of a repast, and afterwards sent over for the 
Raja Bir Bal. The Hindu chief, a man of agreeable and 
cheerful features, came over, plainly dressed, in a iialki or 
large open litter, accompanied by his secretaries and a few 
footmen, and was soon hard at work with Akbar, in politi- 
cal papers and converse. It was now a busy time in the 
town — marketing was going on briskly in the streets, men 
were washing and dressing in the public manner the Kast 
admits of, some were cooking and others eating their food 
with the peculiar solemnity .of oriental meals. In one 
place was loud haggling about a bargain, in another some 
bunniah was vociferating ^^dohg.ic Padshah,” against a , 
trooper, who had taken much more atta than was right for 
*his money. Everywhere noise, everywhere bustle and life. 

At twelve, Akbar dismissed the Raja after a hard morn- 
ing's work, wishing to be left alone, as he said, for a me- 
ditation on the orb that then stood at meridian height. 

And now came on that time so full of unaccustomed 
imagery to an European mind, the noon of an Indian 
day — imagery indeed whose picturesque features fami- 
liarity has not concealed from the perception of native 
writers. 

* The Raja Sudraka in his drama of the Toy Cart”* 
thus describes the mid-day scene. 

“The cattle dosing in the shade 

Let fall the unchamped fodder from their mouths ; 

The lively ape with slow and languid pace 
Creeps to the pool to slake his parching thirst 
In its now tepid waters ; not a creature 
Is seen upon the public road, nor braves 
A solitary passenger the sun.” 

And more poetically the great Kalidasa says in the 

Hero and the Nymph.” 

* From Wilson's charming ** Specimona of the Hindu Theatre.” 
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** 'Tis past mid-day. Exhausted by the heat, 

The peacock plungfis in the scanty pool, 

That feeds the tall tree’s root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus. 

Darkened with closing petals : on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks. 

Amongst the sedgy shade ; and even here,* 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains. 

And calls for water to allay his thirst.” 

Can this be the Futtehpoor of three hours ago all slumber 
and silence! drowsy shroudeii figures stretched on every 
shopboardj scarce a soul in the streets. 

“ The very houses seem asleep.” 

Pompeii could scarcely be calmer. 

As there is nothing to be seen out of doors let us peep 
in imagination into forbidden seclusions^ let us enter the 
seraglio. There is a chamber prettily carved with grapes 
and other ornaments in a corner of the zenana which 
they tell you was occupied by the Turkish wife. We 
are not cold critics but warm believers in every thing 
just now ; therefore we must not scrutinize too severely 
the probabilities, but call up to imagination’s eye the 
lady of Constantinople. 

It is a difficult thing to describe female beauty, and ori- 
ental beauty especially can only be caught by glimpses, and 
much must always be left for fancy to fill in. Look at 
any of the heroines of the Waverley Novels, a phrase or 
two is all the great artist often gives of external portrait. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s picture of Lucretia is one of the 
most elaborate descriptions of personal appearance perhaps 
we have. The following passage from Aubrey DeVere’s 

Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey” contains 
a portrait of an oriental beauty which shall be here tran- 
scribed. A curious adventure took him into a Turkish 
harem, and this was one of the inmates. 

The favourite wife was a Circassian, and a fairer vision 
it would not be easy to see. Intellectual in expression she 
could hardly be called ; yet she was full of dignity, as well 
as of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her large black eyes, 
beaming with a soft and stealthy radiance, seemed as if 
they would have yielded light in the darkness ; and the 
heavy waves of her hair, which, in the excitement of the 
tumultuous scene, she carelessly flung over her shoulders, 
* The scene is a garden. 
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gleamed like a mirror. Her complexion was the most 
exquisite I have ever seen, its smooth and pearly purity 
being tinged with a colour, unlike that of flower or of 
fruit, of bud or of berry, but which reminded me of the 
vivid and delicate tints which sometimes streak the inside 
of a shell. Though tall, she seemed as light as if she had 
been an embodied cloud, hovering over the rich carpets 
like a child that does not feel the weight of its body ; and 
though stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was a 
sort of rapture. She, too, hhd that peculiar luxuriousness 
of aspect, in no degree opposed to modesty, which belongs 
to the East : around her lips was wreathed, in their still- 
ness, an expression at once pleasurable and pathetic, 
which seemed ever ready to break forth into a smile : her 
hands seemed to leave with regret whatever they had rest- 
ed on, and in parting to leave something behind ; and in 
all her soft and witching beauty she reminded me of 
Browning^s lines — ♦ 

“No swan-soft woman, rubbed in lucid oils, 

The gift of an enamoured god, more fair.’* 

With the exception of Browning’s lines, which T cannot 
say I like, this seems to me very beautiful, and as far as 
*I can judge gives a correct idea of oriental beauty gene- 
rally. If you are not satisfied, I must refer you to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s fair Fatima;” for I dare not 
try my hand after DeVere. 

The lady of Constantinople was seated on cushions of 
white silk and dressed in a caftan of pale blue and 
silver, a Turkish waistcoat of pale pink, and drawers 
of pale blue and white strix)es. She seemed lonely and 
distressed, a sitar lay on her lap, she took it up and 
.struck a few irregular chords, and then passing into a 
simple melancholy air, she sang some Turkish words, 
which bore a burden of this sort. 


THE SONG or THE LADY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I. 

I pant for the azure Sea, 

And its breezes fresh and free. 

For the home 1 would view once more, 

Sits by the gusty shore. 

And my heart turns to thee, 

Oh I Istamboul 1 
To the City of the Sea, 

And the home of my soul. 
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II. 

f 

The gleams of the sultry noon. 

Brood o’er the Andaroon ; 

Perl'umes of Indian dowers. 

Breathe thro’ the dizzy bowers ; 

And my heart turns to thee. 

Oh ! Istamboiil ! 

To the City of the Sea, 

And the home of my soul. 

IIP. 

Ilope came with the sea-born gale. 

Cheering, if doomed to fail, 

Comes with this slumberous air, 

A deep tho’ a calm despair ! 

And my heart turns to thee. 

Oh! Istamboiil! 

Oh! City of the Sea! 

^ Oh ! home of my soul. 

There w^as a Greek slave asleep in a corner of the apartment, 
a dark-eyed iEgcan islander. The music fell softly on her 
ears, and helped to aid the beautiful illusions of slumber, 
that she was far away and happy again in her own bright 
home. 

So now, dear M.half our day is described, and my second 
letter must finish the sketch ; till when, farewell. 
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1. Report on the State of Indigenous Education in eight DiV- 

tricts of the North W^estern Provinces of India, By H, 

S, Reid, Esq,, Visitor General of Schools. 

2. Notification dated the Sth June, 1852, 

The two publications at the head of this article afford 
satisfactory proof that in the department of education we 
have, at last, past through the stage of barren discussion 
and controversy, and have commenced a real, practical 
work. Reams of foolscap have been wasted in the battle 
between the Yernacularists, the Roman- typists and the ex- 
cliisively-English-edacationalists; but during the many 
years which intervened between the arrival in India of 
Lord William Bentinck and the publication of the circu- 
lars issued to Collectors and Magistrates in 1845, little or 
nothing had been done to advance the education of the 
mass of the people, or even to ascertain the actual state 
of instruction in the North W^cstern Provinces of India. 

It is true that four English Colleges have been estab- 
lished which have supplied many English writers to Go- 
•vernment offices and produced a few useful public officers ; 
but as yet these institutions have had no perceptible effect 
on the general state of education throughout the country. 

In 1845, the present Lieutenant Governor directed 
the attention of all district officers to the subject of ver- 
nacular education, and the improvement of the rude 
indigenous village schools, and caljed on them to furnish 
statistical details of the actual state of education in their 
several districts.* All available information on the subject 
being thus collected, he submitted for the approval of the 
Court of Directors, a plan for establishing in every village 
of a certain size, a school to be endowed by Govern- 
ment with an allotment of from 5 to 10 acres of rent-free 
land. The school-master was to be nominated by the 
zemindars and other residents of the village, his appoint- 
ment being subject to the approval of a Visitor. The 
maximum estimated cost of this scheme was to be a de- 
duction from the land rent amounting to Rs. 366,000, or 

* The returns xtere collected, compiled and published with a memoir by R. 
Thorntan, Esq., C. S. The title of the work is “ Memoir on the Statistics of 
Indigenous Education within the North Western Provinces of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, 1850.*' 
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£36,000 per annum, supposing that an endowed school 
were established in ca*ch of the 18,000 villages in which 
there arc more than 100 houses. This scheme was not 
approved of by the Court of Directors. Their chief 
objection was to the endowment of land, but while 
objecting to the particular plan before them they 
fully recognised the necessity for giving some pow- 
erful impulse” to elementary education in the North Wes- 
tern Provinces, and expressed their willingness to con- 
sider any comprehensive plan, having for its principle 
the remuneration of teachers by money payments. Wo 
cannot regret the determination of the home authorities. 
Apart from the specific objection to endowments of land, 
the scheme had loo much the characteristics of finality ; 
there would always be great danger of gradual deteriora- 
tion whenever the district officer might be lax in his super- 
vision j and above all, no provision was made for systematic 
visitation by trained inspectors. In accordance with the 
views of the Court of Directors, the Lieutenant Governor 
revised his scheme and matured that detailed in the reso- 
lution of Government No. 149 A, dated 9th February, 1850, 
and the sanction of the Court being obtained^ no time was 
lost in giving it effect. Eight districts were selected, and 
Mr. Reid appointed Visitor General of Schools, and direct-* 
ed to organize his staff of zillah and pergunnah visitors, 
and to choose teachers for the tehsili schools which were 
to be established at each tehsildaree station, and to serve 
as a model to the smaller schools in the neighbourhood. 
The chief excellencies of this plan appear to us to be its 
elasticity and its organization of an educational depart- 
ment under a distinct head. 

The above is an imperfect sketch of the steps which led 
to the appointment of a Visitor General with a special mis- 
sion to improve and encourage the extension of element- 
ary vernacular education. Mr. Reid seems to have per- 
formed his task with zeal and ability: he has surmounted 
all preliminary difficulties, and with the small means at 
his command has done much already, and has shewn that 
when proper measures are adopted there is no active 
opposition to be feared from the people themselves. 
The report which we have placed at the head of our arti- 
cle is the first fruit of Mr. Reid’s labours. It contains a 
full and graphic description of the existing modes of in- 
struction, and minute, and apparently accurate, statistics 
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of the present state of education; these (litter greatly from 
the returns sent in by the district oiheers of the same 
tract of country; but we can have no doubt that the in- 
formation collected by Mr. Reid is more trustworthy than 
that furnished by tehseeldars, who had no interest what- 
ever in the subject. The report would have been 
read with much greater pleasdre if it had not been so 
rigidly c\it up into a series of short paragraphs, each pre- 
faced by ad abstract of its contents, or, when the subject 
is continued, by the word ^^ditto.” We know not whether 
the plan is a device of the author’s, or a freak of the prin- 
ter’s. The effect is sometimes ludicrous, but generally 
most irritating. We give an example, paragraphs 288— 
289 run thus ; 

288. Ramsaran Dass^ seHes published and circulated by 
Government,. These useful books, best known as Ramsaran 

^^Dass’ series, had been publishe(i and extensively circulat- 
^^edby Government through its local Officers, in the hope 
^^that the attention of teachers might be directed to more 
practical studies than those pursued. 

289. But not taken up by village teachers. But the 
experiment though well designed, did not meet with the 
success it merited. The books purchased were bought 

* ** principally by putwarrees, for whose enlightenment, iu 
truth, they were specially compiled, but who purchased 
them at the bidding of their superior officer, and probably 
with a great number they have never been opened 
since,” &c., &c. 

The whole report is divided by Mr. Reid into six divi- 
sions. Thehrst is preliminary, the last, following the prece- 
dent of all despatches, is devoted to the acknowledgment 
of assistance received from other functionaries, and a recom- 
•mendation of deserving subordinates to the favorable no- 
tice of Government. The second, third, fourth and fifth ex- 
hibit the actual state and extent of vernacular education 
and describe the condition, the mode of teaching, and the 
customs prevailing in village schools; show the working, 
progress and prospects of tehsili schools, and the course of 
instruction prescribed ; the steps taken and in contempla- 
tion to produce a supply of school-books, and the measures 
adopted to improve and increase the number of village 
schools and school-masters. All difficulties from the 
prejudices and fears of the people appear to have been 
successfully combated, and by the 1st of May 1850, 
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eight zillali visitors^ thirty-three perguniiah visitors^ and 
fifty-eight teachers of^ tehsili schools were appointed, and 
the system fairly set to work. The tehsili school being 
intended to serve as a model for the surrounding district, 
the success of the scheme depended in some measure on a 
judicious selection of teachers ; but at the same time it was 
necessary to enlist on the side of improvement the vested 
interest represented by the already existing 3,000 village 
teachers. Mr. Reid, therefore, very wisely chose his first 
teachers from the most populift* and efficient of the school- 
masters of the surrounding villages. The standard of qua- 
lification was necessarily very low ; but it is said that many 
have improved themselves, some have been dismissed, and 
that as a body they are now efficient.” The object of the 
establishment of these schools has we think been mis- 
taken by Mr. Reid. He states (paragraphs 233 to 235), that 
it was to place within the reach of all, a sound elementary 
education,” that is to say, the amount of instruction ge- 
nerally understood by the terms reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In some schools, however, it is stated that 
several boys have commenced algebra, and geometry 
(having mastered arithmetic, mensuration and putwarree^s 
accounts), the history of India and topography of their 
own district.” It is difficult to understand how this amount' 
of instruction can be imjiartcd by teachers whose quali- 
fications arc such as described in paragraph 10. 

On the 30th April, 1851, the fifty-eight tehsili schools 
were attended by 2390 boys, and the number was increas- 
ing. The establishment and management of tehsili schools 
has probably occupied the chief part (rf Mr. Reid^s atten- 
tion. He must have felt that any sudden improvement of 
village schools was hopeless, and that until the scale of 
remuneration was raised, properly qualified teachers couhV 
not be obtained. The tehsili schools have been success- 
ful, and are a step in advance, but they cannot by any 
possibility fulfil completely the object of their institution 
as stated by the Visitor General. If there were 100 scholars 
at each of the fifty-eight tehsili schools, the number under 
instruction would be 5,800 out of a population of 5,200,000, 
and even this number could not be instructed properly un- 
less the number of teachers were at least doubled. It 
must not be supposed that the above remark is intended 
to depreciate the merit of the exertions which have been 
made. These schools will be most useful as models and 
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as nurseries for teachers, and their influence will no doubt 
be extensively felt, but they cannot place within the 
reach and means of all a sound education,’' and it should 
be clearly understood that this is not their object. 

The agricultural and petty shopkeeper class of India will 
probably never, certainly not for many years, entrust their 
children to the care of strangers in towns at a distance 
from their own villages ; if, therefore, these classes are to be 
instructed at all, it must be in village schools ; theimprovC' 
ir.cn t and encouragement of Ihese ought to be, and we be- 
lieve is, the ultimate end of Government, and we view with 
much jealousy any tendency to over-estimate tlie relativ e va- 
lue of the central schools under teachers paid by the State. 

In the eight districts of Agra, Allyghur, Bareilly, Kta- 
wah, Furruckabad, Muttra, Mynpoori, and Shahjebanpore, 
there were at tlie date of Mr. lleid’s report 3127 schools 
attended by 27,853 scholars; tlic total population of the 
districts named is, according to the last census, 5,191,341, 
or in round numbers 5,200,000. The number of scholars 
has now we believe increased to about 30,000; therefore, 
about one person in 167 is in receipt of some kind of educa- 
cation. Wlien we consider that in Prussia, one-sixth of 
the population are at all times under instruction, we can 
appreciate, though imperfectly, the contrast between the 
state of education in the two cojintries. In India the 
number of young persons of a school-going age has gene- 
rally been reckoned at one- twelfth of the population. This 
result has been apparently obtained by excluding all 
females from the calculation, and perhaj)s at present 
we must practical fy do so. The number of males 
of a school-going age in the eight districts under review 
will on this supposition be 433,333; about one-fourteenth 
o*f this number are at school. Lamentable as is this 
state of things, it need not dishearten those who are 
striving to improve it. According to an estimate made 
in 1795, the number of charity schools in Great Britain 
and Ireland was 1856, and the number of pupils 43,479. 
The instruction given in these schools was little, if at all, 
superior to that to l^e obtained in our village schools. 
Even within the last few years the majority of dames 
schools were kept by persons very little superior to the 
Hindi teacher: the answer given by one of the dames might 
have been given at a village in India: ^^It’s little they pays 
me, and its little I teaches ’em," One-niuth of the popu- 
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lation of Great Britain is now under instruction^ and the 
qualifications of the teachers are daily improving: If so 
great a change has been effected in England in the face 
of much active and more passive opposition^ we may well 
hope for a more rapid progress in India where the Govern- 
ment is all-powerful. 

We must however quit this part of the subject for the 
present, and introduce the reader to the village school and 
its master. There seems to be a preliminary difficulty in 
the definition of the term hchool/^ it certainly must not 
be taken in the meaning which is attached to it in Eng- 
land. Mr. J. Muir truly states that in nine cases out of 
ten, the Persian teacher is a domestic tutor.” The same 
remark applies to Sanskrit, Arabic and Koran schools. The 
average ratio of scholars, to teachers in all classes of 
schools is 8-75 to 1. The Sanscrit, Arabic, Koran, and 
Persian Schools appear to be more than useless for 
every practical object, and are utterly undeserving of 
assistance from Government. The object being the im- 
provement of vernacular education, no school should be 
recognized in which either Urdu or Hindi are not taught. 
The village teacher is remunerated in various ways : 
sometimes a fixed salary is given, sometimes settled tui- 
tion fees, or presents on festivals and holidays ; others 
work by contract, and, others are paid when the scho- 
lar has mastered a section of the multiplication table; 
others again receive payment in the form of rations; 
but various as are their modes of remuneration, they 
agree in being on the lowest possible scale. Out of 31*27 
schoolmasters 555 actually receive 16ss than two rupees 
(four shillings) a month, 1213 less than three rupees 
(six shillings), and only 29 are fortunate enough to 
receive more than Ils.l2 a month. This being the rate 
of remuneration, we cannot be surprized at hearing that 
no one turns to teaching, who is fit for any other 
employment;”* that the Hindi teacher is often unable 
to read ; he uses no book, but teaches the multiplication 
table by word of mouth.” Of Persian teachers, we are 
told that their attainments are excessively superficial, 
and in inverse proportion to the magnitude of their preten- 
sions,” and generally it is said that the knowledge imparted 
'' is of the most unpractical nature; that the Sanscrit scho- 
lar wastes years in collecting a useless store of words; 

* Paragraph ^45. 
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the Persian scholar spends eight or nine years in 
acquiring a slight smattering of a language all but dead 
as far as this country is concerned ; that in the Hindi 
schools, the memory alone • of the scholar is exercised ; 
he leaves school with his mind filled with a vast store of 
the multiplication table.” 

Our limits will not allow of our following Mr. Reid 
through the details of his curious account of the customs ob- 
served in the several classes of schools, but we cannot do him 
the injustice to omit all mention of the system of disci- 
pline enforced by the unlearned pedagogue. The several 
descriptions of punishment are explained with so much 
zest and minuteness that we cannot help feeling how for- 
tunate we have been in having been brought up in a 
school, in which a birch was the only instrument of 
punishment. That our readers may also be in a position to 
have the same comfortable feeling, we extract at length 
paragraphs 89 to 95, leaving out only the Dittos” which 
head each paragraph. 

89. * Goshmali^ is administered under six different 
forms; firstly, the teacher himself is the operator; 
secondly, the boy operates on himself; thirdly, the offend- 
er, while pulling his own ears, is, with a refinement of 
cruelty, made to sit down and rise up alternately with 
great rapidity ; fourthly, two other boys, holding each one 
ear, make the victim sit down and rise up as fast as 
possible ; fifthly, (in this and in the following method, the 
Tnodus operandi, the working out the penalty is more elabo- 
rate), the boy is made to sit down, to thrust his hands 
under his legs, and* in this painfully absurd position to 
retain hold of both ears. This infliction is termed kanon 
Sick sir; sixthly, the offender standing on one leg with his 
ahm thrust under the other pulls his own ears. 

90. The punishment termed gatti rakhna is admi- 
nistered as follows. The boy is made to bend down, 
pebbles being placed on the back of each hand, and one 
on ^the small of his back/ Should any of the pebbles 
drop off, the boy is switched. Frequently the culprit is 
made to slap bis own face. On the inattentive scholar's 
neck, a brick-bat is ingeniously adjusted, so that if he 
does not regard his book steadCty, it falls off, and discovers 
the want of attention. 

91. Wholesale punishment is indicted in a man- 
ner which I can better illustrate by an example, than 
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•lesrrilic. Tliore are four delinquents. A, B, C, 11, of whom 
l> is more j^uilty than C, and so on. A girres D four blows 
iii tlie fare, 1) beats C three tiuae^, C. strikes B twice, and 
H strikes A once. 

92. The following device is at times adopted in the 
KathgarU district. The teacher takes a piece of kankar 
ill each hand, and presses the upper part of the boy’s ear 
between the pebble and his finger. 

93. Tn the Mathura District, when the Hindi scho- 
lar is wanting in industry* or attention, his hands are^ 
tied behind his neck, and his head is loaded with all the 
writing boards of the school. This mode of punishment 
IS termed patthjala, 

94. To induce regular and punctual attendance, the 
teacher, placing the boys in a row before him, gives 
the first comer, f. c. the hoy who came to school first fhat 
morning, one blow with a switch, or sometimes lets him 
go ^ scot-free.’ The second comer receives two blows, the 
third three, and so on. Tbe first boy is termed mlri, the 
second d hot ay the third teltty fourth choulay &c. &c. The 
practice is termed chanti marnaP and is, I believe, con- 
fined to Hindi schools. 

95. The mm and peach tree furnish the teacher with 
his supply of switelies,” 

It is hardly necessary to say that these punishments 
seldom fall to the lot of the children of those who pay ; 
in fact, it is said that the most incorrigible boy seldom 
comes in for more than slaj)ping and soft flogging.” 
Holidays arc considered after punishments, and it would 
seem that there is no lack of them in* any of the schools. 
In the Hindi, there are eight monthly holidays, and sun- 
dry annual ones, besides the two harvests, at which seasons 
tlic schools are generally deserted. As the teacher usually 
receives a small present on holidays, he is not likely to 
object to their number. An encouraging proof of the import- 
ance attached to education is given in paragraph 195, in 
Avhich are described the ceremonies observed on the Hindi 
^^cholar first going to school. They are most elaborate, but 
we must refer the reader to the report, as we have not 
space for the account given. We must also pass rapidly 
over all discussion, as to the castes of teachers, the ages 
and castes of scliolars, the duration of schools, the 
cause of^ their want of permanency, the periods of 
service oi teachers, and many other questions, regarding 
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which full information is given. The want of permanence 
of schools is almost as serious an evil as the want of capa- 
city in the teacher, aSd probably arises from the same 
cause. The average duration of a Hindi school is little 
more than one year; but at the same time it appears 
that the teachers arc much more constant to their avoca- 
tion. More than half have been employed in teaching for 
periods varying from 5 to 50 years. Mr. Reid states 
that no one fit for any other employment ever becomes a 
Hindi schoolmaster. We wcfuld add that no one who had 
for four years lived on three rupees a month, in a small 
room 10 feet square, with no window, and with 20 boys 
screaming the multiplication table at the top of their lungs, 
could at the end of that term be fit for any more intellec- 
tual employment. 

Even from the very imperfect sketch which we have at- 
tempted to give, it will be evident, first, that the number 
of young persons actually receiving elementary vernacu- 
lar instruction in reading and writing is very much smaller 
than the number reported as attendants at school; se- 
condly, that the new tehsili schools can make but little 
impression on the mass of ignorance which exists, and that 
unless the efficiency of the village schools is greatly in- 
creased, the tehsili schools will be calculated to aggravate 
the evil pointed out in paragraph 6 of Mr. Secretary Thorn- 
ton^s letter dated April 19th, 1848, in which we read that 
the fear now is that the village and district officers will 
be so far ahead of the mass of the people, as the more to 
expose these latter to injury from dishonesty and intrigue.” 
It is clear that thd efficiency of village schools can only 
be improved by securing more competent teachers and by 
supplying good elementary school-books. Some progress 
Ifas been made in the latter work ; but while the pay of a 
teacher is less, it can hardly be expected that his qualifi- 
cations should be much greater, than those of a day labourer. 
To secure competent teachers then, sufficient remuneration 
must be secured. This may be done either by a direct 
grant making all schoolmasters stipendiaries of the State, 
or by increasing the number of scholars so as to make the 
school fees afford a respectable livelihood to the teacher ; 
or lastly, grants in aid might be given, the school fees 
being still considered as the main support of the teacher. 
The first plan is open to many objections apart from all 
considerations of expense; but those alone are fatal to ita 

cs 2 
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adoption. To teach 400,000 youths would require at least 
6,000 teachers who could hardly be paid less thanRs. 10 a 
month each ; the annual charge i#hc eight districts under 
consideration would be Rs. 600,000 or J60,000 a year, or 
about j6Ji40,000 for the whole of the Northwestern Provin- 
ces. We have little hope that so large a sum will ever be de- 
voted to education in India. The second plan wil I be a much 
more tedious operation, but if successful its effects, direct 
and indirect, will be more certain and lasting ; and we believe 
that the right course has been taken, and that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s Notification dated 8th June, 1853, 
will be found to have supplied the motive which was want- 
ing to induce all classes to make an effort to obtain for 
themselves and their children, the elements at Jeast of 
education. By this order all functionaries are prohibited 
from employing in the Government services any person 
who is unable to read and write. Village chokeydars are 
at present exempted from tlie test, bu1> we see no reason 
why this exemption should continue. A chowkeydar, though 
in receipt of a very small salary, is generally an impor- 
tant personage in a village, and not unfrequently a near 
relative of the lumberdar: his usefulness would be greatly 
increased if he were able to read and write, and if a year's 
grace were given we believe that there would be no lack 
of qualified candidates. It is very difficult to estimate 
the number of persons directly and indirectly affected by 
the imposition of an educational test, but we may safely 
assert that all candidates for public employment, and 
that the children of all now in employment, will at once 
btffake themselves or be sent to the nearest qualified in- 
structor, and we shall be greatly disappointed if Mr. Reid’s 
report for May, 1853, does not shew a vast accession of 
scholars to the schools under his inspection. These may 
probably be 100,000, but even with that number, scattered 
as they would be over a wide extent of ground, the pecu- 
niary aid of Government will be required if a fair rate of 
remuneration is to besecufed to the teachers; and we fear 
the small sum of Rs. 4,320 per annum for the eight districts 
will be found sadly insufficient. We will hope that if it is 
required, a more liberal grant will be made; in the mean- 
time, we must rest satisfied with the knowledge that a very 
large proportion of the population have now for the first 
time such a direct and immediate interest in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, as will compel them to employ and to 
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pay persons capable of imparting the necessary amount of 
instruction. 

We feel some regret Chat our limits have prevented our 
making a fuller use of the ample information regarding 
the present state of vernacular education placed at our 
disposal in Mr. Reid's report, but this regret is lessened 
by the feebng, that the existing state of education among 
the agricultural and lower classes of the people of India 
is best represented by a bjank, and that consequently 
the long arrays of figures and statistics, which must have 
cost their compiler so much labour, have now a tendency 
to mislead, if carelessly studied. In future days, this 
record and description of the primeval village schools will 
be most valuable and curious, and it will then be read 
without any of the feelings of shame which its perusal 
must now excite in the minds of all who remember that 
it is a description of the educational state of a country, 
which has been under British rule for half a century. 

We must now conclude with a cursory notice of the 
interesting experiment in progress in the Agra and Myn- 
poorie Jails. A full account of the results in the Myn- 
poorie Jail has lately been published; equal Buccess has 
^rewarded Dr. Walker's exertions in the monster Jail of 
Agra. Punishments are almost unknown, and the pri- 
soners, though the most desperate of their class and all 
sentenced to long periods of imprisonment for the most 
heinous oftences, are said to have undergone a most mar^ 
vellous change. The discipline of the Jail is kept up by 
the prisoners themselves. It seems impossible to believe 
that merely learning to read and write, without any at- 
tempt to impart religious or even moral instruction, 
should tame a mob composed of reckless and hopeless 
ruffians collected from all parts of upper India. The fact 
is however as we have stated above ; and the beneficial 
result is probably owing to the introduction of a new sub- 
ject of interest, unconnected with their former career, 
which drives away the ennui under which they were for- 
merly prompted to plot resistance and vain attempts to 
escape. 

These experiments, which have been so successfully 
carried out in the Agra and Mynpoorie Jails, afford a strik- 
ing confirmation of a fact, which though still disputed is 
daily becoming more generally accepted ; namely, that 
purely secular, that is negatively religious education, al- 

G 3 ^ 
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thougli it has no tetidency to diminish the number of 
what may be called intellectual crimes^ has a marked and 
decided effect in repressing crimes of violence. Jail 
schools will however not only assist the police, but by 
occupying the mind will preserve many a prisoner from 
contamination, and we sincerely hope that ere long a 
schoolmaster may be a recognized officer in every Indian 



^'Cuttings and iahredH of learning, with various; fragments and i)()ints of 
wit, are drawn together and tacked in any fautaatic form .” — Lord 
bury. 


A METAMORPHOSIS OP HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

111 the reign of the good*Queen Bess, I was a donkey — 
donkey, as far as T remember — but we are not permitted 
to remember these things too distinctly ; but donkey 1 
believe I was to the dean of Durham. 

And a most kind and good master was the dean to me. 
When tlie groom, and that was not unfrequenlly, robbed 
like of my due — the rascal used to sell my oats and drink 
the money — the good old man would bring me an extra 
fced in his shovel hat. 

I was the favorite animal, sir, of all his stud, and lie 
always rode me himself — yes, he rode me himself. For be 
it remembered that deans in those days, like the prophets 
of old, did ride their asses ; and, wliat is more, they rode 
us in full canonicals. 

• Now, picture to yourself me and my old master. 

I can assure you tliat when he was mounted on my 
back, it was a most dithcult thing, unless you had a dis- 
criminating eye in your head, to tell where the dean 
ended and 1 began ; into such a sublime compound animal 
did we blend. Well, sir, this went on for many many 
happy years^ and I thought that I should have died a na- 
tural death in the service of a kind master. 

But it was not to be. 

• A wicked H. B. — there are H. B.’s in all reigns — 
chanced to come to Durham on a visit, and oh I the wretch, 
if he did not caricature me and my poor old master. 

And what do you think he wrote under his cruel daub ? 

Centaur not fabulous.^^ 

He did indeed, and bis joke was a fatal one to me. The 
dean, sir, who, though a good-natured man, could never 
stand a joke at his own expense, had me shot, and so 
ended the happiest of my existences — my donkeyhood. 
I will not trouble you with all my metamorphoses, in the 
time of the Stuarts and during the Protectorate, but come 
down at once — for it is Apropos to the reign of George 
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III. 1 had the oft'er, sir, I had, of being a donkey in the 
days of the third George, but I declined it. 

This was the era of donkeys, and I liked not then, as 
as I like not now, to be one of a multitude, 1 declined 
the offer, sir, and for my obstinacy on that occasion — for 
T cannot account for my fate in any other way — I was 
condemned to be what you now see me — a man, 

IJariley Coleridge^s JRemaim. 


SEA CHANGES. 

From shore to shore the waters sleep, 
Without a breath to move them ; 

And mirror many a fathom deep. 

Rocks round and skies above them. 

I catch the seabird’s lightest wail 
That dots the distant billow. 

And hear the flappings of the sail 
That lull the sea-boy’s pillow. 

Anon — across the glassy bay. 

The catspaw gusts come creeping ; 

A thousand waves are soon at play, 

In sunny freshness leaping. 

The surge once more talks round the shore. 
The good ship walks the ocean ; 

Seas, skies, and men all wake again. 

To music, health, and motion. 

But now the clouds, in angry crowds. 

On Heaven’s grim forehead muster. 

And wild and wide sweeps o’er the tide. 
The white squall’s fitful bluster. 

The stout ship heels, the brave heart reels. 
Before the ’whelming breaker; 

And all in nature quakes, and feels. 

The presence of its Maker. 
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Oh, glorious still in every form, 

Untamed, untrodden ocean ; 

Beneath the sunshine, or the storm, 

Ui stillness, or commotion ; 

Be mine to dwell beside the sw'el!, 

A witness of thy wonders ; 

Feel thy light spray around me play, 

And thrill before thjr thunders ! 

While yet a boy f felt it joy. 

To gaze upon thy glories ; 

I loved to ride thy stormy tide. 

And shout in joyous chorus. 

With calmer brow I haunt thee now, 

To nurse sublime emotion ; 

My soul is awed, and fill’d with God, 

By thee, majestic ocean, 

//. F, Lite's Poems, 


EPIGRAMS. 

» 

Half an hour’s amusement may be occasionally gained 
by looking over old John Owen’s book of Latin Epigrams. 
He lived in the time of James the 1st, and supported him- 
self by his birch, being master of Warwick School, a 
circumstance which Ben Jonson rather coarsely and 
savagely indicated ^by. saying that he swei)t a miserable 
pittance from the posteriors of little boys.” 

Owen was no Kosciusko — he writes, 

• Ilia mihi patria est, ubi pascor non ubi nascor 

Ilia — ubi sum notus, non ubi natus eram : 

111a mihi patria est, mihi qum patrimonia preebet, 

Hie, ubicunque haheo quod satis est, habito. 

And again another epigram, which may be thus Englished, 
says : — 

How sweet and glorious a thing to die 
A martyr for the land that gave us birth ! 

But sweeter to be left, good sirs, think I, 

A blessing to one’s country — on the earth. 
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He had a high opinion of the mission of wine. The 
subject being taken of an Bacchus sit Beus?^^ he treats 
it in the following liabelaisque manner — indeed our well 
beloved Francis might be himself speaking — 

Nonne vides, ut, cum vos dulcis inebriat humor 
Summa quatit capitum Bacchus et imee pedum : 

Exaltaiido pedes humiles, de sede superbum 
Dejiciendo caput^ se probat esse dcum. 

We must suppose it to have been a “ next moriiing^^ 
when he wrote rather in the blues as follows : 

Sweet streamlets to the briny sea 
lloll on with constant motion : 

So pleasant life flows down, ah me I 
Into death’s bitter ocean « 

But he could be grave as well as merry and gloomy. 

Epitaphium Athei. 

Mortuus est, quasi victurus post funera non sit 
Sic vixit, tanquam non moriturus erat. 

OF THE EXPERIENCE OF A STREET AUTHOR, OR POET. • 

1 have already mentioned the present number of street 
authors, as I most frequently heard them styled, though 
they write only verses. I called upon one, on the recom- 
meudatioii of a neighbouring tradesman, of whom I made 
some inquiries. He could not tell me the number of the 
house in the court where the man lived, but said I had 
only to inquire for the tinker, or the poet, and any one 
would tell me. 

I found the poor poet, who bears a good character, on a. 
sick bed; he was suffering, and had long been suffering, 
from abscesses. He was apparently about forty-five, with 
tlie sunken eyes, hollow cheeks and, not* pale but thick 
and rather yellow complexion, which indicate ill-health 
and scant food. He spoke quietly and expressed resigna- 
tion, His room was not very small and was furnished in 
the way usual among the very poor, but there were a few 
old pictures over the mantle piece. His eldest boy, a lad 
of thirteen or fourteen, was making dog-chains ; at which 
he earned a shilling or two, sometimes "Zs, 6d, by sale iu 
the streets. 
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I was born at Newcastle-under-Jjyne/^ the man said, 
‘‘ but was brought to London when, 1 believe, I was only 
three months old. I was very fond of reading poems, in 
my youth, as soon as I could read and understand almosU 
Y^es, very likely, sir; perhaps it was that put it into my 
head to write them afterwards. I was taught wire-work- 
ing, and jobbing, and was brought up to hawking wire- 
work in the streets and all over England and Wales. It 
was never a good trade — just a living. Many and many 
a weary mile weVe travelled together, I mean my wife 
and I have; and we’ve sometimes been benighted, and had 
to wander or rest about until morning. 

It was not that we had not money to pay for a lodging, 
but we could not get one ; we lost count of the days some- 
times in wild parts ; but if we did lose count or thought 
we had, I could always tell when it was Sunday morning 
by the look of nature; there was a mystery and a beauty 
about it as told me. I was very fond of Goldsmith’s poetry 
always. I can repeat ^ Edwin and Emma’ now. No, Sir ; 
I never read the ^ Vicar of Wakefield.’ I found ^ Edwin 
and Emma’ in a book called the ^ Speaker.’ 

About fourteen years ago I tried to make a shilling or 
4wo by selling my verses. I’d written plenty before, but 
made nothing by them ; indeed I never tried. The first 
song I ever sold was to a concert-room manager. The 
next I sold had great success. It was called the ‘ Demon 
of the Sea,’ and was to the tune of the ^ Brave old Oak.’ 
Do I remember how it began? Yes, Sir; I remember every 
word of it. It beg?\ja, 

Unfurl the sails. 

We’ve easy gales ; 

• And, helmsman, steer aright; 

Hoist the grim death’s head. 

The pirate’s head ; 

For a vessel heaves in sight ! 

That song was written for a concert room, but soon 

in the streets, and ran a whole winter. I got only one 
shilling for it. Then I wrote the " Pirate of the Isles’ 
and other ballads of that sort. The concert-rooms pay no 
better than the printers for the streets. 

Perhaps the best thing I ever wrote was the ^ Husband’s 
Dream.’ I’m very sorry indeed I can’t offer you copies of 
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some of my ballads^ ^but I hav^nt a single copy myself of 
any of them, not one ; I dare say Pve written a thousand 
in ray time, and most of them were printed. I believe 
I0,00b were sold of the 'Husband^s Dream.' 

It begins : 

Oh Dermot you look healthy now, 

Your dress is neat and clean ; 

1 never see you drunk about. 

Then tell me where you’ve been. 

Your wife and family — are they well? 

You once did use them strange : 

O, are you kinder to them grown. 

How came this happy change ? 

^^Then Dermot lells how he dreamed of his wife's sudden 
death and his children's misery as they cried about her 
dead body, while he was drunk in bed, and as he calls 
out in his misery, he wakes, and finds his wife by his side. 
The ballad ends : 

I pressed her to my throbbing heart, 

Whilst joyous tears did stream ; ^ 

And ever since I’ve heaven blest, 

For sending me that dream. 

Dermot turned teetotaler. The teetotalers were very much 
pleased with that song. The printer once sent me five shil- 
lings, on account of it. I have written all sorts of things — 
ballads on a subject and copies of verses, and anything 
ordered of me, or on any thing I thought would be an- 
ceptedj but now I can't get about. I 've been asked to write 
indecent songs, but I refused. One man offered me five shil- 
lings for six such songs: ^ Why that's less than the common 
price,' said I, ^ instead of something over to pay for the 
wickedness.' All those sort of songs come now to the 
streets, I believe all do, from the concert rooms. I can 
imitate aj^y poetry. I don't recollect any poet Fve imi- 
tated. No, Sir, not Scott or Moore that I know of, but if 
they 've written popular songs, then I dare say I have 
imitated them. Writing poetry is no comfort to me in 
my sickness. It might if I could write just what I 
please. The printers like hanging subjects best and I 
don't. But when any of them sends to order a copy of 
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Tcrses for a ^sorrqgrful lamentation/ of course, I must 
supply tliem. I don’t think much of what I’ve done that 
way. If I’d my own fancy. I’d keep writing acrostics, 
such as one I wrote on our rector.” God bless him,” 
interrupted the wife, ^Hie is a good man.” That he is,” 
said the poet, ^^but he’s never seen what I wrote about 
him, and perhaps never will.” He then desired his wife 
to reach his big Bible, and out of it he handed me a 
piece of paper, with the following lines written on it in 
a small neat hand enough. • 

C elestial blessings hover round his head, 

H undreds of podr, by his kindness were fed, 

A nd precepts taught which he himself obeyed. 

M an, erring man, brought to the fold of God, 

P reaching pardon through a Saviour’s blood. 

N o lukewarm priest, but firm to heaven’s cause, 

E xamples showed how much he loved its laws, 

Y outh and age he’ll to their wants attend, 

S teward of Christ — the poor man’s sterling friend. 

There would be some comfort Sir,” he continued, if 
one could go on writing at will like that. As it is, 1 
Sometimes write verses all over a slate, and rub them out 
again. Live hard ! yes, indeed we do live hard, I hardly 
know the taste of meat. We live on bread and butter, 
and tea; no not any fish. As you see, Sir, I work at tin- 
ning. I put new bottoms into old tin pots, and such like. 
Here is my sort of bench, by my poor bit of a bed. In 
the best weeks I earn four shillings by tinning, never 
higher. In bad weeks I earn only one shilling by it, and 
sometimes not that, — and there are more shilling than four 
shilling weeks by three to one. As to my poetry, a good 
week is three shillings, and a poor week is one shilling, — 
and sometimes I make nothing at all that way. So I leave 
you to judge, sir, whether we live hard; for the comings 
in, and what we have from the parish, must keep six of us, 
myself, my wife, and four children. It’s a Iqpg, hard 
struggle.” Yes, indeed,” said the wife, it’s just as you 
have heard any husband tell, sir. We’ve two shillings a 
week and four loaves of bread from the parish, and the 
rent’s two and six pence and the landlord every week has 
two shillings — and six pence he has done for him in tin- 
ning work; oh! we do live hard indeed.” 
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As r was taking my leave, the p<^r man expressed a 
desire that I would tfike the copy of an epitaph which he 
liad written for himself. If ever/^ he said I am rich 
enough to provide for a tombstone, or my family is rich 
enougli to give me one, this shall be my epitaph.” (T co- 
pied it from a blank page in his biblc). 

“ Stranger pause, a moment stay. 

Tread lightly o’er this mound of clay. 

Here lies T — II — , in hopes to rise 
And meet his Saviour in the skies I 
(>hrist his refuge. Heaven his Home, 

Where pain and sorrow never come. 

ITis journey’s done, his trouble’s past. 

With God he sleeps in peace at last.” 

Mayhew*s London Labor and the London Poor, 


DEATH BY BURNING. 

Wordsworth in a letter to Mr. Dyce (Memoirs, Vol. II. 
275), thanks him for a new edition of Shirley. 

Shirley and his wife both perished from anxiety and dis- 
tress induced by the great fire of London, which destroyed 
all their property. This circumstance calls to Words- 
worth’s mind, the recollection of the fearful death of an 
author in his own neighbourhood, and he mentions some 
particulars. This letter to Mr. 33yce was copied into some 
of the reviews as containing a pathetic anecdote. 

Happening to have at hand a full account of the fearful 
event published at the time, March 1829, in a Cumber- 
land paper, we think it will be perused with interest : 

Lately under singularly awful circumstances, Mn 
Thomas Sanderson, a remarkable character, for many 
years resident at Shield-green, Kirklinton, on the romantic 
banks of the river Lyne. Mr. Sanderson had been busily 
engaged in preparing some essays and poems for publica- 
tion. He lately said to his friend Mr. Holmes, of Lyne 
Cottage, I am going to be industrious this winter — 
I shall work by candlelight,” a very unusual circumstance 
with him, as he generally retired to rest soon after night- 
tall, and rose early in the morning. In pursuance of his 
new resolution, he prosecuted his literary labours to (for 
him) a late hour, but certainly not after midnight, — 
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and appears to have made up a elieerful fire of wood, liav- 
ing ill a corner of liis cottage, near tfte fire place, a consi- 
derable quantity of dried fagots, sticks, and whins (furze). 
The same room served him for parlour, kitchen and 
hall.” Here were his manuscripts (in a large box), a rather 
valuable collection of books and various domestic utensils-. 
Tlie outer door of the cottage was situated at the back 
part of the premises, and opened into a passage, at the end 
of which, between the room door and the wall which divided 
his from an adjoining tenemCht, was placed his bed, the only 
one belonging to the household. When Mr. Sanderson 
retired to rest, between eleven and twelve, be is supposed 
to have left some sticks burning in the grate ; some of these 
had probably fallen out soon afterwards, and ignited 
the combustible materials strewn upon the floor. The 
fire was first discovered by the inmates of the adjoining 
tenement, who had just time to escape, and the alarm 
being instantly given at a farmhouse hard by, the farmer, 
his man, and a boy, used their utmost exertions to coun- 
teract 'the flames. Mr. Sanderson, it was evident, had 
not effected his escape, as his door was fastened and no 
one had seen him : after several attempts the door was 
at length forced in, and he was found lying behind it 
dreadfully scorched by the fire, whirch was blazing all 
around him ; even his shirt had been burnt entirely from 
off his back, after he had left his bed. The farmer, not 
being able to enter, on account of the heat, laid hold of 
one of Mr. Sanderson's legs and endeavored to draw out 
his body; finding this difficult, on account of some boxes 
which stood in the >Vay, he at length got hold of one of his 
arms, but it had been so fearfully burnt, that the flesh 
and skin gave way. However he at IciigtVi succeeded in 
getting out the body and in removing it from the scene of 
destruction. 

From the dreadful manner in which the head and body 
were scorched, it was left for dead upon the green near the 
door, as there was no sign of animation, and it presented 
the most frightful appearance, having been burnt entirely 
black. The only parts left untouched were the legs below 
the knees, which had been preserved by some boxt^s, and a 
portion of the right cheek, and the palm of the right hand, 
on which this cheek is supposed to have rested while he 
was in a reclining position behind the door. The flames 
were still raging with great fury, and much that was va- 
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luable was yet within their reach, therefore the body was 
neglected, and left u})on the green for nearly two hours, 
exposed to a piercing atmosphere. But what was their 
astonishment when on going to remove the body of Mr. 
Sanderson, they found it gone. Animation had returned, 
and he had walked or crept to some distance from the spot 
where he was laid down. After a search, he was discover- 
ed, standing against a tree, presenting such .a horrid spec- 
tacle as human eye scarcely ever beheld. When he was 
first spoken to, he inquired w^ere he was, and said, “ For 
God^s sake, let me have a bed to die on, I shall not 
be long in this world.^^ He was then taken to a farm- 
house and put to bed, where he lay conversing about 
his affairs, apparently suffering little pain, and the 
next day calmly breathed his last. Whilst he was 
thus conversing, he gave directions respecting his funeral. 
After he had been put to bed, he anxiously inquired 
after his manuscripts, which he was told had fallen a 
prey to the flames. He replied, in a manner that evinced 
both a deep concern and a longing after literary fame — 
Then all is lost.^^ A short time before he died, he 
faintly articulated, I die, as I have lived, in peace with 
mankind.^' The manuscripts, above alluded to, wer§ 
nearly saved, but an untoward accident consigned them 
all to destruction. The farmer, at the imminent hazard 
of his own life, rushed through the flames to preserve the 
literary treasure which he knew was deposited in a chest. 
He succeeded in laying hold of the chest, which was 
partially burned ; but as he was making his way out with it, 
the bottom gave way, and the manuseVipts fell a prey to 
the destructive element. The unfortunate sufferer said 
that when he rushed from his bed, he reached the door 
in a state of perfect sensibility, which he remembered welt, 
but he became confused by the dense smoke, and a sense of the 
imminent danger to which he was exposed ; and he was con- 
vinced that he might have made his escape, had he not in his 
confusion, whilst endeavouring to unlock the door, always 
turned the key the wrong way. Mr. Sanderson was the 
son of the Eevd. Mr. Sanderson of Teburghara, Cumber- 
land, and was born in 1758, consequently he was in his 
aeveniy-first year. There was little of incident in his life. 

Carefully and classically educated, he for some years 
taught a school with success ; he had an aversion for the 
bustle of the world ; he neglected the graces, and courted 
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fsolitude^ yet he was sensibly alive tc^thc charms of liter- 
ature, and his heart was thoroughly imbued with the best 
feelings of our nature, — in religion a sincere Christian, 
in politics an ardent lover of his king, country, and 
constitutional order. His personal appearance latterly 
was strongly indicative of the seclusion and loneliness of 
bis life. His head and eye -were tine; but his general 
conformation was little in union with the laws of elegance; 
while from long practice, h^^ speech and his garb alike 
partook of rusticity. These peculiarities, however, were of 
no moment. If the casket were rough, the jcAvel within 
was of the highest value. Heart, soul, knowledge, talent, 
honor, melting charity,” and brotherly love, were there. 
As an author, Air. Sanderson first became known to the 
public by prose and poetical pieces, published many years 
ago, under the signature of Cato” in the Cumberland 
Packet, then the only newspaper in Cumberland ; subse- 
quently he occasionally contributed to the literary depart- 
ment of the Carlisle Journal. In 1800, he published, in 
Carlisle, a small volume by subscription, entitled, Original 
poems, by Thomas Sanderson,” adopting from Horace the 
motto ^^supplcx populi suflragia capto.” His uniformly 
l^eat manner of expressing himself in writing is exempli- 
fied in his ^^advertisement” to that work, dated Burn- 
side, August 16th, 1800.” 

A great part of the following poems was written in a 
sequestered village in the north of Cumberland. If the^ 
reader find pleasure in their perusal, I shall not consider 
that I have writteq wholly in vain; if he complain of 
wearisomeness and shut the book, I shall not, like many 
unsuccessful candidates for the laurel, charge him with 
want of taste and discernment, but consider myself defi- 
cient in those powers which arc necessary to the success of 
every work, whether its object be pleasure or instruction.” 

The poetry in the volume is on various subjects and 
various in merit. 

* * :1c 4: * 

Mr. Sanderson w^as passionately fond of rural scenery, 
and no inducement whatever could prevail upon him, for 
any length of time, to quit the delightful scenes amongst 
which he luxuriated on the banks of the Lyne. He had 
no wish to leave, even in death, the spot to which he had 
been so strangely attached in life, and his dying request 
was, that he might be buried in Kirklinton Cburcb-yard.” 
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Tills it seems was.complied with, and a large body of 
frioiids follo^vod the remains of the unfortunate man to 
the grave. Tiiere must have been a fearful pathos in the 
ashes to ashes'’ Avhieh cannot fail to have touched all 
present. 


MORNINQ PIECES, 

AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 

1 . 

P'ery early. 

The dog-star Sirius, still unblanched, 

Hides ill Ins zenith near the Pleiades, 

There is no voice Jis yet of birds : the sea 
Is tranquil, and the pauses of the winds, 

Sleep on the mullled waters of the Strait. 

Euri^^tldes. 

II. 

Sunrise, 

The night has passed: for streaking all the East, 
The rose-red morning blushes through the w'ood: 
Woke by the dew the birds begin their songs, 
lie who liatli spent a weary, watchful night. 

The dusty traveller, puts out his torch, 

Whose half- exhausted flame pales at the sun, 

Then with new vigour in his manly step, 

Forth strides the rustic to the daily task. 

OlHd. 


M. 
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Jordan’s voamoe LiTyiRAiiiE.” 

AVe have had put into our hand, a small French Ah)- 
luDic publishcnl ^‘A la Have” in 1735, entitled Histoire 
d'lm Voyage Litterairc fait cn mdccxxxiu. cn France, 
on Angleterre ct cn Hollandc ; avee imc Lettre fort 
curiense, conccrnaiit les pretcudus niiracdes dc I’ahbS 
Paris ot les convulsions risiblcs dii Chevalier Folard.’’ 

Tlie litlc-page is anonymous, but the dedication, which 
is to a nobleman of tlic following appalling titles, Ijc 
B aron de Kamkc, Seigneur do Klezke, Tiu^heband, Prediko 
etc. etc., is signed ^ ^'C.F. J., ii Berlin,” and these initials, 
we believe stand for Cliarlcs Fticnne Jordan, a Prussian 
miscellaneous writer of some little note, and author of a 
life of l)e la Croze, the eminent orientalist and historian 
du Cliristianisme dcs Indes.” The 1 ravels are written 
with a good deal of vivacity, and contain curious odds and 
ends of learning and a great fund of literary information. 
We do not know whether they have ever been translated; 
peril aps any of our readers in possession of a good Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, or happening to know in any other 
way, would kindly inform us. Tlie copy before us belongs 
ed to Southey, and was bought at a sale of some of his 
fcooks in London. He has made a note of ihe title on the 
fly-leaf, but does not mention any ti’anslation. If it has 
not already been done, we think a version of the English 
part of the Journey would form an amusing paper for the 
Miscellany.” We should only take this part, or, at least, 
if we translated the others, we should leave out the 
Abbe Paris business, having no wish to bring up that 
question again in any shape. 

Take a passage of the traveller’s stay at Oxford. 

• Le Comte D’Arran, frerc du Due D’Orniond, est it 
present Chancelicr de L’Univcrsitc. Ellc a Ic droit dc Ic 
choisir cllc-meine. La Heine a donne 1000 Livres ster- 
ling, pour h^tir unc Aile dn college nomine Queen^s CoU 
Jedge,^^ J’assistai dans ce College an service du soir. Jc 
remarquai ([ue le Iccteur, passant devant I’autcl pour allcr 
lire la Bible, salua Vautel, Dans quel but 
The italics are ours. 

He tells this anecdote of a curious custom also at 
Oxford. 

Tl y a eu, pendant que j’etois en Angleterre, nnc acto 
public, qui se fait tous les 20 ans. Un membre d’un col- 
lege, auquel membre on donue le nom dc Terrce Filius, a 
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le droit de faire, et d/5 prononcer, un discours satirique, et 
d^ tourner en ridicule ceux de Vacademie, qu’il croit Ic 
meriter. II reqoit 100 pieces et decampe. Le Chancelier 
de PUniversite ne permit pas au Terra Filius de prononcer 
ce discours. L^assembl^e, qui etoit fort nombreuse, I'at- 
tendit avec quelque impatience: mais au lieu du discours, 
les auditeurs furent regalez par de raagnifiques concerts 
et par divers discours des docteurs de cette illustre Aca- 
demie.^^ , 

We leave Monsieur Jordan’s French as we find it, 
though it is rather peculiar. 



LESLIE’S MISCELLANY. 

AUCiUST, 


PAPERS ON J’UBLIO Ali'EAIRS IN THE NORTH 
IVESTEllN PROVINCES.— No. 11 


Quui mala qusc boiui siiui spcctes,’* 


A ne. 5 >;ro Las a Soul, «u please your Honor, said tlic Cor- 
poial. (doubtin^'ly.) 

I am not iimeli versed, Corporal, ,quotL my unelc lu 
things of that kind : but I s«ippose that God ^^oiild not leave 
him witlnnit one, any more than thee or me. 

It ^vouUl be puttin;^ one sadly over the head of another, 
quoth the Corporal, 

It would so, said my uncle Toby. 

It is the fortune of war which has put the whip in our 
liauds now : where it may ho hereafter, God knows ! ])ut he 
it whore it will, the brave, Tom, will not use it unkindly. 

God forbid ! said the (k)rporaL 

Amcii ! respojidcd my uuclc Toby, laying his hand upon 
his heart.’’ 

Can the twxnty-fonr Gentlemen, and some of them may 
he unde Tobies, in tlieJr own private circles and by their ow n 
liresides, — can the twenty-four Gentlemen comprising the di- 
rection of the IloiiTde East India Company, — can tlie Eoard 
of Control ami the Kings of the East lay their liauds on 
their hearts, and unblushingly assert that the whip has always 
been used kindly ? Have they sidliciently regarded the ques- 
tion so nai vely put by the worthy Corporal Trim, ^ has a ne- 
gro a Soul what have they done to enlighten it, if he has 
one ? Have they systematically set to w^ork to recover tho 
immense mass of human beings swarming over the land, from 
the slough of ignorance and superstition in which they are 
miserably sunk? Does the discontciited and flimsy class 
of men created by our Government Colleges present a satis- 
factory reply ? We think not. AVe have attempted to produce 
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in irslituMons, an animal collection of rare bird but 

tlicy as siirel}' turned out to be uotliiiig more than paint- 
ed Jay:<. Tbc rulers ot India have left the education of the 
neiss ot the pco])ie to tlie cure of jndvatc indj^iduals^ their 
ov/n servants^ and missionary bodies — at least such has 
b' cn the ease until within the last two years — when the 
I resent Jjicntenaut-Governor succeeded in moving the 
ilome Government to allow him to spend a few rupees year- 
Iv in iiuproviug the systejii of indigenous education in eight 
didricLs of the North West Provincps. The results of the 
first year were laid hefove our readers iu a review on Mr. 
]teid^s veportj and we therefore abstain from any further com- 
ment on the subject. 

We do not, bowever, wisli to awake the bitter inernorios of 
past times, of false starts and baidc slidings, of go(ul inten- 
tions in the progress of reform, unpeadormed tbmiigh Avant 
of rneaus, energy or perseverauee. Hie obstinacy of tlio 
Home, oilers some cxcu^jc for the Local Govcnimeut, wliieh 
moreoviu*, ba.s luall)vt a tronbh'some rciguup till the present 
hour. Little lime has been allowed ibr repose : small oppor- 
timity has l)eeu gi vam to dcvelopc the resources of the eouiitiy, 
and still less leisure to attend to the evils which arise from 
the general iguorauee oTtlie people and their perverse adiuu’- 
euee to the Mays and vices of their iorefathers. Tlie sounds 
of oiie cainp^iigu have scanjcly died away from the last held 
nf battle, br' fore the tniinpet^s Avild and startling note once 
more summons our army to meet and to chastise the aggres- 
* sions of unprovoked f()c..s. We arc not Imstilc to the pi'e- 
sont Goveriinicnt of India, weAvould extenuate and desire to 
sel down ucuglit in^mdioc, 1die ])ast is irrelrieva’ole, but 
tlu' pres*nit is our own. The crying wants of this noble em- 
pi e Jl lor speedy and etmtiuued 'attention. 

Let us hope that it may fill to the lot of the present Gover- 
nor General to care for some of tliosc Avaius, and above all 
tliat it may l)e his privilege to leave the country peaceful 
AAithiu and unassaih'il from wichoui:. It will not be the least 
lionorable tribute to the success of bis reign if some fu- 
ture liistoriau shall be able to say of biui. 

Vacuum duellis 

•Tanum Q' iriai i-laii's't j et ovdiuom 
Rci turn c^ L'^eua licoiitia: 

^ Injecit. 
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Tlic 1)lots RTul stains Avliicli have disfigured the ndniuiiH- 
tialioii of tlie vast Empire committed to l!i(‘ An;»(o S.ivui 
rnee, as pioneers- of ei\ilization^ must ])C cilaet'd. Om* 
Cioxernnu'ut must pjrapjdc' Avitli the forjuldahle caiIs, un- 
der which, inAnany parts of the country, tiic poo])]e exist- 
ing- on tlio. very minimum of subslslinu;^, arc hai'.dy alile, to 
keep body and soul together. The permanent settlement of tlio 
TiHud Itevenuo in Bengal, iljatJauu'iitnble w-ant of fore-sigUt 
wducli J('d Lord Corinvallis and his advisers to suppose that 
au assessment fixed in perpetuity woiiid judiK’i' the spend- 
tlirift Ijiuded proprietors to improve tlieir (istates and the 
eondiiiou of tlieir miserahle Byols, must he caiieelled^ and 
atonement made, 'riio sliaundally imdlieient ))oliee w'hiidi 
allows Dacoily to riot nnchccked over Bengal, and oilers 
hut slender seenrity for life and property even in these Pro- 
vinces, must 1)0 remodelled. The constantly occurring af- 
frays and pitched battle's fought by tiu: reta.iuers of wealiliy 
/.emeendai's, rivalling tlic excesses of the feudal times, must 
1)0 put down. ^Vrongs must find au easier and moio 
speedy redress. Above all, one colour must not he preferred 
to another, the Europeans must not he ])ut over tlio heads of 
j^lic native community ; there ought, and wo will fain ho])e, 
evonfcualiy tlieri^ will ho the same law for the coiujucrors as the 
eompiered. 'fho halls of Civil Justice must be purified, and 
and t !)0 money eliangcrs and those who Jiiake a tiade tliere- 
in, be rlriven out. Corruption eradirafod apparently iu one 
place from tlic Courts of our Native Judges, rjst s to life 
again in another, or in the same district, with re*newed vigour 
aud uiitired coniideiieV; iu its own vitality that no exposine 
can shakos. These are a finv of the evils under which the 
country is sulferiug ami which call fi)r the consideration of 
Gfovernmeut of India. These arc a few of tlic black tlionglits, 
Night ritlmg liu ubl 
Troubling flit* phnntasy 

which ought, and haply do, attend the dreams of our (gover- 
nors, Councillors and great men wlieii disposed to (louotidng, 
lest good should come of it, on the ground that siillieiout for 
the day is the evil thereof. 

riowTver, if the whip has not been used in parts of ihe 
Country with sufficient severity to sotaire life and pro[)erty 
against the assaults of midnight banditti, and if the otlier 
evils to which we have alluded above he still unredressed, 
there are yet many acts of the Government of India w hich 
may fairly claim the approbation of foreign nations and 
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llio pMlitndc of its own sulijects. Some of tlie.-^e aet^j 
in our last number. Those which we shall pre- 
.seutly mention were th(5 necessary results of the Aii^lo 
Saxon’s appearance in^ and government of tlie Country. 

^ I/iinmobilite est Ic caraeterc de la vie morale; e’est I’etat 
ou soiit tombec'.s la plupart des y^opulations deTAsie, ou les 
dominations theocratiques retie ineiit IMmmaiiite; eY\st hetat 
des IiuloiiSj par exemijle. Jr*fais la meme (juestion qne siir 
le peuple preeedeut ; est ec hi un peuph' (pii se eiviliseV^* Cer- 
tainly not. It therefore became the duty of a Cliristian na- 
tion to sweej) away from the face of the lamb wlien placed 
under tlnar dominion^ tlurse riles ndiich di'-fvraeed its iidiabi- 
iants and proelainied them to he an uncivilised people, d’hc 
natives of Uengab of themselves, would liave A^illt^al long be- 
fore they put down the atroeions enstoin of exposing young 
children at Saugor point, tlu’y would have paused long be- 
fore thv'y interested themselves in tlu‘, represNiim of human 
sacrilie('s, and the inhabitants of Hindostan, the ^ now in 
nninncrs and customs that tlu^y were a thousand years ago, 
would be still burning their widows and slaying tlu ir femaio 
ehildreu after the fasliions of tlielr ancestors, at thebidding of 
a haughty Priesthood, were it nottlial aChrlstian and Inghly 
civilised nation had been set a])art for tlic work of remedying 
that, wliieh the iudiirereneeandunehanging natnreoi’the peo- 
ple w^onld never have remc’dicd for tliousehes. \Xr ean do no 
more than passingly allude to tlic cHorts madi^to put a stop to 
human saeriliee in the lower provinces, and the general and 
successful prohibition of tlic rite of Saha-gainana or dceom- 
yjanying the husbamPs corpse. Put we propose to enter 
more at large upon the subjects of Peniale Infanticide, Daeoi- 
ty and Thuggism, since the former is practised in these Pro- 
vinces, in w hich also the most successful results of the means 
de\isod to subdue the latter, were exliibited. Tliey natural- 
ly, therefore, are questions, which can he treated of 'm Papers 
vjjoH Public jijfairs, in the North Western Provinces, As re- 
pirds Suttee, tlie notification of Lord Jlardingc, in 18 id, 
illustrates more powerfully than we could do, the perfect 
success of Lord W. Bcntinck^s Act, and the influence of a 
good example, by announcing to the people of India the 
piohibition of Suttee on the part of the native Princes, 
in eleven Courts out of eigldeen Kaj-Poot principalities, and 
by five out of the remaining sixteen independent States, 


* Cours d* Histoire Modern# — Guizot. 
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at tlio period of its piiblicatiou. This iiotifioation followed 
close on tlu: siieces^;fiil ternuiuilrion of (^oloiud ljiidlow\^ ef- 
forts to ]>ut a stop to Suttee in tin* Jevpoor State. That 
al)lc Ollieer^s ^^^ppv triinujdi form> the siii)jeet of a most iu- 
tercstiji^ artic‘le on wido\v-])unnn;;, Avliii h aj>peared in tlie 
Cfuai’tei'ly Hevie.w for September IHbl^ and to nhieli Ave can 
only refer any reader desirous of refreshing;' his nienioi’v re- 
p;ardinj^ the attein])ts of tlie 41ritisii Government to teach the 
natives of Ilindoslan that their oAvm religion iueuh‘ated this 
lesson, that tlie sell-iminolafion of widows was less nnnitoii- 
oiis than their practising the “living Suttee of Chastity and 
devation.’^ 

We must now pass on to cousiderthe subject of Female In- 
fanticide, and after some {'vamination of the means emjvloyed 
to jmt a slo]) to the odious custom, we shall offer a few re- 
niarhs on tlui chance of their being ultimately successful in 
rooting out so monstrous an evil. 

()uri‘(*ad(u*s may reruenilxT an able article on “ Female 
Infantieide in the Doab,^^ wbicb appeai’cd in tlie Ht^nares Ma- 
ij:t;:hte for Auf/nst 1851, and subseijueutly iu the form of a 
])ampblet Avhicli commanded eonsideral)le atteuliou at tin* 
j time, and deservedly so, on aeeonut of its great lutiTCst and 
inerit. The w riter gave a gra])liieal description (>i‘ tbe mea- 
sures adopted iu the Mynpoorie district, and also in that i f 
Allaliabad, to pnt a stop to the erirne, and exbilu’ted tabh s 
Avhich show the amount of success that has attimdc'd tliose 
measures. “In 18 13 not a single temale Chowlian infant 
was to 1)0 found in the district (Alynpc*one) ; at the prcsc iil 
luomcnt (May I Sol,) there arc fourteen lunulrcd girls living 
between the ages of one and si\.^^ Tlie plan adopted by 
Mr. ^doutgomery to deal with this atrocious I'vii 1 0 years ago, 
* was as follows : T appointed a Chuprassec to re side Jji c aidi 

village, wdiosc sole duty it was to report the birth of a female 
child iu the family of any of the above (‘lasses of Ih. j-j)oots. 
I also bound the Gorait, Chowkedar and Mid-wives, under a 
lu'.avy penalty, to report separately each birth at the 4‘hanali, 
the four tlms a(?tiijg as a check on eaeli oilier, f direetcil 
the Tlianadar on the death of any female infant being report- 
ed, to hold an iiunicst on the body, and afterwards, to trans- 
mit it to tlie Civil tSurgeon for cxarnijiation, 1 associated 
the Tehsecldar with the Tbanadar in order to ensure? a more 
ethciciit sup(?riuteudouec ; I promised them both handsome 
rewards, if I should be h(?rcaftcr satisfied that they by tlicir 
joint efforts, had put a stop to the horrible practice."' Mr. 
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Moiil^^cotnorv, reported that his ])]au wns siiccessfnl. e 
must eoiii’ess^ however, that to our ruiiMh j)artn ol’ifc are ohjee- 
tioiKif)]'.', and ^^c arc>f»lad to find that ilic writer in the Brna- 
re.v (one of tlic ablest OlUeers in Ihe Xoilli AV(\st 

Provinces) considers that the amount (A' cspi(jn(ff/fB mi- 
Ibreed by ]\Ir. Mont^’omery is not desirable/^ Certainly it 
is not (levsirable on that aeeouutj but it is also open to 
ol)j(‘Ldion on other grounds. What is to ]n’evcnt th(i (^hfip- 
raissii^, Gorait, Chowhedar and ^fid-wives from conspiring 
for (he purpose of extorting money from the proud and sensi- 
live men subject to Ilnur imiuisiliou. A (‘linpvasseo, set down 
iu a village of Thakoors to look after lini state and liealtli 
of tlu'ir wives, would be very difierent from Ills bielhien 
of ihe brass plate if lie did not eoe.h i\c to add sometliing 
more to his Jiieans of subsistence than tlie four rupees a 
niontli allowed by the State. A elinprassio has by nature 
an itching palm, tlie irritation of whicli can only lie allay- 
ed by a UK'tallii^ composition. This invaxlua])lo remedy 
the Tliakoors would supply from time to time, ratiier than 
put u]) with coiisiant visits froni such an iiupiisitor. 
'There ar(‘> t(K> many persons cm})loycd, nud(‘r Afr. jMontgo- 
nuuu^; system, to admit of its being sucee^adiil. Tliry would 
certainly coniliinc together to turn tlieir oceujiation to 
some account, d'ln^y woidd not conceal crime ; the usual 
reports wu)uld be made by tlnuu at llie Thanah. 'TiiC3" would 
do that in order to retain th(‘ir jilaees. It is in tin' villages 
Unit they W'onld find out a mctlnxl of making tln^ execution 
of llu'ir duty very unpleasant to m- just cndnraldc by the in- 
hal)itanfcs. 'J^licre are many Avays by which money could he 
extorted, for example — the elmpra.-ee tlinaifens to send the 
ehokcedar to rcjjort that the Lady of some 'hhakoor in the 
village is so many inouilis advanced in her jire.gnaney, and 
that he has lieard from the mid-Avives and others of her in- 
tuition to produce a premature coniiuement. Tlnwc is pi'o- 
hably not a Avord of truth in the snpposifiou, ])nt w liat liap- 
peus if tlie husband refuses to satisfy tlie chupvassic^s dcinar.d 
for a eonsideration to induce him to change his mind and not 
semi the (/hoAvkcedar ? In that ease the eliOAvkccdar is hur- 
ried olf to the thannah ; the result ofliis report is the imme- 
diate visit of a lliirkuiidaze or perhaps a Jemadar at the Tha- 
ko()r\s residence, to enquire into the eircninsfcanco — after a 
AA’OC'k^s Avon y and annoyance the thanadar writes to the Ma- 
gistrate to say, that there was nothing in the story after all, 
and that the Clniprassce, avIio is a very zealous man and near- 
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ly Iniii'^.rir (i lily ill tho service of tlio Sifkar, has been do- 
e ‘bed by tlr* juitl-wives, who a^aiii had been misled bvcerlaiii 
n itural svmpio.iH ..tN ik:., ami so the ball is Ihrowii Iroiu one 
to the othcr^ l)ut the Tiiakoor has been publicly disgraced iu 
the eyes oi iiis neiL‘hbours and tlie ))rivacy of his home invad- 
ed, beeaose lie eiilier could not or uould not satisfy tlic iinjnst 
dfonands of an exaetiie^* rogue armed with the irresistible au- 
thority whieh t! e possession df a Government cluipi ass giii's 
liim ! The plan arlopted at, Mynpoorie by Mj’. l/nwin is 
rnueh more palatable to the K.aj-])oots, and (piite ,as edieaei- 
oiis as that tihal by >[r. Montgomery. In Cliovvlian Vil- 
l:i;!;es tie' watehmen a,ri‘ ordered to give inlbrniation of the 
birth of a hooale cdiild forthwith at the police station, a 
Ibn kuiid ' ^e g(>'‘S to tlu‘ house and st'os the child, tlu; d'ha- 
uad;.r infonus the Magistrate, iijion which an order is passial 
th d: aflev one inrnith the health of the new born cliild sbonld 
be rep<)vt('d. Tlie watebinen are further bound to give infor- 
peoion if any illness attack the cliild, when a superior police 
Odle-er (either Tlianadar, Jemadar, or Molnirir) at once goes 
to t'lie ^il!a;;e, se('s the child and svouls a I’cport to the Magis- 
trate. In siispiiaous eases the body of tlio child is sent for 
and submitted to llio (Divil Surgeon.^’ This is the system 
by means of nbieli, as the writer in the Benares Muf/aztne, 
tr 11s us, that bereas formerly scarce one female ('seapcfl 
AviiU lif.’, now, at least one out of two is pi-eservod.^' And 
this be proves by giving a reUiini of the uiunber of Ibij-poot 
boys and girls of six years ofage and under living in the 
dinriet oi' Mynpoorje at the close of May 1851. JMe iiinn- 
lier of the foniu-r vwis ^?,K)I, that at the Litter 

It is not to be denied that lids plan has been successful 
^ in preserving some lives, but we still tliiiik that it is not 
sulhciejitly stringent or eompreliensivc to reach the root of 
the evil or liiially put an ciul to what the Itaj-poots cannot 
help regarding as a iioeessary though painful custom. Our 
readers cannot but observe that the system docs not reach 
tlie Thakoors tliemscives who are supposed to commit the 
crime of iiifantieldc. h’hcy camiol be puinslicd for neglect- 
ing to report tlie birth of their children. It is tlie village 
watchman alone wlio comes under tlie ojicratiou of tlie 
plan. The d'hakoors are subjected undoubtedly to annoy- 
anec if they conceal the liirtli of a girl, ljut notliing more. 
AVe have heard that tlie mothers feel most deeply the grievous 
necessity wdiieli rules that their ehildrcu if female must be 
destroyed. The fathers and the old women of the family. 
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particjiilarly ilie latter, are the inflcxil)lc Judges wlio con- 
draia juicl carry out the sentence of death upon the little 
ones at their birth. The old grandmother listens to no pica 
for mercy and has sufficient influence and art to prcva'duj.on 
tlic fallicr to preserve the honor of his family. It ap- 
peal’s then to us that a law which would bring these pa- 
tics under the Magistrate's power would be of unques- 
tionable service as a means df repressing the crime. It 
is always to be' remembered that the murder in nearly every 
instance occurs immediately after the birth of the child. If 
the girl is permitted to live for even a month, there is a 
chance of its being allowed to survive. She may be iieghMi- 
ed, and her brothers receive all the attention and care of the 
fnmily, but she will not be put out of the way by a violent 
death. It is desirable therefore that there should be some 
special servants of the Government in each village, whose 
husiiiess it would be to look after the infant for the first few 
months of its evisteucc, and that the parents should he com- 
pelled to avail themselves of these personas services. AVc 
propose that flie village mid-wives should he employed as 
servants of Government in Thakoor villages and that they 
should receive a monthly payment as the Chowkedars do. No • 
otlu'r mid-wife should be permitted to reside in tlie village 
but the Government servant. An 4ct might be passed 
which would render a Thakoor husband of any woman 
whose confinement took place in the absence of the mid-wife 
lial)le to he punished for a misdemeanor. This law should 
also visit Avitli the same punishment any, grown up relative of 
tlic family present at the time of the cliiUrs birth, who liad 
neglected to summon the mid-wife. Such a law may ap- 
pear oppressive, hut the crime to be put down is of a nature 
to justify, almost any interference Avith personal liberty. 
The fa(!t that so brutal and unmanly a crime has been • 
suffered to exist under the British rule, and disgrace our con- 
nexion with India, will form at some future day one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of a civilised nation. 

Wo have little more to say on this painful subject — but we 
cannot conclude our remarks without ottering a few observa- 
tions regarding the regulation by the State, of marriage ex- 
pences and dowers, which it is supposed Avould offer the 
surest means of striking a deadly blow at the root of this 
horrible custom. It is well known that this plan Avas once 
tried by the celebrated Jcy Singh, a Raj -poot Prince, but 
it failed. The chiefs themselves, whose sense of their own 
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dignity could not brook any curtailment of show and ex- 
pense, were the cause of its failure. There were other 
obstacles also, which were offered to the sensible reforms 
suggested by Jey Singh and others. These men could af- 
ford to dismiss from their minds any petty fear of n hat Tlaj« 
poots resident in ‘other States would think of a disposition 
to threw off the trammels of custom and disregard time- 
honored observances — but if was a different matter with 
the minor chiefs who saw in every rupee saved, nothing 
more than a diminution of their own greatness and personal 
importance. It was well remarked by tlic writer in the 
Quarterly Review, to whom we have already alluded, that it 
must not be supposed that this system (female infanticide,) 
^^had grown up to such monstrous maturity, without some 
degree of resistance on the part of the native rulers. It ap- 
pears that here and there, and at various periods, a Raj-poot 
“ Prince had sought to reach the evil by sumptuary cnact- 
incuts in restraint of nuptial gratuities, but that fear of tlic 
reproach of their kiiismeii in neighbouring communities 
had invariably deftuTcd his subjects from taking advan- 
^'tage of the rcinedy,^^ Here is the evil ! The State, liow- 
#cvcr averse to interference in the private concerns and ex- 
penses of its subjects, might nevertheless come forward with 
propriety in this instance, and withdraw from one class of 
the ])eoplc the right of committing murder \vhich, they had 
arrogated to themselves ; but w‘oiild the publication of a 
sumptuary law be an effectual means of repressing the crime ? 
There would still rcyiaiu to be overcome the fear of ridicule 
and abuse, and assuredly some means would bo found of 
breaking tlirough the enactment without that degree of ex- 
posure which w'ould admit of penal punishment — the feel- 
ings of a large body of the Raj-poot community would 
still be in favor of large dowers and profuse expenditure, 
of a jirincely retinue, and keeping up the State and digni- 
ty of their forefathers. Those who bad money to gi^'(3 
and spend, would be opposed to a sumptuary enactment 
by the State, and we believe that they would find some 
safe means of giving a large sum w ith the bride, and get- 
ting rid of all their spare cash at tlie marriage as of old. 
We arc persuaded that if marriage expenses are to be regu- 
lated at all, the Raj-poot communities must take upon them- 
selves the execution of tlic task. They must prepare a scale 
of expenses, dowries, and largess for every grade in every 
community, and this will never be effectually the means 

c 
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putting down infanticide^ unless the whole race of Raj-poots 
join ill tlie movement. Abeoiiming iuthe good work there 
must be. It has commenced in Rajpootana, and we have 
only lately seen that Mr, llaikes the Magistrate of Mynpoo- 
rie has induced the Thakoors^ in liis own and neighbour- 
ing districts, to meet at a grand convention for the pur- 
pose of devising means to put an end to a practice, which has 
disgraced their race before th# nations of tlie earth. Mr. 
Monckton, at Etawah, was equally fortunate in bringing the 
Thakoors under his authority, to a consideration of the sub- 
ject. As tliesc latter chiefs assuredly must have been pre- 
sent at thcMynpooric meeting, there is no occasion to notice 
tlic agreement which they signed ; wc cannot do better than 
present our readers with a copy of the resolutions passed on 
the fith of December last. Wc will merely observe that the 
second resolution is a very siguiiicant one, and shows how great 
is the feeling of these proud men in favor of profuse expen- 
diture ; it also illustrates our remark, that it is hopeless to 
ex[)ect that those who have the money to spend will hesitate 
for a moment, whether they shall re tain'or throw it away. The 
lapse of time and the spread of education must alter and libe- 
ralize the character of the Thakoors, before these feelings, 
will die away. The agreement runs thus. “ Since many 
and great evils have arisen in our tribe, owing to the heavy 
expenses attending the marriage of dauglitcrs, we the iinder- 
sigued write the following agreement and attest the same of 
our own free will and accord. According to these, wc will 
act, and induce others to act so far as can. 

Resoluiion \st , — Wc will arrange the marriage cxpencesof 
our dauglitcrs in future according to the following grades^^ : — 

l.s’^ Grade , — This is for Rajahs and Talookdars. The 
maximum to be demanded as dower for a girl, shall be 
Rs. 500, one third to be paid at the, period of Lugun — one 
third at the door of the bride^s father, and the remainder in 
hmja dhan or pin money &c.” 

2nd Grade . — For zemindars, maximum dowTr to be de- 
manded Rs. 350 — one third &c.^^ 

*6rd Grade . — For persons not zemindars, in easy circums- 
tances Rs. 100 &c.^^ 

Ath Grade . — For all decent men, one rupcc.^^ 

2nd Resolution . — If the father of any girl, chooses of his own 
pleasure to give more than this, we make no objection — but 
if the father of any youth, demand more, we will restrain him : 
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if he insist, we will put him out of our caste, as a person wlo 
bj’ings dishonor thereon/^ 

Srd Besolution, — Brahmins, bhats and barbers, are in the 
habit of insulting persons, who do not spend largely at wed- 
dings — we undertake if sucli insult, be offered to us or our 
friends at once to complain to the Magistrate who will 
doubtless prevent abuse being given us/^ 

4>th Resolution , — Our wedding expenses shall in uture be 
moderate, and according to the grade to which we fbelong.^^ 

Such is the agreement drawn up and signed by the Chow- 
han Thakoors of Mynpoorie, at a meeting held in November. 
It w'as submitted to, and ratified by the monster meeting of 
llaj-poots on the Hth of December. There docs not a])pcar to 
have been a single objection raised by any one person pre- 
sent. The principle throughout appears to us to have been, 
liberty of conscience for all. In future let none exact from 
others : but let all spend w'ho wish to do so and have tlie money 
to spare — but the lionorof no sensitive llaj-poot shall suffer 
from want of fortune, and neither rich nor poor, shall be 
detained from the blessings of an e(|ual marriage and a law- 
ful progeny. We are sure that either the State must re- 
• press the crime wdth a strong hand under cover of the law, 
or that the Kaj-poots, combining together, in the way sug- 
gested to them at the Myn])Oorie meeting, must relieve the 
Government of the necessity and duty of interference. The 
present movement is an experiment and requires to be watch- 
ed. We arc willing to believe that its result will be satis- 
factory, but whatever may be the termination, our opinion of 
Mr. llaikos and the other Officers who by unwearied efforts and 
almost against hope, have roused the Rajpoots to a sense of 
.their disgrace, will remain equally high and unchanged. If 
the present disposition of the Raj -pools to redeem their name 
and race from dishonor, shall be turned to good account and 
lead to the discontinuance of female Infanticide amongst 
them; Mr. Raikes, will have an ample reward in the gratitude 
of thousands of Raj-pootnee matrons and girls' in time to 
come, throughout the district of Mynpoorie. The mention 
of his w’^ell-remembcred name shall be accompanied with a 
blessing on himself and descendants, and the lips of purc- 
heartccl virgins shall sing the praises of the English Officer to 
whose earnestness of purpose and uncompromising sense of 
duty they owe it that the lamp of their lives was not extin- 
qnished in infancy, and that the light then faintly quivering 
was permitted to brighten gtcadily into the happiness of girl- - 
hood. 
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Come ! where the banks are sedgy, 

The Alder tree grows there, 

And the kine come near in their browsing 
And snuff the fragrant air. 

Come \ where the brook is rolling. 

As ever it rolled of yore, 

Come ! for it^s waters hasten 
To visit the salt seashore. 

Come ! for the sun is streaming 
In floods of molten gold. 

Like the wily J ove descending 
On Daniie^s tower of old. 

And there the damp shade shall screen us, 
And there wc will bathe in* the lymph,—* 
Perchance, if we creep up softly, 

We may sight the Water Nymph. 

Come I for the summer calls us. 

Brief bliss can the hours bestow, 

For the spirit Tomorrow beckons. 

And the mortal To-day must go, 


M 
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erit C|U», s^proprius stes, 

Te capiat magis. 

We must, ill spite of the play not beintj a popular one, 
say a few words in favor of the Comedy of Ei-rors/^ or 
Shakespear^s Farce. We have called it a farce advisedly ; 
since the critics have all but unanimously decided, tliat Sliakes- 
pcar himself intended the piece to be a farce, somethiuf^ in 
fact which should exhibit a thorough cor^tempt of all the 
rules of legitimate comedy — ^made up of extravagant scenes 
founded on a most improbable idea. We can more readily 
believe this, because on comparing the Comedy of Errors Avith 
the Mensechmi of Plautus, we find Shakcspearc^s version to bo 
infinitely more ridieulous in all its circumstances and des- 
criptions than that of the Latin dramatist. The former is not 
content with the mistakes and absurdities Avbicli arise from 
similarity between the two brothers, but he must needs 
double the bewilderment throughout the whole piece, by making 
their servants exact copies of each other, and botli of tljcni 
humourists In their way. It is a matter of dispute Avlictlicr 
Shakespeare ever saAV the Latin original, and it is equally un- 
certain Avhether he cyer read tlie English translation which 
Avas published in 1595. The Comedy of Errors is first men- 
tioned by Mercs in 1598, so Sliakespeare, if he was un- 
acquainted with Latin, may still have seen the translation. 
Slany commentators, however, have fixed upon tlm years 
proceeding 1595, as the time at Avhich the play was first Avrit- 
tcn. Chalmers and Malone have determined that it was the 
earliest of his Avritings and written in 1591-1592. One thing 
at any rate is certain ; that the piece is full of internal evi- 
dence that the plot was borrowed, somehow or other, from the 
Latin author. It is enough for us that Shakespeare out of a 
given idea has made a play of his oavu, full of sparkling hu- 
mour, and beautiful and tender passages. The leading fea- 
tures of the Mcnaechmi are these. A merchant of Syracuse 
has two sons, twins. At the age of seven years, one is stolen, 
and the younger receives the name of the missing brother. 
He is sent out to search for him, accompanied by a servant. 
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Both brotlicrs are married to ladies \ylio are jealous of them. 
Both refuse to admit their husbands witliin their doors. Both 
have an intimacy with a courtezan. Both are believed to 
1)0 mad, and both by the way give, or determine to give gold 
chains to their gay female friends ; in short the incidents are 
very similar to these described by Shakespeare. The differ- 
ence between the two plays is to be found in the superior 
treatment of the original idea, exhibited in the Comedy of Er- 
rors, in the alteration of the names in the '^dramatis per- 
sonre/’ and the adniissionof certain characters, not to be met 
witli in the Mcuuechmi. Thus Shakespeare introduces the 
father and motber of tlie twins, and makes Antipliolus of Sy- 
raseiic fall in love with Luciana, sister of Adriana, wife to 
Antipliolus of liphesus. Lnciana too, is a delightful person, 
quite a model foi; young ladies, possessed with a gentle, so- 
vereign grace, of enchanting 'jiresence and discourse. — For 
our introduction to such a young lady and to two such witty 
rascals as the Dromios have we not reason to he grateful ? 

'W^’e have however said that the play is not popular. Out 
of the mass of readers few perhaps care to gotlironghit — the 
comedy with its innumerable perplexities is caviare to tlic 
general,^’ Most readers arc bored with the constant mis<^ 
takes which succeed one another ii. the piece, they begin 
to find it tedious and the jokes somewbat dull. The general 
reader only takes up Shakespeare now and then to while 
away an hour — lie consequently seldom becomes possessed 
c^'cn of a portion of bis spirit, and docs not obtain aekiio^v- 
Icdgc of his infiniUj variety and exquisite skill. With the 
lovers of the poet, his works become a continual study. 
'They adopt the Horatiau maxim 

Nocturiiii ^crsate, manu versatc diurnii. , 

and the revered volume is seldom out of their hands. It 
is this study wdiich enables them to enjoy such a play as the 
Comedy of Errors, in which they find no perplexity that they 
cannot unravel in a moment. The two Dromios and the 
twin brothers may be wonderfully alike in general appear- 
ance, hut the student of Shakespeare can detext in an instant 
Antipliolus of Syracuse from him of Ephesus. Their characters 
are essentially different, it is the same also with the tw^o 
Dromios. Antipliolus of Syracuse is of a kindly spirit, un- 
selfish, gentle and affectionate. With a mind preoccupied 
by anxiety concerning the fate of his mother and brother, 
he derives no enjoyment from his travels, and finds no plea- 
* sure in the scenes which daily open out before his view. 
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The beauties of nature, the splendour of art can afford bim 
no content. 

He that commends me to my ow)i content, 

Commends me to the thing 1 cannot get. 

I to the world am like a drop of water. 

That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 

Who falling there to fiuA his fellow forth, 

Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself : 

So I, to find a mother and a brother. 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 

lie is romantic and of a melancholy temperament — trou- 
bled occasionally with the blues, and withal somewhat super- 
stitious. Vice disgusts him. Sensuality in any slfape frightens 
him. He orders a quiet dinner at the Centaur, and makes an 
appointment to ^^consort^^ with a grave and steady inerchant 
from 5 p. M., until bed-time. He is “ displcused^^ when told by 
Dromio of Ephesus of a mistress and a dinner^^ elsewhere. 
In this respect lie differs widely from his Ephesian brother, 
who has no command either of his temper or appetites — who 
•thinks ^Svelcomc, mere words,” and notliing in comparison 
with good meats — and to whom post prandia CaUlrrhoen 
is no novel dessert. lie of Ephesus is more than hasty and 
will allow no excuse for his wife^s conduct in shutting him 
out of the house. To spite her he betakes himself to the 
dwelling of a lady, more fair than discreet. We feel disen- 
cliiied to believe hirm when be protests that his wife's jea- 
lousy ^^has been Avithout desert.” Having studied his 
character from the first moment that hp comes upon the 
gtage, we arc not surprised that he takes only half of Bal- 
thazar's good advice, 

" Be ruled by me ; depart in patience. 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner ; 

And, about evening, coma yourself alone, 

To know the reason of this strange restraint.” 

This worthy man advises him to avoid all show of vio- 
lence, Avhich might compromise his wife in the eyes of the 
neighbours. Thus far, Autipholus of Ephesus is willing to go 
with him. He will avoid an open exposure, but he won't go 
to the Tiger. If home is not pleasant and his wife some- 
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thill" of a shrcWj he knows where he can find another more 
coinplai.sunt. 1 kiiow^ says he, 

a wench of excellent discourse 
T^retty and witty; wild, and yet too, gentle. 

There will we dine.'^ 

Moreover to vex his wife, he determines upon giving this 
wild yet gentle^^ opponent ofi Diana, a gold chain which he 
liud bought for his self- tormenting but aftectionatc and wo- 
nion-heartcd spouse. This is conduct which the readers of 
Sliakcspears would know couldn^t disgrace Antipholus of 
Syracuse and his brother of Ephesus is recognised at once. 
AVc confess to liaving a prejudice against the latter, lie is, 
we think, throughout the play, a disagreeable fellow, selfish, 
violent and careless about making his wife and home happ3\ 
_We suspect also that lie married for money — Luciana at least 
hints this, and also that he was a bad husband. 

If you did wed my sister for her wealth, 

Tlien for her wcilth^s sake use her Avitli more kindness. 

Wc feci quite sure that he never could have addressed 
Adriana with the same fervent passions that Antipholus of^ 
Syracuse courts Lueiaua. 

It is thyself, mine owm seifs better part ; 

Mine eyc^s clear eye, my dear heart^s dearer heart ; 
j\fy food, my forlune, and my sweet hopc^s aim, 

My sole cartlfs heaven, and myhcaven^s elaiin. 

Tlctwcen the two Dromios there is also ‘a great difference in 
character — though they {ire brothers in form. Tlic one is an 
outrageous, merry •fellow^, the other more grave and quiet in 
his jokes — more cautiously quaint, more philosophically hu- 
morous — 3^ct inclined to take the sunny side of life— to bear 
the ills of this world pati^^itly — to do nothing rashly. Cow^- 
per’s moral would have pleased him. 

Bew are of desperate steps — the darkest day — 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed aw^ay. 

Both are "trusty villains^^ and attached to tlicir masters, 
hut the one keeps his tongue in better subjection than the 
other. Dromio of Syracuse pours forth his jests like a 
torrent ; in season or out of season, he wull have his joke. 
The vein is inexhaustible, the matter may be good or bad, 
but it must be delivered. Dromio of Ephesus has his jest 
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rIso^ but Tie applies it better to time and place. His pellets 
of the brain have some method in them. They convey a 
moral and advice to the person with whom he is con- 
versing. He has been sent by Adriana to fetch home his 
master, for wliom he mistakes Antipholus of Syracuse, who 
again mistakes him for Dromio of Syracuse. Antipholus 
asks for his gold, and tries to beat him. He runs home, and 
Adriana bids him go fortliagftin, and endeavour to bring her 
Imsband home, Slic says 

Ilcnce prating peasant ! fetch thy master homc^^ 

He replies — 

Am T so round with you as you, with me. 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither. 

If I last in this service you must case me in Icathcr.^^ 

This is exceedingly pleasant and suggestive. Again Au- 
tipholus of Syracuse says to him, 

Now' as I am a Christian, answer me. 

In wdiat safe place you have bestowed my money, 

^ Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours. 

That stands on tricks wdien I am undisposed, 

Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of mc?^^ 

IIow apt is the rejoinder — ^the application how well deserved. 

I have some marks of yours upon my pate^ 

Some of my mistresses marks upon my shoiudcrs, 

Ilut not a tliopsaud marks between you both. 

If I should pay your wwsliip those again. 

Perchance, you will not bear them patiently 

•In this there are some vigorous home thursts — some strong 
hints regarding the violent temper of his master and 
mistress, and a sly inuendo that ^erc Avas more work to be 
done, than profit to be gained, in tricir service. 

Antipholus of Ephesus calls him an ass Marry, 
says Dromio ; So it doth appear 

By the wrongs I suffer and the blow's I bear. 

I should kick, being kicked, and being at that pass 
You would keep from ray heels, and beware of an ass.’^ 

One more instance and we have done — Dromio of Syra- 
cuse is sitting in the Porter's chair at the house of Antipholus 
of Ephesus — Dromio of Ephesus abuses him thus, 
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O villain thou has stolen both mine office and my name ; 

The one ncTn- got me credit, the other mickle blame. 

This is exceedingly good : indeed he shines throughout the 
phiy in antitliesis. Now Dromio of Syracuse couldnT make 
such concise and vigorous jokes. He is full of exaggera- 
tion, runs wild on a word, and twists an idea into all possible 
shapes. He is however, occasionally, very facetious. Take, 
for example, his account of the kitchen weneV^ in Adrianahs 
house who mistakes him for the other rogue, that claims 
me, that haunts one, that will have — again, a very re- 
verent body : aye such a one as a man may not speak of, 
without he say, sir reverence : I have but lean luck in the 
match, and yet she is a wondrous fat marriage^^ — on being 
asked what he meant by a fat marriage he explains thus. 
Marry, sir, she’s the kitchcu-wench and all grease : and I 
'Henow not what use to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, 
and run from her by her own light. I warrant, her rags 
and the tallow in them, will burn a Poland winter. If she 
livf's till Dooms-day she’ll burn a week longer than the rest 
of the world.” After which follows an absurd geographical 
description of her person and appearance, which we are too 
discreet to quote in Maga. In short, both Droniios are very 
amusing — the contrast between them is not too great, which 
would have spoiled the fun of the piece, but it is sufficiently 
pcrcei)tible to allow the spectators, if at all acquainted with 
tlie play, to recognize each as he came on he stage. It is 
satisfactory also to find that Dromio of Syreacuse is willing 
to admit the sui)erior qualities of his brother of Ephesus and 
to give him precedence. Will you walk in. Sir, to see their 
gossiping?” says Dromio of Ephesus — The other politely 
replies Not I, Sir, you arc my elder;” — as a stranger he natu- 
rally would have gone first into the house of a person who 
might have been considered liis liost, but he felt a conviction 
of iiis brother’s superioritj^ and would not be bound doAvn 
by the ordinary rules of society, practised amongst the gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen in Ephesus. However, we must take 
leave of the pair at last and commend them to our readers. 
After all, perhaps it is just as well that neither cared for 
precedence, a dangerous topic to discuss in any place or coun- 
try. Their self chosen exit from the stage is pleasant and 
graceful, brothers by blood and afiection, happy in their 
reunion, going out hand in hand not one before the other.” 
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Here rests embalmed in Erin's grateful tcars^ 
Her Liberator, full of fame and years. 

Silent are now the tliunders of that tongue, 
Which rous'd his country to a sense of wrong. 
And bade each bosom glow with patriot fire, 
T'assert her right, or in th' essay expire. 
Another AYashington, in freedom's cause, 
lie brav'd the Saxon and the Saxon's laws ; 

’He burst the bonds of slavery and shame. 

And made e'en statesmen tremble at his name. 
Unaw'd by threats, corruption's pow'r above, 

No fears could daunt him, and no proflTers move. 
As some majestic oak, grown gray with age. 
Defies the tempest and the whirlwind's rage, 
Tho’ round it's head the vivid lightnings play. 
Unscath'd it stands, nor yields but to decay ; 

So he the storms of calumny withstood. 

Safe in his country's love and gratitude. 

Until exhausted, struggling for her weal. 

Nobly he sunk, a martyr to Repeal. 


♦ We consider the insertion of these lines magnanimous, being oureelrrs 
u brutal Saxou/* — E d. L. M. 
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[Witliout moving the question of what the spiritual suc- 
cess of Missions may be^ all must admit that we owe to them 
valuable accessions to our Geographical and Ethnological 
Science. The Christian preachers Hue and Gabet penetrated, 
but lately^ to tlie mysterious Lhassa and from the Eastern 
side of Africa, Dr. Krapf is bidding fair to settle the ques- 
tion of the Nile. A journal entitled the Church Missionarij 
hitelUyencery published in England, has frequent articles on 
Ethnological subjects , to which the course of Missions has 
given an additional interest, and we are very hap])y to have 
an opportunity of selecting one bearing upon a interesting 
subject of tlic sort in this country. — En. L. M.] 


It is now generally admitted, by those who have investi-^ 
gated the subject, that the heathen population of India consists 
of two distinct sections, the Arian or immigrant, and the 
aboriginal population. The predecessors of the Brahmins, 
in their original association, were exterior to India and the 
range of the Himalayas, and their sacred language and re- 
cords point to Iran, or Central Asia, the cradle of the Indo- 
Gerinanic races, as the home from wljchce they came. Lo- 
cated, in the first instance, on the eastern confines of the 
Punjab, they gradually extended themselves, until by the 
subjugation of the aboriginal tribes, they became dominant 
throughout the peninsula. Northward, that ascendancy was 
more undisputed and widely spread than in the south ; and 
the Ramayana — ^the Iliad of Sanskrit poetry, and believed by 
the Hindus to be of divine origin — and the notices contained 
therein of Ramans progress to Lanka, or Ceylon, suflSce to 
show, that, in advancing south-ward, it was not unopposed. 

It were a great misapprehension to suppose that the Hin- 
dus had succeeded in so universally establishing themselves 
oyer the face of India, as to obliterate all traces of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants. At the present time many millions of 
them exist, scattered over India from the snows of the Hima- 
laya to Cape Comorin: northward, in broken fragments, 
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amongst tlic hills and jungles, where the difficult character of 
the country aflorded them shelter from the invaders ; but to 
the south, in large national masses, as the Teliigus, the Cana- 
rese, Malayalim, Tamils, &c. It is also an interesting fact, that 
a large proportion of these aboriginal races have never been 
absorbed by the Brahminical faith ; and that amidst its wide- 
spread idolatry there are to be found sections of India's 
population that have never embraced it, never have identified 
themselves with it, that remain to this day in a state of total 
separation from it,' like the debris of a pre-existing organiza- 
tion amidst the indurated lava by which, when in a fluid 
state, it had been invaded and broken up. It is worthy of 
observatioUj also, that this is more particularly true of those 
portions of the aboriginal race which, shut up in jungles and 
mountainous districts, have not accepted the cultivation of 
the conquerors. Amongst others, whoso languages may be 
considered as of the cultivated class, a fusion has taken 
place. They have admitted Sanskrit derivations into combi- 
nation with the native clement ; and Brahminism, superin- 
duced upon the ancient superstitions, is generally professed. 
Thus, among the Telugus, the Canarese, the Malayalim, &c., 
•the Brahmin exercises his priestcraft, and the people are fet- 
tered by the restrictions and uncharitable usages of caste. 

Of the larger national masses, the Tamil people have re- 
mained most free from this intermixture with Hinduism. In 
that portion of the continent the ancient demon-worship 
continues to retain its ascendancy, and exercises predomi- 
nant influence over the native mind. Tlic massive temples 
to Siva and Vishnu, to be found In the more fertile and po- 
pulous portions of the district, are resorted to principally by 
the higher castes ; but the Shanars hold chiefly by their Pei- 
coils, where, contrary to the Brahminical system,* animal 
sacrifices are offered to the demons Amongst this people 
our Missionary work has been of tlie most extensive charac- 
ter ; and in that portion of India the largest body of natives 
under Christian instruction has been gatlicred in ; as if the 
prejudices to the reception of Christianity were less in pro- 
portion to the diminished influence of Brahminism. And 
such we believe to be the case. Brahminism is a more ela- 
borate system of evil than the ancient demon-worship : it 

* The Brahmins do not shed blood in sacrifice. The only sacrifice at which 
the Brahmins take the life of an animal is that of the Yajna ; but evep in tliis 
blood is not shed, the victim being smothered or beaten to death. Human sa- 
crifices, however, if in the way of voluntary immolation, are not repugnant to 
hie Brahminical system. 
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has been more craftily and powerfully constrneted. The 
bands and influences by which it holds captive the heart of 
man arc more deeply and fearfully interwoven with his cor- 
rupt propensities. The opposition which it presents to the 
progress of Christianity is of a more obstinate character, 
and a longer period is requisite for its overthrow. The con- 
stituent elements of the ancient supestitions cohere less tena- 
ciously, and give way with morft facility. i\nd in this view 
of the subject wc believe there is truth in the conclusion, 
that the aboriginal races of India who have remained sepa- 
rate from Brahminical influences are as much superior to 
the Arian Hindus in freedom from disqualifying prejudices, 
as they are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
applianccs.^^ 

AVe have, therefore, in these aboriginal tribes and races, a 
material for ilissionary labour by no means to be neglected. 
To do so would be in every xioint of view culpable. Their 
numerical importance is great. In every extensive jungly 
or hilly tract througliout the vast continent of India there 
exist hundreds of thousands of human beings, in a state not 
materially different from that of the Germans as described 
by Tacitus.^^* Missionary efforts, so far as they have been 
directed towards them — as among the Coles north west of 
Burdwan, and the hill tribes in tlie vicinity of Bhagulporc — 
have assumed a promising aspect, f and encourage us in ex- 
pecting a greater facility of impression, and more ra^hd pro- 
cednre of conversion, than Hindu Missionary work has as 
yet exhibited: a consideration by no mca-ns to be overlooked, 
when we remember the brevity of human life, and the rapi- 
dity with which souls are passing into eternity. { 


* B. IT, Hodgson, Esq., on Indian Ethnology, 

t Tho Churoh Missionary Socie.y’s Buagulpor Mission was rommenced in 
March 1850. At the end of fifteen months from that time there had been forty- 
one baptisms — all hill people except five. 

X About 140 miles to the north-west of Burdwan, in the depth of jungles 
known to few besides Major Hanyngton, are eight German Missionaries who 
have now laboured nearly for ten years amongst these singular people, who, 
while they have hitherto possessed scarcely the rudiments of civilized existence, 
have, on the other hand, been exempt from the bondage of caste. The Mission- 
aries have never published a Report ; they have not appealed to the public ; 
their very existence is scarcely known ; bnt they have baptized 200 converts, 
ai^d are instructing ihousnnds — we speak advisedly — thousands of inquirers. 
They seem to have found their way to the hearts and confidence of the natives 
among whom they labour, and they are changing the native character and habits 
of perhaps the bravest, poorest, and most ignorant race in these regions ; and, 
in all human probability, a few years will see a swarm of native Missionaries, 
^unated and cultivated, issue from the jungles of Bancoorah . — Friend of India, 
Nov. 6. 
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Tlie condition of some portion of these jungle tribes has 
been investigated ; amongst others, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Missionary of the Free Cliurcli of Scotland, who, in his work 
on the Evangelization of India/" has introduced to the 
notice of English Christians several tribes of the mountains 
and forests in north-west India, the Waralis, the Katodis, 
the Nayakadias, the Kolis or Kiilis — considered by him as 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the island of Bombay, w here 
they yet number 10,000 souls — the Bhils, the Mahars, &c. 

The subject is a wide one, and deserving of attention. 
We hope to recur to it as materials are presented to us. The 
Mairs, the Coles, and Khuuds of Orissa, and, if we might 
look beyond tlie Ganges, the Karens, that interesting abori- 
ginal people, amongst whom the Gospel has so remarkably 
])rogrossed, present inviting fields, on the consideration of 
whicli, as opportunity permits us, we may enter. On the 
present occasion we must confine ourselves to one spot, a 
place of welcome resort to the invalided European, in whose 
liealtlifiil breezes he has often sought the restoration of his 
health ; but amongst whos^, native inhabitants spiritual 
health has been an unknown 'element — w^e mean, the Nil- 
fi^l lorries,* the nucleus of the eastern and western Gh&ts ; of 
no great territorial extent — 12 miles from N. E. to S, W., 
w ith a medium breadth of 14 miles — yet on the plateau of 
whose mountains, wutliin the glens and intersecting valleys, 
and amidst the wmods and jungles which surrouud its base, 
is to be found a singular variety of native races. 

The Ernlit and KurnmbaJ occupy the woods whicli climb 
up tli^ mountains to the elevation of 1000 or 2000 feet, loca- 
lities which exercise on strangers who sleep wdthin their 
Pi^’ccincls a very unhealtliy influence. They are few in num- 
ber, about 300. Tlicy arc degraded in their habits, and savage 
in their mode of living; when the grain whicli their meagre 
crops have yielded them has failed, subsisting on roots, and 
wandering about the forests in search of food, until the men 
desert their families, and the mother, left alone with the 
children, to rid herself of the burtlien of her infant buries it 
alive. Their villages consist of a few miserable hovels, con- 
structed of boughs and leaves of trees, and loosely covered 
w ith dried grass, in the midst of which stands a thatched 
shed, tlie temple of their gods, containing a winnow or fan, 

* Nila, blue; and Girt, a bill or mountain. 

t Tile unenlightened or barbarouB, from the Tamil word Erul, darkness. 

X Tlie wilful, or self-willed. 
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called maliri^ and two rude stones, to wliich they offer sacri- 
fices of a lie-goat and three coeks. 

Tiie Badagas,* the most numerous tribe, about 12,000 in 
number, occupy a more elevated, pleasant, and healthful dis- 
trict. On the summits of the swelling knolls their villages 
may be seen, with fields of wheat, barley, .or mustard-seed. 
The villages consist of rows of houses, with low verandahs 
projecting from their fronts, ea*eh dwelling, like those of the 
lower classes in the plains, consisting of two rooms, and light- 
ed by the doorway, which opens into the veraudah. They are 
the agricultural people of the hills, and arc described as 
straight and well made, but small in stature and slender in 
form. Their dress consists of an under and upper garment, 
the men having a cloth wrapped ronud the head, and both 
sexes wearing rings for the ears and fingers, armlets, neck- 
laces, and girdles. They have much the manner and ap- 
pearance of the Hindu cultivator of Mysore, and have evident- 
ly intruded themselves, at some former period, on the origi- 
nal proprietors of this mountain district. They are worship- 
pers of Siva. ,, 

In localities similar to those occupied by the Badagas, the 
Cohatarst dwell. Between these two races there exists a 
close resemblance and an interchange of services, the Co- 
hatars being the artisans of the hills, making the implements 
of woodcraft and husbandry, the principal part of the pottery 
and basket-work, and receiving in payment a portion of the 
grain which the Badaga has cultivated. This people, like the 
Pariahs of the low country, hesitate not to use flosli of very 
description, regardless of the manner in which life has be- 
come extinct. What the tiger or wild dog has left of his 
prey is to them an acceptable repast. They are known, like 
vultures, to follow a drove of bullocks bringing up supplies 
from the low country, calculating to a nicety that such as 
they have marked will die before they have proceeded many 
miles further up the mountains/^ They always attend the 
obsequies of the Todas, receiving the carcases of the bullocks 
offered in sacrifice as a recompense for the services which 
they render. 

Between the Eruli and the Kurumba, and also between 
the Badaga and the Cohatars, there exists, as we have 

* From Badacu, or Vadacu, north, they having come to the hills from that 
qnarter. 

t As this tribe kill and eat a great deal of beef, it was no doubt intended by 
their Hindu neighbours that they should b© called Cohatars, from tho Sans- 
krit Go, a cow, and slaying &c. 
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seerij an affinity. The Todas, however, to whom we now 
refer, are a distinct race — different in language, and peculiar 
in tlieir appearance and habits. They are described as be- 
ing above the common height, athletic, and well-made, bold 
in tlieir bearing, with open and expressive countenances. 
The hair of the head, parting from the centre or crown, fells 
around to the length of six or seven inches. A short under 
garment is fastened by a girdld round the waist, and a inaii- 
tlc tlirown over the person, leaving the right arm bare. 
They have no villages, the principal branches of each family 
clustering in separate residences, called morrts.* Their huts 
which are not unlike the tilt of a Avaggon, are about twelve 
feet in length by eight in breadth, and seven feet in height 
from the ground to the ridge of the roof. Each morrt has 
attached to it a building of superior appearance, in which the 
process of the dairy is carried on. The (hiir^ man undergoes 
a certain kind of purification, and lives (piitc separate from 
others of the morrt ; and both the dairy and its attendant 
are invested with a sacred character. Women are not allow- 
ed to enter this family shrine^ nor man, at all times ; Imt in 
the case of boys there is no restriction, and much of the dai- 
ty business is performed by them. The su])erstitions of this 
people all connect themselves with their herds, and the means 
of subsistence derived from them. When the buffaloes, which 
are their only stock, return home in the evening from the 
grazing districts, they arc met by the whole family, who 
render to them a kind of obeisance, by bringing up 
the right hand to the#head, the thumb lying along tlic nose, 
the hand open, and fingers expanded.^^ There is a tucl, or 
area enclosed by a rude wall of stones, within which the cat- 
tje are herded by night. 

The Todas occupy the more elevated mountain districts, known 
by the name of Mheur, or rainy, where the loftier peaks are 
hidden in the clouds. There they feed their herds on tlie 
rich lierbage of the valleys and extensive plateaux, and con- 
tent Avith their buffaloes, which are of a description far supe- 
rior to those of the low country, neglect every thing of cul- 
tivation. 

Witli the Sanskrit their language is said to have no affinity, 
either in roots, construction, or sound. Of the vernacular 
languages of the peninsula it approaches most to the Tamil. 
Of this, and of the Canarese, they have acquired sufficient to 


* Corresponding to our word home 
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make tlicmsclves understood. We introduce in a note* a 
comparative vocabulary of seven of the aboriginal tougucs of 
Southern India, five of the cultivated class — Tamil, Mala- 
yalain, Tclugu, Cavnataka or Caiiarese, and Tuluva — and two 
of the uncultivated class, Curgi, and Todava. 

The Todas have not in any measure identified themselves 
with the idolatry of the Hindus, nor does it appear that there 
are any idols amongst them. ‘A gloomy superstition of a 
vague character does, however, prevail, the leading element 
of which, when more fully investigated than at present, will 
probably be found to be the superstitious dread of some ma- 
lignant spirit. They have sacred groves called Ter-ir-i, to 
each of which a priest and his attendant are appointed, ^fhey 
must be taken from a certain section of the Todas, called Te- 
rallis, or Paikeis, who alone arc competent to hold these offi- 
ces. The priest is called Pol-aul,t the attendant Capil-aul,t 



TAMIL 

malayalam. 

TKLUGU. 

* ENGLISH. 

Ancient. Modern. 

Modern 

Modern. 

Buflfaloo 

Karan Erumei 

lEruma 

Eniimu 

Crow 

Karumpillei Kakka 

Kakka 

Kaki 

Day 

El Pagal 

Pagal 

Pagal u 

Hair 

Kuzlial Mayir 

Talainudi 

Ventruka 

Horn 

Kodu Kombu 

Komba 

Koimnu 

Horse 

jPayima Kudiroi 

Kudira 

Guiramu 

House 

llllam Manei, Uidu 

Vida, Illam 

lllu 

Snake I 

iKadsevi Painbu 

Pamba 

Paniu 

Tigtr , 

Pul Puli 

Puli j 

Puli 

Village j 

Pekkam U’r I 

Tara, Desam | 
1 

lU’ru 


ENGLISH. 


CARNATAKA. 


TrLU\rA. 


'CURGI. today. 


Buifaloe 
Crow. . . . 
Day. . . . 
Hair . . . , 

Horn. . . 

Horse. . . 
House.. . 
Snake. . . 
Tiger..., 
Village . . 


Ancient. 

Modem. 

Emme 

K^i 

Pagalu 

1 

Hagalu 
Kfidalii 
f Kodu,or \ 

1 Kombu J 
Kudure 
Mane 

P^vu 

Havu 

Puli 

Huli 

Palei 

Halli, Uru 


Erme 

Khakke 

Pagil 

Kudalu 

Kombu 

Kudare 

Ilia 

Parapunu 

Pili 

U'ru 


r 

Kak 

Pogal Pokhal 
Orama Mir 

Kurrl 

Kudre Kadar 
Arra 
Pamb Pab 
Nari Pirri 

Modd, < 
Mort 


B. Hodgson, Esq., in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, for April 1859. 

+ V ® of Tamil origin, 

t ^ » or Catel, to guard. The guardian or warder of the faue, its hard, &c. 
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and their acceptance of the office must be voluntary. Th.e 
individual who accepts the office of Pol-aul liavin^ thrown 
aside his garments, buries himself in the deepest recesses of 
the gloomy forest, there submitting himself to various austeri- 
ties and purificatory ablutions ; at the end of whicli he is 
clothed with a black garment of the coarsest sackcloLli, and is 
escorted by all the Todas of the district to the Tcr-ir-i. Here 
he is to live in complete separation from his family — though 
in the married state previous to his acceptance of the office — 
abstracted, as it is supposed, from all eartlily thoughts. Un- 
less expressly commanded by him to do so, no other Toda 
will venture to approach him ; and when they do, it is with 
the most respectful salution. 

In t]»e recesses of the grove there is a temple, a small build- 
ing of a conical form, neatly thatched, and surmounted with 
a conical stone. It contains neither image nor altar — ^no- 
thing, save tiiree or four bells, to which libations of milk arc 
occasionally made. The Todas liave been observed in front 
of the temple making the kind of obeisance already described. 

To each Tcr-ir-i a herd of milCfh bulfaloes is attached, a 
portion of which is set apart as sacred, nor is their milk ever 
taken, but left to the calves. One from amongst this por- 
*tiou is considered as chief; and on its death a bell from with- 
in the temple is hung for a day around the neck of another, 
selected as the successor, which is then considered as inau- 
gurated to the office, and the bell is restored to its former 
place. The other portion of the lierd is milked by the Pol- 
aul each morning, who, carrying the milk into the temple, 
laves tlie bell with a* small portion of it, supplies with the 
rest the wants of himself and bis attendant, and increases the 
number of the herd by the purchase of other buffaloes. The 
^hidividuals who, in the fulfilment of these functions, are 
doomed to a solitary life in the Tor-ir-i, may divest them- 
selves of their office whensoever it is their pleasure so to do. 
While engaged in it, their bushy heads, long sweeping 
beards, and almost naked bodies, give them a most uncouth 
and repulsive appearance. 

The funeral rites of the .Todas are, however, amongst the 
most singular of the customs of this people. On the death 
of a relative, fasting is observed, and all the family cut their 
hair, in a greater or less degree, according to the degree of 
relationship. The Kert Morrt, or cemetery, is generally 
some secluded place among the hills. Thither the body is 
carried iu solemn procession^ and laid in a new garment and 
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moiitle on a pyre, which is ignited by a near relative, who 
first cuts off two or tlirce locks of hair from about the tem- 
ples of the deceased. The relics are carefully collected, and 
wrapped in the remnant of a mantle which has long been 
worn in the family, until the day arrives for the perform- 
ance of the obsequies. 

Of this remarkable scene we introduce the following de- 
d('.soription, f^om Captain Ilarkncss^ account* of this singu- 
lar aboi'iginal race — 

The Kert Morrt,t or cemetery, was situated at the foot 
of an extensive valley, enshrouded by lofty mountains, and 
shut out from the view of all surrounding objects, except 
the more distant peaks and elevated ranges to the south- 
west. At one corner was the Tu-el, J close to it a Pholti, or 
temple, and at short intervals had now been erected several 
temporary buildings, formed of the branches and leaves of 
tress, and covered with a light thatch. 

We had not been here many minutes, wdien a group of 
females arrived, attended by two or three of their male rela- 
tives, carrying folded up in-'a new mantle, the relics of the 
deceased. As the party slowly advanced, they each respon- 
sively chanted a solemn dirge ; and, entering the temple, 
carefully spread the mantle within the inner apartment, and' 
seated themselves around it. Other groups of females soon 
afterwards arrived, and the wdiole joining in the lament, its 
swell now echoed through the valley, and seemingly told a 
tale of sorrow. 

Strolling np a path which led over one of the mountains, 
we were met, as we gained the summit, *by the whole of the 
Kerzwan family and their connections — men, wemcn, and 
children, between sixty and seventy in number ; all the form- 
er, excepting the aged, carrying huge clubs. The advance 
of the party was composed of twelve or fourteen athletic and 
liandsome youths, shouting, as they came on, in sonorous and 
manly voices, the hauh, hauh, or cry of exultation, to which 
responses were given by the following groups. As they ap- 
proached the temple, the clubs were grounded, and as many 
entered as conveniently could at one time, bowing themselves 
to the relics ; and after these had joined in grief for a brief 

* “ A Description of a singular aboriginal race inhabiting tha summit of tha 
Neilgherry Hills,” &c. By Captain Henry Harkness, of the Madras Army. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Comhill. 

t Literally, the place of death.” 
t ** The ittclosure for the herd.” 
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space with the females and relatives within, they retired to 
make room for others. Some additional families, or compa- 
nies of men and women, were now seen advancing to the 
spot, by the different winding paths along the sides of the 
mountains ; and their deep responses, as each party topped 
some eminence, bringing them in view of the temple, or as 
they caught tlm notes of the death-song wafted on the breeze, 
gave a solemnity and seriousi^ess to the scene, which ren- 
dered it extremely interesting. Ail these parties, as they 
approached the tcjnple, w^ent through the same ceremony as 
the first ; and, in a short time, several hundreds of both 
sexes had assembled.* 

Other small groups had also been formed in different 
parts of the valley, but all now returned to the green; and 
some forty or fifty of the clubmen, joining hand in hand, and 
circling round in measured time, performed a sort of dance, 
to the music of a pipe and tabor. This over, nearly the whole 
of the men proceeded a short distance up the valley, to the 
side of a mountain, on which were grazing a large herd of 
buffaloes, and, selecting fifteen »or sixteen of these, drove 
them with an air of triumph into the inclosed area ; some of 
the men throwing off their mantles and entering it with them, 
* and others leaping the walls, while the whole, at the same 
time, sent forth a shout of joyous exultation. 

Some of these animals, the intended victims of sacrifice, 
were the offerings of the family of the deceased, and some, 
those of his connections and friends. The same wild sort of 
dance, as before mentioned, noiv took place within the area, 
and among the bnftlMoes ; and when the alarm and fury of 
the latter had been strongly excited, a signal was given to 
commence an attack upon them, and to attach a bell to the 
meek of each. Those which were provided by the family of 
the deceased were first selected. They were fine large ani- 
mals, monsters in comparison to the breed of the low coun- 
try, and in this infuriated state proved no informidable ad- 
versaries. No stratagem was had recourse to ; but two of the 
young men, throwing themselves upon the neck of the ani- 
mal, seized it by the horns, and twisting their bodies behind 
the beast, supported themselves with one hand, while with 
the forefinger and thumb of the other they seized the carti- 
lage of the nostrils. Others ran on to their assistance, when 
they let go the hold on the cartilage, and eight or nine of 

* “ Upwards of three hundred men, nearly half that number of women, and 
about as many boys and girls.’* 
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these powerful men were now seen hanging on the neck of 
one aiiima]^ while others were striking it with their clubs, 
and with hideous ;^clls and gestures were endeavouring still 
to increase its rage, and to heighten the jeopardy of the 
party. During this time, the animal was not passive, but 
every now and then rushing, as by a sudden impulse, some- 
times among the other buflalocs, sometimes against the wall 
of the inclosure, appeared ofl^n about to gain the victory 
over its numerous and powerful opponents. 

Three or four animals were thus attacked and overpower- 
ed at the same time, and the bell being attached to the neck 
of each, they were again liberated, the successful combatants 
giving a shout of victory ; when, shouldering their clubs, and 
joining hand in hand, they recommenccal the dance. . . . 

The folded montle containing the relics was now brought 
from within the temple, and placed in a line cast and west on 
the ground in front of the barricadoed entrance to the Tu-eJ. 
Immediately around it assembled the male relatives, the senior 
of whom, a greyheaded old man, crouched down, and covering 
his head with his mantle, bowed it to the ground so as to 
touch the earth with his ferehead, in the little space left be- 
tween the Thi-el and the cloth containing the relics. He then 
rooted up some of the earth with a stick — the w^aud of tlio 
deceased — around which was now tied a slircd from the cast- 
off garment of a Pol-aul : lifting then a little of this earth in 
the palm of his hand, and asking the consent of the by-stancl- 
ers, he threw some three’timcs to the west, and three times 
to the east — the former falling w ithin the area, the latter on 
the relics. Recovering afterwards his efcct position, he gave 
tlie stick to another, when the same ceremony was gone 
tlirougli by him, and in succession by all other relations of 
the deceased, including two little boys, his great grandsons. 
Ihe whole of the individuals, standing in front of the en- 
trance to the area, now addressed the buffaloes as ‘ Dii 
Anirnales,^ beseeching them to use their intercession for 
blessings to be bestowed on them, their wives, their children, 
and their herds ; that they may enjoy health, and freedom 
from misfortune, that their feet may escape the thorn, their 
heads the falling rock. 

A young heifer was now led up and tied to one of four 
posts that were placed at a short distance, similarly situated 
to those in the cemetery before mentioned, when the sacri- 
> * UM hands on the head of the animal, slew 

1 . ihe mantle containing the relics had in the mean time 
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also been brought here, and, when sprinkled with the blood 
which liad trickled from the nostrils of the victim, it was 
removed to the centre of the green, and the female relatives 
and their friends seated themselves around it, repeating the 
lament, and shedding a profusion of tears. Among the re- 
latives wore two very old women, with perfectly silvered 
locks, one the wife, the other the sister of the deceased. 
Age had rendered them too*infirm to walk, and they were 
carried to the sppt, iii the same way‘asthey had been brought 
from their homes,' on the shoulders of their sons. 

The general sacrifice now commenced. Some seven or 
eight of the victims were seized and forced up to the relies, 
so near as to allow the dying breath of each to waft them as 
it passed ; when two Terallies, or men of the same class as 
the deceased, commenced the slaying of the animals. This 
0])eration was performed by striking the victim behind the 
horns, with a wood-cutter^s axe, a small instrument, but the 
first blow of wluehgenerally sufficed. The infuriated animal 
fell to the ground; its eyes, which but the moment before 
were rolling and glaring with rage, became on the instant 
glazed and motionless. It was then dragged still closer to the 
mantle, so that the mouth and nostrils might rest on it. . . . 

The sacrifice was continued till the whole of the victims 
were slain, and these, not including the heifer sacrificed at 
the posts, amounted to nineteen. 

The whole scene now presented,^ an extremely interesting 
spectacle. The wild dance, w hich, at a short distance, w^as 
still being performed, by some of the party ; the cxulatioiis 
of the clubmen, as they brought up another victim to the 
death ; in the centre lay the relics, on each side of which 
sat w'^ceping, in silence, the two silver-headed matrons ; round 
these lay the slaughtered animals, and among them the crowd 
of jnourners, males and females, young and old, sitting in 
piirs, face to face, ^ with drooping foreheads meeting the 
whole uniting in one universal moan, with which, as it rose 
and fell, was heard the wailing pipe, breathing in unison the 
solemn notes of grief and sorrow. 

Others of the assembly joined the mourners, or two, who 
had previously associated their griefs, would part, and unite 
with others in the same expression. On these occasions, the 
ceremony of giving the foot was particularly remarkable. To 
a female sitting alone weeping, a man would go up, repeating 
tlie ' Hey hey zc zha !' or cry of sorrow, and projecting first 
one foot then the other, the female would bow down, so as to 
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toucli them witli her forehead. If a female was the ap- 
])ro:iehin.G: party, she crouched down, and the man rising up, 
thv"*< same ceremony was observed. They then seated them- 
selves op[)osite to one another, their foreheads touchin*^, and 
sometimes their arras resting on each other^s shoulders. . . . 

Tlie night was fast closing in, and calm and silence suc- 
ceeded to the general tumult of the day. ... 

Having notice of the periofd when the ceremonies were 
to clo5e, we retired at an early hour, and as we had been 
fully engaged during the day, esnjoyed a sound repose till 
some time after midnight, when w^e wore aroused by the 
Wailing pipe and mourning throng in preparation for the 
fund ... 

Shut out from all other objects, tbe ambient space in 
whicli we moved seemed to be inv^ested with a dcath-like 
still jign^s : not a sound was heard but the deep and sonorous 
voices of tlie men, the soft and modulated notes of the 
women, as each alternately sang the dirge, or mourned the 
wanderings of the departed* spirit. 

Arriving at the spot where the shelving of the mountain 
l\ad been partially lev^elled, wc observed a circle of stones, 
enclosing a space about four and a half feet in diameter, ^ 
which it was evident had been the site of former piles : close 
to this was a dc(^p hole, in whicli lay loosely thrown thrc6 
or four rude stones. The relics were now laid within the 
circle, and the ofIiciat )rs„ taking brands from the fire just 
nientioTi(3d, waved them round the mantle three several 
times, then, placing them at each end of.it, fresh billets were 
added, and a little camphor being sprinkled over them the 
whole quickly became ignited. 

The pile was now closely encircled with little baskets, , 
bamboo cups, and variously shaped gourds, some bound with 
silver, others ornamented with thread and tape of divers co- 
lours, and the whole filled with grain, the produce of the 
hills. The bow and three arrows were then placed on it, 
after these the rod or wand, and the axe and wood-craft, of. 
the deceased : last of all, his standardf staff. Fresh billets 
being added, the whole was shortly in one general blaze, and 
when the morning dawned, all within the circle was reduced 
to a heap of charcoal and smouldering ashes. 

* The expressions were, literaUy, ‘ Oh, Kenbali, whither art thou gone ? 
Alas I alas ! our father Kenbali !' ** 

t " The head of each family has a staff of this description. It is a pole bet- 
ween twenty and thirty feet long, at the end of which, instead of a flag, is tied a 
bunch of small shells.” 
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During tlie whole of this period the lament was conti- 
nued by the relatives and friends, aecompaiiied by every in- 
dication of sincere grief. It was an impressive spectacle. 
The universal moan — the addresses to the departed spirit-^ 
the sudden ebullitions of grief — and the pile occasionally 
throwing up a flame that illuminated the Avhole group, show- 
ing the strong athletic forms of the men, the slender figures 
and loose flowing tresses of the women, as ea'ch joined tear to 
tear, and seemed to seek relief in unity of sorrow. 

The charcoal and ashes were then minutely examined, 
and after selecting from the heap the iron, or such pieces of 
metal as had passed througli the fire, the remainder was 
swept into the hole before mentioned. 7^he loose stones, 
which had previously been removed, were now replaced, and 
the whole throng, passing over them in succession, bowed 
their heads to the ground, exclaiming, ^ Health be to us 
and took each his way to his own home, leaving us to won- 
der, and exclaim — ^ Who can they be 

And in a short time the question may be asked, Where 
are they The remnant of a people, perhaps once numer- 
ous, they are fast hastening to extinction. They are perish- 
^ing under the injurious influence of unnatural habits ; some 
of those strange extravagances of evil into which the human 
mind will be sure to wander when in the darkness of hea- 
thenism, and in ignorance of God. Here, as amongst the 
hill-tribes in the vicinity of Kotc^iirh, polyandry prevails, 
aufl, until recently, infanticide. Twenty yeans ago the Todas 
were numbered by Captain Harkness at GOO adults. The 
German Missionarie’s in theNilghcrries, in their report of 
1850, number them at 400. Their funereal ceremonies be- 
come thus invested with an afiecting character. They ap- 
J)ear at such times as a dying remnant, celebrating the obse- 
quies of their own national existence, and that, moreover, 
amidst the gloom of heathenism. The poor Todas ! the 
light of Christianity has not yet broken in upon them ; nor 
have they learned, instead of saluting the rising sun, to re- 
joice in Him who is ^^the Sun of Righteousness.^^ As yet 
the Missionaries have only been enabled to report, Some 
Todas have a Tamil New Testament, which, without being 
able to read, they worship every morning and evening.^^ 
Heartily do we thank God, that, through the Christian 
love of the late Mr. G. J, Casamajor,* the German Mission 
ill the Nilgherrics has been commeuccd. Retired from the 

* ** Church Misionary Gleaner” for Jan. 1851, pp, 116 118, 

F 
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busines«5 of the world, this devoted Christian, who had long 
filled important olHces connected with the Govern nent of 
India, resided during the last four years of his life at Kaity, 
to the S. E. of Ootacamund, by his own personal eflbrts endea- 
vouring to communicate the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
ncgle(jtcd hill tribes of the Nilghcrries. Their evangelization 
occupied his thoughts and prayers continually. At the^ age 
of fifty-five he began learning the Caiiarcse, a dialect of 
which is spoken by the Badaga people. When others go 
to rest, he rose to earnest exertion, as if the evening of his 
life were the morning oi a fresh day, to be spent in the 
Lord^s scrvice.^^ (Ps.xcii. 11 — 15.) A large Badaga school, 
established on his grounds, and supported by his liberality, 
was under his own personal superintendence. Every day, 
his health pcrinitting, he would walk up at noon to that 
school, built at some distance from the dwelling-house, on 
an open high ground, praying as he went — for he was emi- 
nently a man of prayer — in order to hear the lessons of the 
poor half-clad, but smiling and intelligent Badaga boys.^^ 
llis last will bequeathed his whole property, a few legacies 
excepted, to the Nilghcrries Mission. Thus Kaity becomes 
the Mission Station; his residence, the Mission-house; his 
library, the Mission Church ; and the abode of this good 
man continues to be — what he wished it should be — a centre 
of liglit and hope to the neglected population of the Hills. 
May \vc soon hear of the work of grace beginning amongst 
v.eipch of its subdivisions, the Eruli, the Kurumba, the Badaga, 
the Kota, and the Todas ! 



TO MEG^" 

A Skye Terrier. 

BY A BARRISTER. 

may be brown and freckled, but not unfaithful — No,*^ — Spanish Ballad, 

In simplest song 1 tell 
Of one who loves me well. 

Anchors her humble heart on me alone, 

Who seemcth to have said. 

Like the dear nutbrown maid^' 

I know of all the world I love but one.^^ 

No longing in her mind. 

For kindred or for kind. 

Can dis-content or sad remembrance move ; 

May she but take her seat, 

Not distant from his feet. 

On whom she centres all her simple love. 

Though in Imr visage grim. 

Dwell darkness gray and dim. 

As mists that hover o^er her native isle. 

From its dusk canopy. 

Her keen and truthful eye 

Gleams forth responsive to her master^s smile ; 

As well her eye can trace 
That wayward master's pace. 

Through busy crowds on anxious cares intent. 

As on the lonely shore, 

Where mid old ocean's roar, 

He breathes unheard his spirit's wild lament. 



136 TO 3rEG^^ A SKYE TEIiKISR^ 

« 

If sometime she be spurned. 

Her greeting unreturiied. 

Calmly she waits awhile the look delayed > 
Till blyther mood accord 
A kind approving word. 

Then deems her patiei^t love too well repaid. 

Should fortune from me flee. 

Fond fool, how few but thee 

Would meet the poor man with unaltered eye. 

Would still with noble pride 

Press closely to his side 

And bear the bitter chills of penury. 

How few like thee would grieve — 

Thou would^st be loathe to leave 
My closing coffin and my earthy bed ; 

Though winds blew bleak and drear, 

Long would^st thou linger near. 

And wonder at the silence of the dead. 
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^ (Translated from the German,) 

Foil Ledlie^» Miscellany. 

Whoever wishes to see the true jovial life of a German 
student done into Greek, let him repair to Munich. In that 
city there is an excellent tavern with the sign of The Finch, 
Thither towards evening, the young painters who work in the 
new Capitol bend tlieir steps, as also do those who are look- 
ing for employment. 

Some years ago, about the hour of Vespers, a young man 
with a remarkably oriental countenance, and such as the 
Police would regard with suspicion, was sitting in this ta- 
vern. By the .time he had called fur his second tankard 
of Beer, he had become engaged in earnest conversation with 
some of the most eminent historical painters then in the 
room. I can now quite understands^ said he — at the same 
•time covering the top of his tankard with his hand — how it 
is that mature reflection and the endless mysticism of science 
and art do so flourish in this city. Oh, how well shall I 
now comprehend Schelling and Cornelius ! That sad sym- 
pathetic state of our existence, of which one can form no 
idea except at Munich, comes to you here of itself, just like 
a rheumatism or a biid cold. Is not man a child of nature, 
which is ever reproducing him afresh, in that she first wins 
for him a body and a soul, and then through these, a state of 
consciousness ? And the means she chiefly adopts for this 
purpose, is it not that she allows herself to be devoured by 
him in the shape of meat, vegetables, and fruit, of cofiee, 
wine, and beer ? Come, ray brave lads ! say yourselves, in 
what food can nature exist in higher perfection than in liquid 
bread — in beer ? In it, body and soul are so closely welded 
together, that each little tankard represents all mankind- 
yea, the whole world — it is the true microcosm/^ 

How differently would the German, especially the Bava- 
rian, national character and, therefore, that of the entire 
human race have been formed without this ally ! (Joseph ! 
clip, clap !) It is hence that we Germans are the genuine 
Normal people, of whom the Bavarians are the prime quin- 
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tesscnoe^ because they have compressed all horticulture into 
the brcwliouse. With prophetic soul did Schiller sing. 

Drum sammle still und uiierschlafFt 
Im klcinsten puncte die hochste kraft.* 

Joseph ! clip ! clap ! — But you, the sons of Art, how could 
you ever believe that without the strong demon of beerj^ the 
great master Cornelius could have conjured up those marvel- 
lous tales of the world of spirits, especially of those mighty 
giants of olden time, those quaffers of the eternal beer of 
Walhalla, and exorcised them to re-assume the forms of men 

The young painters made melancholy faces after the fa- 
shion of the Madonna, folded their liands over their tankards 
of beer, as if they had been the shrines of sacred relics, and 
attentively listened to the sermon that was being preached 
to them. lie then continued : — 

I would even undertake to divide the history of the world 
into the age of wine, or the Greek and Roman, the classical 
period, and into that of Beer, or the German, the romantic 
period. The former was the republican age with its heroes, 
orators, and poets — in the latter, knights and monks prevail- 
ed. Oh, my gentle-hearted friends, let us strive with all our 
might against the modern times which are rushing on with 
their steamboats and with railway carriages upon iron roads. 
Let our banner be the stouc-man over the city gate of M ii- 
nich ! Down with steam and iron ! Down with the light dif- 
fusing gas-lamps 

Pereat exclaimed the young artists. 

Every one of them added the philosopher. But a 
long lean figure now suddenly clapped him on the shoulder 
with his skinny hand and said : ^'Is it you, my jolly libeller ! 
Are you here! John, it is really you 1^^ He grasped the* 
proffered hand of his friend and replied 1 “ Henry ! I greet 

you with my whole soul ! so many years intervene between 
to-day and the night when I parted from you ; and yet it is to. 
me, as if one long day only had passed, and noAV evening was 
come, when the moon^s pale face, the old ^'familiar faithful 
light, was shining on me.^^ A smile passed over Henryks face 
like afleetiug sunbeam gliding out of the mist that enwraps 
the autumnal earth. A soft impenetrable cloud of tobacco 
smoke now concealed the two friends. When about mid- 

* TJierefore, quietiy and unwearyingly gather into the smallest space the 
highcfet power. 
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night the vapour had dispersed, they were seen with out- 
stretched arms, sitting opposite each other and gazing on one 
another's faee. 

But tell me, my dear fellow, Henry began to ask, 
what brought you to Miiuich ? 1 long since thought that 
you were prov d^d for and raised aloft, and buried in the 
arms of a wife. Have you no wish to settle down for life 
Such happiness is not for# me,^^ replied John. Since I 
have beheld my Muse and heard her voice, I must go forth 
as her slave wherever she bid me. Thus do jon find me noAV 
ill Miinieh in the service of my hard task-mistress. In my 
knapsack yonder lies my great Epic poem. I will say nothing 
about it; but if diamonds are the petrified tears of the earth, 
then these verses are blood drops wrung from my heart. It 
is a crown of ruliics, for which I am seeking a pillar an altar, 
or a nail, to liang it upon. Or shall I fling it into the 
street ? I will dedicate this poem to the Poet Laureat.^^ 

^^That is all very right and proper,^; interposed Henry, 
^^biit for all that, it is now past midnight and the spirits arc 
again seeking repose. Give me your knapsack and come 
along with me, if you will consent to share the chamber and 
couch of a poor historical painter. 

Without more words, Henry led his friend away with him 
and conducted him to his dwelling. Upon an easel stood 
a large painting covered up and turned towards the wall. 
A bed was made with their cloaks and the two friends laid 
down togctlier on the hard board, and talked so long that 
at last gentle sleep laid her velvet hand upon their eyes. 

^ ^ 5ic 5fc j|c 

Happy the man who has constant intercourse with two 
immortals — Poverty and Art ! *Not in palaces, but in lowly 
*‘huts, the gods were born. In the midst of the wilderness, 
springs, the mothers of rivers and feeders of seas, rise up out 
of the earth. Thence too come forth the storms and world-shat 
tering thoughts. In the dwelling of the painter, Poverty held her 
Court. Had not some compassionate spiders sought to hang 
their festoons on the window — had not the pitying dust co- 
vered with its soft carpet the three cane chairs and the 
drawers that would not close, it would have been no easy 
matter to observe a single sign of luxury. But with all this 
poverty, the poverty of lines and colours, the ideas of Ra- 
phael, had obtained an entrance. I allude to that painting on 
the easel which from the first break of day, to the annoyance 
of his slumbering friend, Henry had been moving hither and 
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until he at last got it in the best light, so that when 
John looked up from his bed, it was right before his eyes. 
In due time it was broad daylight, and Henry began to make 
sueh a rattle with the cofiTce cups, tliat John opened wide his 
drowsy eyes. 

There stood the painting, straight before him. He sat up 
and rubbed his eyes, as if he were trying to awake oujb of a 
dream. Again he looked, but«the painting afloeted yet more 
powerfully his inmost soul. There was no mistaking the 
fisherman of whom Goethe fabled — there he was, just as the 
Water Sprite was enticing him into the flood. 

Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hiii, 

Urid ward iiielit mehr gesch^n.* 

This painting has very likely been seen by some of my 
readers. There is no forced imitation of the poet. The 
painter with his lines and colours has, as it were, created 
tliis divine ballad anew. The fisherman, a mere lad, is sit- 
ting at the foot of a rock by the sea side. In the dark stor- 
my air which is brooding over him, his ample cloak has fall- 
en back from off his shoulders while the lower part clings 
around his knees. So long had he been sitting there that 
the gloomy tempest had enveloped his very soul. Suddenly 
he hears the notes of a lyre and the w’^ords of a song ap- 
proacdiing as from a distance, and presently he beheld a love- 
ly Water Sprite gliding over the waves, veiled in transparent 
vapour. She is now close to the shore and throws aside her 
veil had her lyre. A long-rolling, towering billow bears her 
b(:autcous form high aloft and casts her beside the terrified 
youth. Already has he one foot ready for flight and is 
drawing back his left arm for it is nearest to the heart, where 
still are tarrying a few pious sentences from the Bible learni 
while at school. But at that moment the white rounded 
arm of the Water Sprite is stretched out so seductively, her right 
hand grasps the left hand of the youth, by the soft pressure 
of her thumb on his ring finger she sinks down as if lamed 
by the rock. Thus is his resistence overcome on one side 
— how much more on the other ! Under his right arm the 
Siren has w^orked her own, her hand playing with his dark 
curls that hang down over his neck, and pressing him there 
with his bent fore finger. How could the youth extricate 
himself from such a snare ? Has he still life and blood ? 
Then is he lost. When she looks up her head leans back, 

* Half sho drew him in, half he sank in, and was never more seen. 
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encircled with a chaplet of water- flowers and leaves, her fair 
. hair appearin*^ through the wreatli, like tongues of fire gasp- 
ing for air. The face of the youth is impressed with the 
fascination that charms his eyes. It seems to me as if his 
first sin were budding round his mouth. What a gloomy 
voluptuousness lurks in the upturned face of the water- 
nymph, from the muscle of tlie eye over the deep-set noso 
to the pouting half-opened higid red-leaved rose of the mouth, 
around the dimpled chin and doAvn to the soft neck, which, 
like a tender stalk, bears up that flower-like countenance 
to the youth ! Wiio could wonder that the young fisheiman 
with intoxicated feelings should fall beneath the sorcery of 
love, and sink into the waves. 

Ilalb zog sie ihn, halb sank cr hin, 

Uiid Avard nicht mclir gcsehhi. 

But this painting has a great meaning, for it comprises the 
etiquette of moeVirn and the voluptuousness of by-gone times. 
The haunted mountain again api)cav.s in vicAV and Venus 
drivx^s with her lovely nymphs over hill and vale. In her 
liand she holds the ivory horn ; soft notes glide through tlie 
* air like SAvans ; the joyous sbepberds forgot youth, parents, 
heaven, earth, fatherland, and friends, chasing her with glad 
acclamations unto smiling dosjiair and death everlasting. 

After gazing a long time at this picture, John murmured, 
as if to himself ; Poor boy, farcAvell V' 

You may stare at that picture as long as you please, hut 
you Avill never find dut that the impression on that piece of 
linen canvass signifies the story of my ruined, blighted, and 
departed youth. Here, John, take this cup of coffee. JDoiit 
let it get cold.^^ Put doAvn your tiu-pot in pcacc,^^ replied 
John, and tell me all about this picture, as far as it relates 
to your past lifc.^^ 

Oh ! dont expect a particularly diverting history, said 
Henry. My life, like thousands of others, has been a mere 
unseen bulb, only with this difFereiice in my favor — that I 
ha\^e produced a lily flower from it — tins stupid picture here. 
You may take my Avord for it, that poA^erty and a wild heart 
are tAvo unlucky companions for youth. I haA^e not been 
able during my whole life to free myself from cither. A 
stag brought to bay by tAvo furious hounds is not worse off 
than myself. As far as I can look hack — ^frorn the most 
remote, misty point of my boy-hood I can only remember 
awaii haggard woman and a little urchin, who wrapt up in 

o 
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ra^s and pieces of sack-cloth hanging loosely about them wan- 
dered from farmhouse to farmhouse seeking alms and great- 
ly afraid of the yard dogs. The epoch of my consciousness dates 
more particularly from a certain night. My poor mother, 
worn out and sick had dragged me and herself on as far as 
Hamburgh. I was crying from hunger, fatigue, and pain from 
the sores that had broken out upon my feet. Besides this, it 
was late in the autumn and tlie evening was cold and stormy, 
dark and wild as our destiny. My mother led me through 
many long streets with which she seemed to be familiar, 
until at length we reached a respectable looking house. 

TJicrc she kneeled down and prayed for some little time-; 
avbeu slic stood up again, she said : Here ray child, we 

may perhaps find shelter, food, and a home. Herny, I have 
prayed that God may touch the heart of the man who dwells 
in that house. 1 can go no farther. I will not take you in. 
witli me just now. Whilst I go in, do you wait here and 
pray that God may hear us.^^ With these words she folded 
my frozen hands together in the attitude of prayer and then 
•walked into the house. 

She remained there some time. At length I heard her 
voice amid loud and heart-rending moans like those of a 
person in the agony of death praying for his life. Then 
began to repeat the Lord^s Prayer, but could get no farther 
tlian the words, give us our daily bread — the remainder 
of the prayer 1 had quite forgotten. While I was trying to 
recollect how it w ent on and bad just recalled the words 

and forgive us our trespasses,^^ the liouse door was thrown 
open and my mother rushed out wringing her hands. The 
door was then slammed to behind her and locked and barred 
and made secure. 

My mother tlirew her trembling arms around me, wrap- 
ped my smarting feet in her apron, and drew me silently to- 
w^ards her into a corner of the door steps. Such a terror 
came over me that I could not move a limb. My mother 
uttered not a word but her tears fell one by one upon my face. 
Then my senses gradually left me and an oppressive sleep 
pressed down my head on the bosom of my mother. At 
length I began to dream — but so terrible, so tormenting was 
the fancy that I cannot describe it. A band of icc was placed 
upon my warm breast, and a voice sighed ; Let me warm 
myself a little, I shall be frozen to deatli.^^ Then it grew colder 
and colder on my breast, but still in my heart there glowed an 
extiuguisbablc spark. jBut when the hand of ice was about 
seize upon that also, I felt as if my bosom would burst* 
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At that moment I woke up. The cold hand was lying up- 
on my breast. I seized it in the bitterness of my heart. It 
was my raother^s hand. I raised it to my face, I felt for licr 
heart — all was cold and still ! I shook her, I called her by 
endearing names. She heard me not. In my frenzy I bit her 
shoulder. Slie moved not. 1 roared aloud like a wild beast ; 
but the storm-wind that drove the murky clouds over the 
houses roared yet louder. At length I was seized with ungo- 
vernable rage. With both hands I lifted up a stone that had 
served me for a pillow and dashed it against the house that had 
denied us shelter. It struck against a window-frame with 
such force that the panes of glass were all shattered to pieces. 

An alarm was given in the house. I placed my dead mo- 
ther upright against the door. It w^as opened. A man step- 
ped out with a sword in one liand and a light in the other. 
But when he saw my mother^s corpse and I cried out to him,' 
A dead body asks admittance he groaned and staggered 
back. Wliat afterwards happened during that night I know 
not, for after that fearful agitation of my sickly constitution 
a nervous fever came on, which deprived me of all power of 
thought. I know not even what became of me. I only remem- 
J)cr that when my senses returned, I was lying in a clean, 
warm, soft bed, and that a lovely angeVs head with heavenly 
blue eyes and rich golden hair, which was parted over the 
forehead, was gazing down upon me, and that a warm little 
hand was placed upon my brow. Wondering I looked up 
for a long time in the bright angelic face of the maiden till at 
last she asked me ; Are you any better ? I said it would 
be all right' and that you would not die like your poor mo- 
ther whom we buried three weeks ago.^^ 

Where am 1 ’^ I exclaimed. 

Lie still, answered the damsel. I hear my father com- 
ing, who will perhaps scold.^^ 

Just then a tall stately man entered the chamber and in- 
quired : Elizabeth, how fares the lad 

Oil , Father, Father, cried the girl, he has again opened 
liiseyes.^^ Go down, to your kitchen, said he, and sat 
down on the side of the bed. I looked at him for some time, 
and he at me, till at length he said ; " Have you never known 
any men, youngster ? You are a fine fellow to break my 
windows ! But dont be afraid — they are mended again, and 
I dont mean to punish you for it, for reasons known to my- 
self. When you fancy a beefsteak, Elizabeth shall bring you 
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Up two or three pieces. I shall make such a good doctor 
that you will soon be upon your legs again. AVlien you are 
disposed to leave your bed, I have placed some clothes for you, 
on the pegs against that wall.^^ 

I knoAV not what my feelings were, but I stammered out 
something about thanks and God^s blessing and other beg- 
gars^ phrases that naturally recurred to me. He interrupted 
me however, by saying ; I shall be very happy if you do 
not turn out so wicked a beggar boy as I at first thought 
you to be. You do not look so very bad, but if after a while 
I luicl the germs of any bad practices, I know not what course 
to take.^^ On saying tiiis lie laughed and showed the finest 
set of teeth I had ever seen, at the same time making a 
curious motion with his hand which I only afterwards right- 
ly understood. 

My yoiitli needed no long time to recover. So long as I 
was confined to my l)cd, little Elizabeth came to sec me al- 
most every hour, for we were both mere eliildrcn and ebat- 
tered like children. Although I every now and then ask- 
ed about my mother and her relationship to Elizalieth^s father, 
I never could learn any thing either from her or from any 
one else. But I soon got out of my little Betty that her fa- 
ther was a shipbuiklcr and that she w'as his only child. 

One Sunday I left my chamber quite recovered, dressed 
in clean linen and in tolerably good clothes. From this mo- 
ment my real life began. I was like a cliild of the house 
and grew up with dear Elizabeth like brother and sister. I 
was put to school wlierc T learnt as m\ich as I could, and 
was afterwards apprenticed by my adopted father to a stone- 
mason whose chief business consisted in white-washing the 
walls of rooms : but I still lived in the house in which I had 
been brought up. What a pity it is,^*^ the shipbuilder 
would often say to me, tiiat you are such a weak fellow. I 
hoped to have taught you my own trade, but now you are only a 
house-fly But I had much rougher usage from my old 
mason, he was as cross as a snappish pug-dog, day after day, 
year after year. There are some folk one would like to thrash 
as soon as one sees them — to this class my master belonged. 

By the time I was sixteen years old, I was a famous wall- 
dauber. Wksh ! W^asli I from one corner to another my 
chalk-soup splashed about. I could also draw very straight 
lines with small brushes, black, red, and yellow, according 
to the fancy of my employers. But if any man of taste wanted 
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to have nature^s green in his room, — vine leaves with a free 
hand, I was the man for him, for green leaves were my forte. 

Now a swallow was the cause of all my misfortunes. She 
had built her nest under dear Elizabeth's window, and I 
have many a time Avatched her by the hour together as she 
flew in and out, darting up and down, along the gutters, over 
the neighbour's chimney, three times round the church- 
tower, and tlien hastening ba«k to its young Avith a whole 
stock of flics and insects. 1 never could drive this flighty 
little thing out of my thoughts; even Avhile daubing the 
dirtiest Avails, I Avas still thinking of the swallow. It hap- 
pened about this time that an old Frenchman, who carried 
on a jeweller^s business in Hamburgh and whose house I was 
white-Avashiiig, ordered me to paint some vine leaves in his 
work-shop, for as I have already said I was famous for this 
sort of things. As soon as I had made the ground-AVOrk all 
right, I began with my colour-pots and brushes to paint 
nwdiy ill fresco, lAvasjust at the Avreath in the centre of 
the ceiling, when the accursed swalloAV came into my head. 
JBcforc the Pope could thrice say vobiscum^^ I had painted, 
in the middle of the Avreath, the little creature Avith its 
^double- pointed tail and red throat, all in Kussian black and 
bolc-armenia. I jumped about for very joy. It was the 
first living thing that I had CA^cr painted, and it was so 
exactly like the original. I Avas skipping about the room 
clapping my hands with delight, Avhen my master entered, 
but scarcely had he observed the little monster in the 
ceiling than he stuck himself before me Avith his arms 
folded, poking his nose and long projecting cliiii into my 
face, and shaking his head and snuffling ^^What is that 
thing up there? Is that a vincvlcaf That is a swal- 
loAv from behind,” said I pertly ^^And that is one from 
the front,” he replied, giving me such a box on the ear 
that I can feel it tingle even iioAV, so warmly was it laid 
on. Then the demon of revenge took possession of me. 
Hardly had I felt the pleasant gloAV on one side of my face, 
than my master received the whole Avash-tub of Russian 
black over his head as if he had pulled a cap tightly over it, 
and there stood the fellow dripping from top to toe like the 
stone figure in the fountains of Nuremburg. The old 
Frenchman was standing in the doorway, holding both his 
sides with laughter, quizzing with his eye glass, and scream- 
ing out, II faut voir cela de pres.” 
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I flew out of the house and ran home to my own room, 
where I Jiad now time to think of my folly aiurill luck. 
Every tiling that could increase my anxiety now rose up 
before me ; the especial friendship of my adopted father for the 
plasterer whom I had drenched ; all the abuse and admoni- 
tion wliir*U I w^as obliged to listen to, morning, noon, and 
night, that such a beggar-boy as I must work hard and 
put up with my tiling/^ ah! and all the cuffs and buffets 
which I was compelled to accept wdth gratitude from my 
adopted father, like little gratuities thrown into the bargain. 
But all these I’cflections were like pellucid pearls on the golden 
thread of my affection for Elizabeth. 

At that moment she happened to he passing my chamber, 
and hearing me sobbing so bitterly wuthin she first thrust in 
her dear angelic face and then came herself into my little 
room on the ground floor. She spoke to me so gently that 
I opened my whole heart to her. Then she too began to 
weep until we w’cre both sobbing together and somehow be- 
tw'cen our tears — Heavens knows how it came to pass — we 
swore eternal love and fidelity to each other, and then kissed 
and kissed again without cessation, till we sunk upon our 
knees, and yet continued to weep together, and then we cm- , 
braced and kissed cacli otlicr again, and when one said 
the other sobbed Oh 1^^ That was my first, my 
only love. Jt was the brightest folly of my whole life. Dur- 
ing .‘ill tliis time my ideas were so entirely absorbed, that I 
knew and felt notliing but the beating of the heart of my 
Eiizaboth. Tlien all at once it seemed to me that a strong 
haml was entwined in the hair of my head. This lasted some 
little time, when I felt my head pulled hither and thither 
with much violence, and Elizabeth with a loud scream dis- 
eiigagcd herself and fled out of the rojm, whilst I was dash-* 
Cfl against the wall with such force that I could neither hear 
nor see any thing. Like the rumbling and growling of a dis- . 
tant thunder-storm, these words at length struck my ear. 

You beggar^s brat ! you accursed of Heaven ! Eh ! This is 
a pretty story I You swallow-maker ! You wipe your mouth 
on my daughter, Eli I Look at the Brat. March I” A hearty 
kick roused me from stupor. I sprang up and stared in the 
fiery face of the ship-builder. I know not how it happened 
but liis face looked like a boiled crab, and as his fury made 
his eyes almost start out of their sockets, it appeared to 
me the most comical thing possible, and I burst into a fit of 
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laughter. He started back quite frightened and I escapcxl 
by the door, quite determined no more to return. 

Like a wild horse escaped from its stable', 1 wandered up 
and down the city. The following night I passed among tlio 
fire-escapes, and the next morning 1 walked out into the 
open country. I walked along the banks of the Elb(', ils 
if it were the coinpauion of my travels. Tlangored as I avhs, 
I gathered elder leaves and eiit them. Soon I could go no 
further from exhaustion. I laid myself down bemhi th(3 
river in the longest grass. One ought to be perfectly imser- 
al)le to feel how beautiful arc the vaulted heavens, the fiovv- 
ing water, the waving trees, nature herself. It is only when 
sunk in the deepest wretchedness, that one can understand 
her voice, for she begins to converse little by little, like a 
good, old, whimsical nurse who only tells her wild forest tides, 
in the hours of twilight wlien all is still in the house. In rny 
extremity such a wondrous feeling came over me that I laugh- 
ed, and wept, and rolled myself over in the long grass, whi(*)x 
seemed to play with me, and so did the golden butter-cups — 
one blade after the other tickling my face with its tiny fin- 
gers. The river too smiled upon me so pleasantly and tempt- 
ed me so irresistibly, that I took off my shoes and stockings 
and Jet my naked feet hang down in the water. 

Whilst I was thus gazing on the flowing river and on the 
sky which was reflected in it until I was — how shall I ex- 
press myself? — quite enchanted by the spirit of the water, 
all care and grief gradually passed away from my brca.st. 
Only one picture remained, for I cannot call it an idea — my 
Elizabetli ! my face, Vliich I saw in the clear stream, began 
more and more to change into her features. I traced her very 
look, her lovely brow, her fair locks, and now a snow white 
shoulder pressed forward. A youthful glowing form present- 
ly developed itself before me, two arms were stretched out 
towards me ; and I should certainly have throAvn myself in- 
to the river, burning with love and desire, had not the old 
Frcneliman aroused me from my dream by bawling out: II 
faut voir cela do pres.^^ 

Like a beautiful Roman maiden who has studied Ovidium 
Nasonem de Arte Amandi and the whole of the unpurged 
Decamerone, and concealing in her inmost heart many ex- 
citing dark stories of summer-night kisses and sudden 
poniard- stabs, kneels down in the confessional and with clos- 
ed eyes confesses herself in riddles to her Confessore/* 
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who absolves her in riddles — so lies the Glyptothck before 
the bi^otted Monaco, all pious and reverential but to the 
lover she readily opens her bright eyes and shows her lovely 
symmetrical limbs. 

As soon as the two friends had come within sight of it, 
Henry exclaimed ; What a glorious life it would be if you 
could remain here like another Ariosto or Tasso!” Wliat!- 
do you mean in prison?” answered John. The longer I 
linger here, the more does my courage fail me for my under- 
taking.” Thy fate and mine,” interrupted Henry, will 
soon be decided. I hope to-morrow when 1 send in my paint- 
ing to the exhibition, to learn whether I am sulHciently master 
of the art to earn my livelihood in this place ; for if my Water 
Sprite obtain an unconditional approbation, 1 shall not 
only find a purchaser and money, but also orders for other 
works, perhaps even for the new Palace.” 

^^Oh, ye Gods of Fate! exclaimed John, as they entered 
the Glyptothck,” be propritious to two sons of art, and per- 
mit them to attain the wished-for goal.” 

They now held their peace, for before them stood the grand 
frescoes of the great Cornelius. The ancient, glorious ages of 
Gods and heroes rushed past them almost audibly. The lionrs 
of the day glided hyc unnoticed. In the Glyptothck is also 
to be seen an antique. head of the Medusa in marble. In 
the countenance there is something so enigmatically horrible, 
tliat no one who lias seen it can ever forget it. The triumph 
of sin and sensuality, the inextinguishfiblc, grand, and un- 
forgiving anger, combined with the physical anguish so 
strongly pourtrayed on tlic countenance, as if caused by the 
cold sword-tiuirst passing into the agony of death — and yet 
the peculiar beauty of the entire head — the whole gives life 
to the legend by its petrified horrors. 

John took his stand exactly opposite the Head. He was 
leaning his brow on liis folded hands through whicli he was 
examining the features, as if he could read therein the most 
awful tragedy. What is the matter with you, John?” 
asked Henry. 

Look how,” murmured the other I behold in this 
countenance the whole human race, with all its torments and 
despair. It is the evil conscience of the worlds^ liistory. Oh, 
I know all that godless face. I liear the rushing of the wing- 
ed horse of the last day, and I discern a clenched hand and 
a sword being drawn from the scabbard. Henry, come, let us 
go out. I must pour oil upon the troubled waves of my 
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soul ; I mean — a tankard of beer. Give rac tlie beer of in- 
difference that I may come to myself a^ain.^^ 

With these words they loft the Glyptothek toj^etlier. 

In Munich one may easily find a public house wherein 
a pretty bar-maid presides and where a foaminj^ tankard with 
its burnished coverlid may bo had. When one has got so 
far, he may as well take a good snack at the same time. 

How far imagination may be excited by hunger we can 
both of us testify/^ said John, while he was pouring the 
third tankard of oil over the troubled waves of his soul. 
You through hunger and anxiety imagined your Water Sprite 
while I through thirst, have idealised an ape^s head ; for ac- 
cording to modern commentators such was Medusa^s head, 
or else an evil conscience, or else anything you please. But 
now, my dear fellow, there you arc still sitting with your love 
story on the banks of the Elbe, and the old Frenchman shout- 
ing out. II faut voir cela de pres.^^ Now, get upon your 
legs, and tell me how you at last became such a capital pain- 
tcr.^^ 

That is very soon tohl,^^ said Henry, as he resumed his 
narrative. Wlien I had told my merry patroii of the ill 
^luck that had befallen me, he took mo laughing to his own 
house, entertained me that niglit, and sent me on next morn- 
ing witli a Louis d^or for my travelling expenses, three slices 
of bread and butter, a small flask of rum, and a letter recom- 
mendation to his tres cher ami, an old portrait painter at Bre- 
men, who was to find me a situation. 

1 found him to be a very curious compound. The first 
thing T had to do was to clean liis shoes. When this was 
finished, he said Good V' Then I had to brush his coat, 
and when that was done, he again said Good V’ After that 
*J had to make tlie coffee. I made it as good as I could, only 
I put the beans in whole. The old man looked on most 
attentively, but not a feature changed. But as the water 
would not turn brown, I at length confessed that I knew 
nothing about it, when he said with the same indifference. 
Bad, very Bad 

Next day came a nice little Burglier^s wife and asked him 
to draw her portrait. He made her sit down, turned her this 
way and that, and giving me a drawing-board and some black 
chalk, pointed with 'his hand to the woman, and then sat 
down again at his own easel, where he had to put the finish- 
ing touch to a painting he had otherwise just completed. I 
looked at the woman and she looked at me, until almost in 

H 
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despair I be^an to draw some faint lines upon the paper, 
which Avere intended to represent the woman^s face. Pre- 
sently I became more confident and drew aAvay heart and 
s:)ul, till at last I prod\iccd a sort of blackamoor^s face, pitted 
with the small pox, for it was a mass of black and white 
spots. But when I tried to make the ])ack ground about 
the mouth, for Iliad taken her face in profile, and dasliedMny 
unseemly stroke -, in all direeiJions, to form the l)oddice and 
bii^l, T at last sueeeeded in drawing a regular baboo n^s like- 
ness. After a little time when the painter saw me Avorking 
n^Aoy so liard, be came up to me and took away my drawing 
boai’d, Avliicli he carried to the AviiuloAV and after cxaTnining 
my drawing a long time, he said in a dec[) b iss tone Good, 
Acry good That this good woman uever beheld this draw- 
ing (d lior eountcnanco I still regret, for if slic were at all 
vain, it must have worked a perfect cui'e. 

The follvjAving day Adieu she sat for her portrait to tlie old 
paint(n' himself, he made me take lier likeness again in pro- 
file, and once more in tlic afternoon; on the morrow three 
times and the same for several successive days, always saying 
Good I should like to have made my esc ape from it, for 
it did mo no good at the time, as I Avas still obliged to clean 
bis shoes, brush his clothes, and draAV always the same faces 
that ho was painting. It is not surprising that by degrees 
I Joarned to be more sparing of my paper and chalk, to draw 
more slowly and carefully, to observe liow the old gentleman 
made the outlines of a head, how he placed his portrait, 
made liis ground Avork, brought tlie proper colours in the 
face, softmied tlicm down, shaded, added and lessened colors 
— -0 that in the end I began to form some obscure notions 
as to what painting really Avas. 

Hut exactly as my drawings became, better, the more fre- 
quently did the old man repeat his Bad very bad or 
nTi.se ruble, very miserable Many -a time I could have 
liowled Avith passion, but ray bread-master rera "tilled silent, 
serious, and iiillexible. At last, 1 determined in dGAAmright 
despair to force a Good V’ from his Bps ; but always when 
I expected praise, he would say Miserable and when I had 
merely daubed away to pass the time, the coveted Good 
Avoiild come. The devil himself would have been puzzled. 
But Avitb all this I had great internal respect for the strange 
old man, for T must, even now, admit that he was an excellent 
painter and that there was more in him than he ever display- 
ed. One day it came into my head, for I had made some 
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considerable progress in drawing, that I would carry his ap- 
probation by storm after a plan of my own. I madci a draw- 
ing for memory of the likeness of ray never-to-be-forgotten 
Elizabetii. In my own opinion it was most successful. Full 
of joyful anticipation, I placed the drawing before him. He 
looked over his easel at it, pursed up his lips, and muttered 
so himself ; Ideal ! Ideal ! very miserable/^ ! I tore the sheet 
off the board before his eyes, i»n very passion and crumpled 
it into a ball. The old man quietly laid down his palette and 
came, looked at me earnestly, and then burst out into quite 
a new exclamation. Bravo ! Bravo ! Henry, you are a 
tine noble fellow, and you shall be a ])aiuter too. That 
bread and butter ideality will come back to you again. 

Nothing more was said on the subject. He ceased paint- 
ing, cleaned his palette, and made me put on different colours, 
according to the shades required. AVhen this was done be 
sat down at the window and said : Now paint me, but 
quickly. After an hour or so he got up, looked at my daub, 
and said, Good, very good.^^ 

Next morning wlum I entered the room, another boy was 
there cleaning the paiiiter^s shoes. My old teacher, for so I 
, shall ever call me, walked up to me. "With moist eyes he 
looked at me a long time and then said. Yesterday after- 
noon you became a painter, so you must no more clean my 
shoes — you can therefore be of no use to me. I have taught 
you to crawl, now learn also to run. Hero is some money 
for your expenses — pack up your things and seek your for- 
tune. Yon can take^that palette and those colour-bladders. 
Paint portraits as much as you like, but beware of going be- 
yond that. You will get nothing by the ideal. What does 
J;he mob understand about it ! My dear Henry, may you 
prosper, and when you come into the world think sometimes 
of me. Once more listen to me — you must also think very 
often of God who is so good to us.” 

At these words the tears gushed from my eyes. I tri- 
ed to speak, but my sobs prevented me. My master sat 
down at his easel and muttered ; Miserable, very miserable.” 

Henry, exclaimed John, long life to tlie old man I” With 
all my heart, though lie has been dead many a year ” re- 
plied the other. He then continued. I then passed out 
through the gate of tlie city witli my knapsack on my 
shoulders. The swallow from my Elizabath^s window, or 
some other, flew, twittering, before me, for at least a league. 
As it was a lovely morning in spring time I felt so joyous 
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that I wont along throwing up my cap with one hand and 
catching it with the other. Like a milUVs boy I walked 
along tlie river to Avherc the A Her falls into it, and kept on 
till I came into the neighbourhood of Zell. Ever since my 
trance on the banks of the Elbe, I had eonccived a great affec- 
tion for running streams and their playful waters. And now 
1 looked down into the Aller, as if my Elizabeth were about 
to emerge from it, or at least t6 stretch forth her white arms, 
"Whilst I was thus dreaming, I heard some one singing, 
l)as Wasser rauscht. 

Das Wasser schwoll, 

Ein Eischer sasz dfiraii:^ 

1 stood still and said to myself; ^^That is truly a wonderful 
story \” But when he dripping form of a female seemed to 
rise out of the flood and to utter those words ; Du stiegst 
lieruntcr Avic du hist und wiirdcst erst gesund \” I could no 
longer contain myself. So I ran round some bushes Avhere 
tlicn Avas a sudden turn in the road, and saw two Avandering 
students sitting on a mound. The one was fair, but the 
other looked more like a dark, lanky gipsy girl than a civilised 
l)eing.’^ John laughed aloud and exclaimed: ^^Do you 
mean to affront me ? Do you think I dont remember bow , 
a stupid looking paintcEs boy, Avitli bis AAude Hamburg mouth 
and his unartistical stump nose, sprang out of the bushes and 
Avith slicepish respectfulness inquired who Avrotc those pretty 
verses tJiat av e had been singing? And Avlien Ave answered 
Gdtlie,^^ you asked, like a simpleton, if he Avere also a 
painter 

Be quiet, cried Henry in some confusion. I was indeed 
at that time a regular eloAvn. Eut it is very detestable that 
people alAA^ays recollect stupid things, better than Avhat is 
really clever. I' shall ahvays remember how Ave trudged on 
together to Zell, hoAv 1 painted your portrait, and Iioav, 
Avhen I could not manage your long hair, you touch eddt 
up Avitb a hard brush.^^ “Yes, and 1 looked more like a 
convicted felon than an honourable student.^^ 

“Ayc,^’ continued Henry, “and you were so reckless that 
you advertised in tlie weekly paper, that the celebrated his- 
torical and portrait painter Henry H n had just return- 

ed from England and Avould remain a short time at 
Zell to afford a specimen of his talents, to the lovers of tlie 
art — in return for a reasonable consideration.^ Yet this 
helped, and 1 found employment. It is true I painted Cor- 
reggio^s very dark and Rembrandts semi-dark, and now and 
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but not often, a pale, panting Guido Reni. You too 
soon left me. I often thought of you, until I was appointed 
drawing master to the public School, where I certainly 
learnt more than my pupils. 

As soon as I had saved three hundred thalers, I was 
constrained to travel into Italy. You know not what it 
means to have the Italian fever. It is as if every stone in 
the street were mocking at you, turning up its nose and 
saying to itself: JJumpldn! lie has not yet been in Italy 
Every door creaks out, ^^Na-ples.^^ Every coach that passes 
through the streets rattles out, Rome, Rome, to Rome 
I could not resist it, so I gave up my situation and made a 
pilgrimage to Italy. 

You may easily conceive that that song of Gethe followed 
me every where, and was always humming in my soul. It 
went with me over the Alps, swam with mo across the Medi- 
terranean, then over the Appeniues, right into the Vatican, 
high up Vesuvius, and at last overpowered me with a 
home fever. So homewards I went one evening wrapped 
in my cloak up to the very eyes, and my head dizzy with 
sadness, until I once more trod the streets of Hamburg. 
.What a variety of circumstances intervened between that 
night when I arrived there for the first time with my mother, 
when I lost her in the midst of horrors and madness. That 
beggaris boy whom a rude ship-builder had received into 
his house, and at a later date so roughly, handled by his 
masters relation, the Mason and Plasterer, until he again 
took to flight and became a prey to misery — that poor boy 
was now fairly grown to be a man, but was he any happier ? 

Whilst I was thus wandering along, unknown to all, an 
^alien in my own country, night had come on. Something 
^tugged at my sleeve. Before me, in the moonlight, stood a . 
ragged, half-starved, repulsive looking woman, and near, a 
boy not a whit better off. My soul was horrified. It was 
my mother and myself that I saw standing before me just 
as we were thirty years before. Instinctively I seized my 
purse, and asked ; Who are you?’^ Ah ! Sir,^^ whimpered 
the poor creature ^^we were not always such poor people as we 
now are. My father was a wealthy shipbuilder and I am 
liis only daughter. Now I was in love with my little cousin 

Your cous’n’^^' I exclaimed, That I only knew 

some time afterwards^^ continued the wretched woman, ^^he 
was the son of my fathers sister who had been seduced by 
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a forcii^n f^oiitlcman, and th(3<i abandoned together with li^v 
eiiild in a foreign land. And vvlion she rcturncfl, my father 
would not take her in again. Some years afterwards she 
came back again with her boj% and died at my fatller^s door. 
Ihit llic elriid— Ilcmy was his dear name — came into onr 
lioiisc. II ^ was so good, but then too, lie was so wild that 
at last my father turned him out again. It was as if oui* good 
luck went with him. My father ^’ot connected with some smug- 
glers in the time of the French, and tilted out a fine ship ; but 
it was all discovered, and we were driven out of the house and 
reduced to po\erty. The shock to nu father brought on a 
paralytic atta(d(, and now that lui fas lost the use of one side, 

I am obliged to beg for both liim and uiy child. A pilot 
married me. The very day that tliis child was christened, the 
French — I know not ibr what cause — sliot liim dead. Jle was 
a kind h( arted man and would never have lot me go about begg- 
ing. Gra<‘ioiis Sir, take pity on ns and bestow a shilling. God 
will nm ard yo i a tliousand fold with health and prt sperity.^^ 

1 could scarcely stammen* out the nords : How were you 
called in jamr fatheys house 
My name is lillizabeth.'’^ 

I could not contain myself, for my heart Avas broken and • 
th(‘ i/ ars streamed from my e}es. 

God’s mercy, gTaeioiis sir ! what is the matter with 
you?” she anxiously asked. 

It was the voice of my youthful love. I seized her liands 
and held tliem so long^tluit tliev bcv'arne quite Avnrra. Slio 
tried in tlie darkness of the night to rnajve out my h'atnrcs. 

I recognised her still soft eye. It pained me to restrain 
myself any longer and, with a faultcring voice, I exclaimed, 

Elizabeth ! My Elizabeth ! Do you not knoAV me ?” 

She leaned her head upon my side, and began to sob and 
groan aloud ; God be with yon, Henry ! He has made 
you great among men, but us he has humbled into tlie dust,^ 
as I know too well. I thank him that he has vouchsafed 
unto me to see you once again, and to you, Henry, a thou- 
sand thanks that you arc as kind hearted as ever.” 

My soul was rent with anguish, but I was obliged to com- 
pose myself in order to extricate my youtliful love, from the 
whirlpool in AA^hich she was cast at my feet. So I asked her 
as well as T could ; Elizabeth, Iioav can 1 assist you ?” 

Ah !” she replied. If I had four or five marks, I 
could begin to deal in vegetables.” 
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J liappensd to have in my purse fifty Frederics cFor. It 
was the price of a picture wliicli a banker at AUonaj to wliom 
T was under ^reat obligations, had purchased of me. It oc- 
curred to me tlifd I had a j>old riujj; witli a hue ruby, which I 
could easily turn into money. Without more* thought I placed 
the purse ui her hand, kissed her forehead, ji^azed once more 
into her eyes, kissed tlie child also, and hurried away. Next 
morning I was seated in a clo5»e post-chaise, rattlinjif on to- 
wards xMdnieli. It was only when bridjjjes and roads again 
interposed betweeh the dream and the reality, that the old 
picture of the Water Sprite revived in my soul with fresh 
eob)rsand life. Without rest or cessation have I labored at 
ii. It is now finisbed and yon luuc svcii it. 

Tlie two friends, both narrator and listener, gradually fell 
into such melanelioly niusings, that they soon afterwards 
went borne totbeirown lodgings. Did I dare tell you, gentle 
roadi'i’s, in strict confidence, bow at tlic approach of night 
Henry fixed a lamp between two old books and upon them 
pLieyJ a kettle of water, until it began to boil, how be 
crushed tlio sugar and put it in the glasses, slowly pouring 
upon it the boiling water, and he prepared the delicious 
^grog — truly I could wish that, if you have a sympathetic 
heart you would also go and do likewise'. But were I also 
to relate how tlic two conversed togetlier, the live-long night 
vigorous as two tall forest tn^cs, in tlic secret hour when all 
else is hushed, and were I moreover to confess that the lamp 
under the tin-keltle was not extinguislicd before the morn- 
ing light was stealii\g over the roofs of the houses — then 
might vou shake your vcnerahle heads and thank God that 
that you quietly sleep through every niglit. 

Let it be sutlieieut tlien to say, that towards noon of the 
Tfollowing day a great crowd was gathered together before 
the Saloon where the exhibition was held, composed partly 
of those who wished to get in and partly of those who wish- 
ed to get out, and of the latter some one would ever be say- 
ing : The Fisherman and the Undine, did you observe that 
picture If an artist or an amateur met one another, the 
former would ask ; “ Have you seen that splendid painting, 
the Fisherman and the Undine John, who had been mov- 
ing about through the crowd and had hung up his ears every- 
where, that he might be certain of his friemVs triumph, was 
jeady to have compelled, pistol in hand, the most simple 
shopman to go into raptures about the painting. At length 
he had heard enough to steer straight into port with a full 
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frelglit. On liis road homewards, he fell in with a girl selling 
l)Ouc|ucts and wreaths of flower. He flung a 20 — Krcuzer hit 
into her basket, chose the most beautiful chaplet of stfir-wort, 
and rushed into the house. 

When he opened the chamber-door he saw his friend ly- 
ing on tlic straw mattrass on the floor, and quickly placed 
the wreath upon his forhead. Henry sprang up as the other 
shouted aloud ; Victoria ! thy fame blossoms late, but it 
shall be eternal as the stars 

How you frightened me said the painter slowly, but 
smiling like a bridegroom. 

John, however exclaimed in his excitement. “Many friends 
arc expecting you at the Finch. A paint- dauber for a paint- 
dauber. Come, come along.^^ 

No time was to be lost. Henry, hurried away by his 
friend^s zeal, flew threw tlie streets and reached the painters' 
tavern. They passed through the billiard room into an in- 
ner parlour, full of artist faces, with and without whiskers 
“ Gloria ! Gloria, in acteriumi ! exclaimed several voices 
as Henry walked in ; others shook him by the hand ; but some 
sat still, envious and disappointed, and seemed not to notice him 
“Well, that wdll do," said Henry. “Now then, Joseph, five 
flasks, one for each finger." 

“That will be ten," answered the facetious tapster. Just 
then, there advanced out of the crowd a very old gentleman 
with an eye-glass in his hand, who said : “ II faut voir cela 
de pres, moil clicr. I will give two hundred ducats for the 
Fisherman." Henry stared at the old man, and then took 
him by the hand and led him towards the window, where 
they conversed together for some time. When they came 
back arm in arm, the old man called out; “ Waiter, bring a 
dozen of Sillery"! — A universal shout uprose. Only a few* 
of the very young painters deemed it scandalous to see a 
Frenchman in their company, but they soon submitted to 
the champagne and resigned themselves to their fate. 

Another artist noAV walked in. His name I need not 
mention. The most modern works of sculpture in the Wal- 
halla, and numerous paintings which adorn the palace, make 
him sufficiently well known. Turning to Henry he thus ad- 
dressed him. “ A litle time ago, Cornelius and myself spoke 
to His Majesty about you, the king is willing that you 
should share in designing some new ideas and paintings for 
the palace." — Henry gratefully pressed his hand. He was so 
happy that he could scarcely collect his thoughts. But how 
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rras liis joy disturbed Avbcii he looked round and saw his 
friend excited with ungovernable rage. He lield a newspa- 
per in his liand. 

John, what is the matter witli you he asked, 

Nothing partieulaiV^ replied the other. ^^11 ere read that.^^ 
Henry immediately lookc^d in tlie direction indicated by his 
friend^s finger, and then said Avithsoine hesitation, ^‘Dontbe 
vexed. Ilis Majesty is no doi\J)t so overwhelmed with tlic 
number of specimens of art that are sent to 1dm that lie is 
obiiged to appoint a commission to examine them in the first 
instance, and report upon their merits. 

No, No,^^ exclaimed John, ^^Onght a prince to shut him- 
self up. He ought to be like the sun, diffusing light and 
warmth everywhere, — over lions and hares, over eagles and 
mice. Homer well said that kings descend from Jove, but bards 
from Apollo. If then I am a true poet, I am his equal in 
birth. Therefore do I protest against the competency of this 
committee, as earnestly as did Charles Stuart against the tri- 
bunal that condemned him. ])ut if instead of the luitcrnal 
lyre, I hear only the tinkling bells of a fools-cap on my 
head — adieu to folly.^^ 

Henry made no reply. A little while afterwards they stole 
Imme to their pallet, where a long sweet sleep refreshed both 
body and soul. Next morning John packed up his knapsack, 
and then Henry accompanied him to tlic Glyptotliek Avhieh he 
wished once more to visit. Straight lie hastened to the statue 
of the Medusa, which he had so greatly admired two days be- 
fore. Kneeling down before it, he prayed with ti’cmbJing lips. 

Oh ! saneta jMcdusft behold me prostrate before tbee in the 
dust, doing penance for the foolish error that brought me to 
M duich. O, tliou mighty Deity of Time, thou Destroyer, look 
doAvn Avitli power, from thy lustreless eyes, upon a sinner who 
mistook thy office, and approached thee with song and lyre.^^ 
Then he embraced his sorrowing friend, and hurrying out, 
threw himself into a hackney coach that was standing in the 
street, and which presently was rattling along towards the 
gate of the city. 

The writer of tliis narrative only knows, in addition, that 
Henry H — n the painter is still alive and at Munich, that he 
has turned religious, and paints holy Madonnas and singing 
Chcrubin and Sercidiim, things much too pious for this 
worldly age. But the poet settled down in his own town as 
an Advocate, he carries on lawsuits and dwells in the Old 
Market at Dresden, 
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]\1odt:rn India, — a Sketch of*the system of Civil Government, 
By G. Ca3Ipbell, Esq., b. c. s., London: Murray y 1852 


Tliis able and well timed work has already met with consi- 
derable success ill England ; it has been denonneed in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Anstey, and has been very favour- 
ably reviewed by the critics of the Spectator — Examiner, — 
and Atheneeum. The notice which it has as yet received iu 
India, is somewhat characteristic, and is due to the few lines, 
extracted below.* The opinion of tlie Indian Press expressed 
by Mr. Campbell has attracted much move attention and ex- 
cited a great deal more indignation than it deserved. Wc 
have no intention of entering into a defence of the Press, 
or of attempting to support Mr. Campbeirs assertions. If 
they arc unfounded, they are daily disproved : if well found- 
ed, all denial would be useless. 

Wc must however say, that tlie violent language used by 
some news-papers was at least injudicious : — a charge of 
being libellous and unscrupulous is not well met by personal 
abuse, or by the use of such epithets as ^ liar^, ^ slanderer^ ‘^pla- 
giarist,^ &c. &c. 

1'he Indian Press is of great use as a check on abuse of 
power, and is not imfrequcntly the means of drawing the 
attention of Government to useful reforms, which would 
othcrw ise be delayed or defeated : — its faults and short- 
coniings are apparent to every thinking mind, but wc are 

*‘Mt is certain tliat the Indian press has become unscrupulous beyond all 
precedent, and extremely false and libellous, and ti\at it is only tolerable because 
most of the papers have rendered themselves discredited and contemptible, (p. 103 ) 

I am sure thjit no rational person who knows anything about the matter really 
suspects tlie Indian Government of miseonduet of this kind. The editors of 
Indian papers certainly do not, although it has suitwl them for a consideration 
to make an interested outcry in Jotee Pershad’s behalf. They are always will- 
ing enough to side against Government, but, in the instance alluded to, they 
must undoubtedly have been stimulated by bribes, because the popular opinion 
in every Indian Cantonment ran very strong against the Commissariat, and tliey 
wrote in the teeth of the feeling of the great majority of tlieir subscribers. The 
accused was rich, in danger and ready with hismone).'' — (pp. dvjf — xxi-Noto.) 
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convinced that its general nsefiiliiess and honesty of purpose 
place it above tlic generality of the provincial, and a large 
proportion of the London Press. 

So much has been written on this subject with reference 
to the attack on the Indian Press in Mr. (yain|)l)(*]l^s book 
that it seemed impossible to avoid some allusion to it. 
Not having seen the woik it^clt^ when we read the several 
criticisms on it, Ave e\])(‘et* (l#to find a pamjihlet tilled AAiih 
sarcastic criticism of the ac\- and sayings of Sir C. Napier 
and Lord Ellcnboi’bagh, witu oi)jections to a Tree L^ress iii 
India, — to the permission given to Kur()peans to liold land 
in India and witli unmeasured praise of every existing kSvs- 

^ tern administered by Indian Civdians. TJie reality is, wc 
arc happy to say, very different. Tlie book is a goodly thick 
octavo ol some 550 pages, written in a clear condensed style, 
and containing, in a comparatively small com]>ass, an amazing 
amount of statistical information regarding tlie working of 
the judicial, police, and revenue systems of India, and it is 
AAxll suited for the object for wliicli it was, almost avowedly, 
Avritton, namely to serve as a dictionary of laets to ignorant 
members of Parliament, and Avriters of leading articles on 
Indian subjects. 

* The general and disgraceful ignorance of every thing re- 
lating to India, which prevails in England, is miha])[)dy too 
Avcll known to need much illustration. Lord Geoigc lleii- 
tlnek feared that Erce Trade Avould prevent the ]a;or Indian 
from liaAung sugar to SAvectcu his tea : ]\lr. Anstey accused 
the Iiicliaii Government of having been the cause of cholera 
in England, by taxing salt in India : and Sir W. Napier, a self 
styled Historian of India, talks of the anxiety of Civilians 
to increase the He venue, in order that the Ih’oprictors of 

•East India stock may draw larger dividends. We can hard- 
ly believe that the brother of Sir C. Napier, who must have 
kiiOAVii the nature of, at least the English part of, the Govern- 
ment of India, could really haA^c been ignorant of the fact that 
the interest on East India stock is fixed by Parliament, and is 
in no Avay affected by the state of the Indian treasuries. But 
even if Sir William Napier knew that he was insinuating a 
falsehood, he must ha\^e had great confidence in the ignorance 
of his readers, before he could have ventured to publish so silly a 
fabrication. If the Avork before us dispels any part of the pre- 
vailing cloud of ignorance, good service Avill have been done to 
India. The facts Avill be made use of by many, who differ whol- 
ly from the deductions which Mr. Campbell has drawn from 
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tliem. rrcsiimiiig that in India we arc less ignorant of 
Indian History than English readers, we sliall pass, as ra- 
2)i(lly as possible, over the five introductory Chapters referred 
to in the following extract from tlie Preface. 

1 coiiM liave wished to have conlinod inysolf lo present facts, but I feel that if 
I were to reepure as a preliminary the perusal of the nine volumes of Mill, I 
slioub I luMiieroly tin owiijf' myself into a great wnthout the slightest hope 
of filling it up; and c\en (hose who have studied Mill imbibe a great deal of 
error. In tlio ab.seneo, (lu'n, of any ciA'rcet or generally read civil history of 
India, I find that, m order to save constant, referenee and explanation, the eisicst 
cour.se is to prefix a lew chajitors deseviptivo of the people, and explanatory of 
some parts of our Indian history. But (his part of my volume is ancillary to what 
follows, ami I only notice (hose things in the past which direclly affect the pre- 
sent. Bljihinsl one alone promised (o supply what w’as wanling in our Indian 
history, but he has most unfortunutoly stopped short on (ho threshold. So far 
as he goes nothing can be wanting, and I h*ive taken his volumes as my text-book, 
and have (re<pionlly referred to them. The well known Fiflh report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, printed in 1812, is‘a very admirahlo account of 
our earl) admims(i*ation, and I regret that it is not in .a more convenient form. 

I am lujt aware that anything of the kind h.is been published during the last 
forty years, — (p.p. \i. — \n.) 

The Sketches of tlic History of India, both before and af- 
ter the arrival ol'tlic English in Indin, arc exceedingly well 
written, and the account of the several tribes which consti- 
tute the bnllv of the popnlatiou is well wortliy of perusal, 
but we have not space to enter on any discussion as to the * 
prevalence of llepublican village communities : — of Feu- 
dal systems amongst the Rajpoots : — of Talookdars and Ze- 
mcendars and Maafeedars under Musselm an Sovereigns. Tlic 
mere thought of touching on such well argued topics, calls up 
tlic phantoms of a long line of thick folios, styled Revenue Se- 
lections, backed by more mysterious and more angry looking 
reams of modern manuscript. Our business is with British In- 
dia, as it now is. The public transactions of the last ten years are 
well known to most of our Readers, and so much party spirit ivS* 
apparent in this portion of Jlr. CampbelFs quasi Historical 
Sketch tliatwc almost wish that it had been entirely omitted. 
The annexation of Scindeis condemned as impolitic, and as hay- 
ing been the cause of all our late financial difficulties. Tliis con- 
quest, it is asserted, has added about 3,400,000.€ to the Indian 
debt. The accounts on which this statement is founded, if 
we are not mistaken, debit Scinde with the cost of the entije 
military establishment cantoned in the country. No argu- 
ment is required to prove the absurdity of such a mode of 
compiling the accounts, or the unfairness of using such ac- 
counts to shew the inutility of the conquest. Mr. Campbell 
justifies its morality, and having thus given up what in our 
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opinion, is the only valid p;ronndof ohjeetion, he wastes time 
in condemning the political expediency of the measure. 
Such an amount of prejudice was not to have been expcctcdfrom 
the Nephew of my dear Uncle — a inomcnt^s consideration of 
the inconvenience which would be felt if the lower Indus were in 
the hands of a foreign power, must satisfy every unbiassed per- 
person, that whatever may be thouglit of the morality of the 
conqueror, there can be no dwbt of the political expediency, 
even as a matter of mere expe nee, of the annexation of Sciude 
to British India. ‘ 

Though the preliminary Chapters are, in some respects, the 
most attractive, wc are glad to turn to Chapter VI, which 
conamences the description of tlic Government, as it now 
exists, and contains an account of the composition and pow- 
ers of the Supreme and subordinate Oov(^rnments, and general 
remarks on the system in vogue. The following extracts 
point out, in forcible language, one of the chief evils arising 
from the system of double Government in England, and the 
large number of Directors. 

Altliouj^h 1 do not enter on the subject of the Home Government, it is neces- 
sary here to remark that the energy and proyrcssivenens of tlio Indian Govcrii- 
inent is undoubtedly much lessened by the practice of constantly rclcmug homo 
all important measures, and by the complicated machinerv of llic Indian admi- 
nistration in England. The division of authority betw<H‘ii the board of C’ontrol 
and the Court of Directors, tlie large number of l)irecfi>vs, and tlic pcculiav 
System by winch measures are originated in the Court, sent for approval to the 
Board, then back again to the Court, and so on, remb r all deliverances \ciy 
slow and difficult. And when a measure is discussed in India, the aunouncement 
that it has been referred to the Court of Directors is often regarded as an indc- 
tiinte postponement. In fact, it is evident that (able and experienced as are 
mauy of the individual Directors) 24 Directors in one place and a Board of 
Control in another, are not likely very speedily to unite in one opinion upon any 
doubtful jKniit. They arc, therefore, slow to move, and there is a considcrablo 
disposition to let things rest quietly, till the necessity of a change is very urgent 
indeed. There is another great impediment to quick and easy iutercoinmunica- 
tion between the Indian and Home Governments, which may at first seem attri- 
butable to the former, but 1 believe may be eventually traced to tho latter : I 
mean tho immensely detailed form in which all correspondein^e is tvansimfted 
from India to England, and the absence of condensed and general reports. Eor 
instance, the Madras Government does not even attemjit to string together the 
revenue reports of the dilferent district officers, but sends home a copy of each 
as it is received. Now too much information is almost a greater evil than too 
little, and a body of 24 less easily masters that information, than a single indivi- 
dual. Hence the difficulty. The fact probably is, that tho Indian Governments, 
supreme and subordinate, have not a sufficient staff to condense and review 
reports in addition to their executive duties. Tlie Governor- General has made 
several attempts to increase the salaries of the under-secretaries and officers simi- 
larly situated, but the Court of Directors seem to have made it a rule to dis- 
allow and reverse every thmg of the kind. It will be found that it is mucli 
cheaper as well as better to pay one efficient secretary to eondenso than 50 clerks 
to copy a ship-load of papers, — (pp. ccxv, and eexvi.) 
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The IVradi’as Government it will be seen, makes g:oocl its 
claim to the epithet Benighted.” Touudcrsland the peculiar 
absurdity of its mode of proceeding, me must remember that 
tlie Collector iii that Presidency, has the diiect management 
of every separate field in liis district and is, inthcory, supposed 
to enter into therainutest detail of cultivation. 

Most ])eoplc have a general idea of the boundaries of 'and 
duties attached to, the several Oovernments ; the land reve- 
nue of each is as follows : — 


Under Supreme Government, £ 1,805,213 
Ditto ditto Bengal, 3,500,070 

Ditto ditto N. \Y. P., 4,12.2,500 

J)itto ditto Madras, 3,470,437 

Ditto ditto Bombay, 2,200,909 


Total X15,201,055 

The cost of eacli Government will be seen from the annexed 
extracts. 

I in;>y licre also compare iho cost of Uie different forms of government, taking 
p f , t those of Agra, Madras, an<l Bombay, I he former under a 

l,muiniri«on ol cost y^^.u^^^,^a,i^‘.(^overuor and the latter two umkv (lovcrnors and 
o M ereiit govern- j exclude from the statement military secretaries, 

^ and all charges pertaining to tlie military branch, and only 

give the purely civil charges of the members of the Government, IVTfconal stall', 
and Secretariat. 

Cos( of Government of Ayr a. 


Salary of Lien tenant- Governor, jf 8,400 

Personal establishment and house- rent, l.;^20 

Secretariat, 12,810 


Total, . . . . £ 22,500 


Coat of Government of Madras, 


Salary of Governor and Members of Council, £ 25,000 

Personal estahlisliinent, 7,084 

Civil Secretoiiat, '27,340 


Total, .. £ 00,92 4 

Cost of Government of Bombay, 


Salary of Governor and Members of Council, ;£25,600 

Personal establislimciit, 6,328 

Civil Secretariat, 43,292 


Total je7ri,220 


It will he seen how much cheaper is the Agra Government, while that of 
Bombay, smallest in receipt, is greatest in expenses. — (p.p. ccxxxii. — ccxxxiii.) 
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We should far exceed the limits of an article, if wc attempt- 
ed to give an account of the systems of internal admi- 
nistration in the several Presidencies, and as Mr. CampbclPs 
knowledge of the working of the Bengal, IVladras, and Bom- 
bay Governuieiits is confessedly imperfect, avc shall gen? ‘rally 
confine ourselves to the North West Provinces, avoiding, as 
ranch as possible, all invidious comparison to the dis])aragc- 
mentof the other presidencies. There arc 31 regulation dis- 
tricts in the North AV’^cst Provinces, coutaining a population of 
23,199,088 and an area of 71,972 scpuirc miles. This ter- 
ritory is administered entirely by Civilians and Uncove- 
nanted officials; — 112 judicial and executive district oliiccs 
are held by Civilians : 

20 Judgeships. 

30 Magistrate and Collectorships. 

31 Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collectorships. 

31 Assistants. 


112 

Tn addiiion to these officers there are 136 Subordinate 
Civil J udges : 

10 Principal Sudder Amcens. 

19 Sudder Aniccns. 

101 iMoonsifl’s. 


130 

The number of Dcjmty Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, 
is probably about 50, the total number in Bengal, the 
N. W. P., and Punjftnb being 250. Of the officials named 
above, the highest in rank and salary is the Judge, but in 
point of infiueuce and power for good or ill, tlic Magistrate and 
Collector is by far the most important personage in a dis- 
trict. The various duties of this official are well described 
by Air. Campbell. 

Tlio magistrate and collector is, then, a sort of local Governor, and has a great 
advantage in his management, from the combination of 
Object of uniuri of powers. He exfTCisrs an €"xt<ni<led superintendence over 
otficcs. Ins district, a gOf)d deal beyond what his simple name im- 

plies, and the people look to him as their immediate ruler. 
As Magistrate his functions may be said to be threefold : — first as magistrate in the 
scriptural sense of the word, as one sot in untliority, exercising a general charge, 
like tlie body of county magistrates in England ; making 
Duties of magis- local regulations, auperinteiiding the application of local 
trates. funds for roads, bridges, serais, &c. ; the assessment of 

local imposts for local police ; the establishment and ma- 
nagement of dispensaries, gcUools, &c. ; the prevention of nuisances ; the sale of 
intoxicating drugs and lir|uors. Second, as magUtrato like a metropolitan com- 
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riiissioncr of police, lift is charged with the whole management of the large 
jiolico (’isl.ibli.slnncnt, the keeping of the peace, the prevention of crime, the 
pni^uif niul (letcclion of eriininols, and the bringing them to justice. Third, ns 
magif trate exercising summary jurisdiction as a judge. Inke the London police 
niMi; I si rates, he investigates charges, passes sentence in certain c^aes within cer- 
ta'ii limits, and commits others for regular trial. As collector ho is not so much 
in flu' character of rei clvcr of taxes, as in that of the representative of the great 
hmdlord of the country, for, whatever may be the subordinate rights. Govern- 
ment, as pcs'^cssing the chief beneficial interest in the rent, itself fixing the sum 
te be paid, and exercising minute Miperintendeiice over the affairs of the culti- 
vators, is practically in its relation to llil people, as a landlord to hereditary 
tenants. Tiie eollector registers in minute form all tho 
lluties of coilec- landed property of the district, and all the rights connected 
tors. with it, and all transfers as they occur ; he ectimafes tho 

rent of the land, fixes the share thereof to be taken by 
Government, and the share to be left to subordinate holders. When it is so 
fixed, he collects tlie ri'veiiue as it becomes due. If delay or remission is granted, 
it can only be through him ; if there is failure of payment, he investigates the cause, 
and, if there be no good cause, be exercises the summary jiower of realising by 
dwlraint, imprisonnient, and (under the ordc'rs of his sup(*ru)rs) annulment of lease, 
lie ah'o receives and manages the miscellaneous revenue derived from several 
otliers sources. He has a largo summary jurisdiction in everything connected 
with the rent and witli the possession of landed property. He decides ail suits 
by superior against lutenor holders for the rent of the season ; he hoars eom- 
plaints of tho latter against tho former regarding alleged exaction, and gives siim- 
mtiry remedy for torciblc dispossession of land ; but be has no power to try 
regular suits in ri*gard to rights not in possession. Ho manages tho property of 
Government. All pensions, grants, and exemptions from payment of reveniip, 
come through him. He is charged witli tlie interests of Government in all matt era 
litigated in the civil courts ; he takes charge of the landed property of minors 
and incompetent persons, he procures supplies for troops and in fact, in all 
emergencies, and on very many ordinary occasions, the collectors are (Irom tJie 
inefiii'iency of tho Coniini>sariat department) the commissaries of the ai’iiiy. Tiio 
Goinmissanat seems to consider itself, lor t ho most part, a mere office of distriliu- 
tion and account, and never provides supplies for the march of a single regiment. 
On such occasions a rcrpiisition is sent to the collectors of districts through which 
troo])s are to pass, and all supplies are receiveil through them. In the same 
wiv , when an army takes the field, the Commissariat department write to tho 
collfclors for supplies, dole them out to the troops, send in the bills, and take 
the credit, of supplying the army. The collector has a treasury, keeps very mi- 
nute aceouufs, gives bills on .all other treasuries, aiul manages all cash transac- 
tions ; in short, lie does everything as the agent of Government. The magistrate 
may tie considered the delegate of the ruling powers of Government, the collec- 
tor its agent in everything that concerns its own interests and the interests of 
Ihoho eonnofted with it in the land ; but the two duties are intimately (‘ou- 
nec'ted , and t he functions mati riallya.««sist and affectonc another.^’ (ccxxxix. to eexlii.) 

Siidt are the. duties wliicli are entrusted to the Magistrate 
aud Collector of a district in all parts of India, except Bengal. 
[Vo perform them efficiently, requires many qualifications 
rarely united in one man, and it is wonderful that under a 
seniority system there are not more numerous instances of 
glaring iueapacity. Wc have no wish to change the system- 
which limits the selection of the local government to the 
members of civil service appointed by the Government in 
England, but it is most desirable that greater direction should 
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beexcrcUed in making the selection. Under the present sys- 
tem, every Joint Magistrate considers it his right, to be ap- 
pointed to a district in his turn. In a few cases, the promo- 
tion of a man of notorious incapacity, is delayed for a year 
or two, but cvvnitiially he becomes a Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, when he has been soured by disappointment, and long 
after the little energy he once possessed has lett him. We do 
not maintain that the additioifal experience of two years, in a 
subordinate situation, will never, in any ease, remove the ob- 
jection which had prevented the promotion of a Joint Magis- 
trate ; but we do assert that such eases must very rarely oc- 
cur : tiie man, who, after 12 or 13 years experience as a Joint 
Magistrate, is not fit to take charge of a district, will not 
be more fitted, when he is two years older. Many are com- 
petent to act as subordinate Police Magistrates, and decide 
petty summary suits, who are utterly destitute of any adminis- 
trative tulent, and who would be a curse to any district in which 
they might be placed. . In so numerous a body as the Civil 
Service, there must be some dolts, some indolent, and some 
morally worthless ; the latter should be, and are ejected, when 
diiscovered. There arc no sinecures for the two first classes, 
and ruin would be too severe a punishment for involuntary 
* faults ; but it is the duty of the Local Governors to be care- 
ful to employ such agents in those Offices only, in which 
their clelicieneics will not be the cause of injury to others. 
We fear that tills would sometimes be impossible hut there 
need be no difficulty in refusing to place more extend- 
ed power in the haudj^ of an incompetent person. The cha- 
racter of every Officer must be well known, and his efficiency 
' tested, before he has served thirteen years in India, and it 
should theu he finally determined, whether he is qualilied to 
•be entrusted with the care of a district ; if he is considered 
un.it, he should be fairly told that he cannot expect to hold 
any l)ut a subordinate situation. We believe that such a 
course would bring infinitely less personal odium on the 
members of Government, than the present, apparently, capri- 
cious system. The grounds of each decision would be well 
known in the service, and the justice of the sentence would 
rarely be questioned when the principle had once been fairly 
established. Some little moral courage would be at first re- 
quired to withstand the intercession of friends, and the 
clamors of those who seem to consider that Offices are made 
for officials, and who, in practice, deny their servitude to 
the public and the State, and rest their claim to salary, on a 
kind of divine covenanted right. 
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''riint tlu'i’o aro iu the civil service, persons to wliom the 
<ahovt; (lL'scri|)iioii applies, is a notorious fact, which it is im- 
possible to deny, ])iit tlicir number is small, and certainly 
is not on the increase. AVant of zeal is a very rare failing 
in any Civilian of less than 27) jmars service, and wo can, from 
a tolerably extensive personal accpiaintanee with members 
of tiic services, attest tlie entire truth of Mr. CampbcU^s i’c- 
ninrks oii this subject. 

To roturn to tlio progress of tlio young eivilinu. Onee iu tlie interior, and 
assistant to the executive offieor in ehiirgo of a distriet, he has hi Me further 
teniptatjo)! to idleness and extravagance j but, on the eontiarv, ever} thing to 
draw him towards his ))rofes‘iif>n. All Ins pm suits and 
His duties and pur- amusements iieeoine eonn.'cted w'th Ins duties, which .iro 
suits. of such a nature that few men can but like tli' in. 

He is of little use at lirst, but Ins superior pradu- 
ally initial es bim, ami, from signing Ins name to formal papers ami making 
translations and ab^liMcts, lie begins to take a practii^al part in the duti<*s, ami 
geuertilly s )Oii becinm's a zealous servant ol Government. Indeed, it is woti- 
derlul, liow this ]»'is’iioii arts on a man. WJiat wer may haie lieen Ins former 
charaeter, and vvliatover the meonvenience to him personnlly of former extrava- 
gance, he almost invariably acquires zeal for his work lieiore 
Almost inv:ni«\bly ho lias been long up count rv. Tliere are \erv few excep- 
becomes zealous. turns to tins rule. All the varictit’S of talent, temper, 
and of motbodical aptitude of course remain, but ii.ar.lly 
any man in the end altogether fails from idleness or dissipation. The common 
accusation apainst tlie service is a too gr»»at disposition to “talk silDp'’ in 
pu4dic ami iirivate. The elfect of ollicial eiUieatiou, in even b-^gettimr a sort of 
talent lor business, is very remarkaide. It n astonishing. 
Effect of official u lUi what very moderate intellects, men euqdoyed exclu- 
educatioii. sively on ofticiul duties Irom tlnor yontli upw.irds, heeomo 

very tolenblv eflich'nt, and how a lolf'iMble amount of 
sense is developed into great ofheial skill; for instance, how large a proportion 
of the serMco become in time welt fitted for the, eliarge of a district and for 
duties Mich as I have described. The fact is then, piat, with the exception of 
the few bad bargains, who are quite too stupid to learn, ami who ought never 
to have been sent out, the great majority are, or at some 
General efficiency, period of their lives have been, wonderlully efficient. 

Commencing, as I 1 av3 explained, with a material consi- 
derably above par, it is improvevl to the very utmost by constant jirofessional * 
practice; and I think 1 may w'ithout \anily say that the service, as a body, 
possesses habits of business, a knowledge of its duties, and general official apti- 
tude, such as is excelled by no body of equal numbers in the world. I do not 
say that it miglit not be improved, but speak comparatively to any other existing 
body. To one class of exceptions to the general efficiency (that of men wanting in 
intellect) I have alluded. Another is tliat of men once equal to tlieir du ties, 
but worn out in body, mind, or temper. Promotion is so slow now-a-days, and 
so many men get into debt at the commencement, that they only attain the 
pleasant places of the service comparatively late, and then can’t or won re- 
tire. The most indifferent officers get on the slowest, and yet attain a certain 
rank in time, the wear and tear of climate must in the end, say in thirty or 
thirty-five years, tell on a man’s powers. And so it happens that some of the 
higher appointments are for long blocked up by elderly men, never brilliant, 
and now inefficient, yet not so bad as to be positivfely ejected.” — (cclxxi. to cclxxiii.) 

AVe shall not follow Mr. Campbell through his discussion 
on the system of appointment, or promotion of Civilians; and his 
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comparis’nri of tlioir salaries wiili those of fiuictioDorics pov- 
lujieiiij similar duties hi Eiigli.nd: — liis argument appears to 
us (Uifeeti\ V.*, jiud tiie postulate on wliicli it is founded, would 
assuredly ho douiod bj" aiij^ one avIio wislicd to refute it. 

Tiiero are iibout ?00 Mdit«ary OlUcers employed in civil 
appointineiits • tliey perform the same duties as Civilians, and 
in the avcra^jc, are neither more or less efficient: tlic propor- 
tion of talent and dulncss is :d)nut the same, but there are 
fewer instances among them of iiiconipeteney in higli places, 
probaijly l)ecause the number of such appointments is fewer 
and the field of selection larger. 

Adopting', though somewhat irregularly, Mr. Campbcirs ar- 
rangement, we liavc now to coicdder the diderent revenue sys- 
tems m force ill the four VrosidciKues. It is obviously ini- 
pussihle to give, in a couple of pages, any details, but we 
snail attempt to sketeli a rough ouihuc of the fuudamentnl 
dilihreiices of tlic four systems. In Bengal, Lord Cornwallis 
coil fise itcd and destroyed all existing propeity ami rights 
in land, and by the same act lie limited for ever llie land 
11/ vrn’ie ot Bengal, and created a new class of proprietors, 
who a isolutcpower over cultivators of tlic soil. Tins illeon- 
sidvM’cd mfgfsurc was passed in haste, before any boundaries 
were ilvcrd, or surveys made. The results have been most 
disastrous. The rss^ssment was unequal, — hundreds of tlie 
new })i'opri/l ^ 'x avi im ruined ; thc^Jaiid fell into theliaiicJs of 
lifiiigers o'l id t!ie Courts, and uoav, with a comparatively small 
lunnberof i^Mormit and turbulent, tboiigh couardly land- 

owTiv‘/x, Ben ; 1 is cursed with tiic poorest and must oppressed 

pease ntry ii\ the woild. 

].i ilie Madi'as Territories, what is termed the lljmhvar sys- 
tem is in Ihree. All rights in commons and waste lands were 
dueiilowed, the enlturablc and cultivated land wiis roughly 
surveyed (but u )t mapped) by native modes of measurement, 
and a maximum rate of assessment was fixed, withtlie under- 
staiKling that reductions should be made for all failure of 
corps. Waste ground was also divided, and a gradually 
ascen ling rent hxed on each division ' Each liyot may cul- 
tivate as much laud as he can get, and as long as he pays the 
rent, has full control over it. The maximum assessment is, 
ill praotiec, never raised, but as rent is only paid on cultivated 
land, an annual mcasarement is necessary, \an(l IxTorc the Ite- 
veuuc demand is settled, tlic following steps have to be taken. 

The mode of managiug then is this. Before the commencement of the rains 
the tehseeldar takes engagements from the r>ot3 as to tlie quantity of land they 
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are to ealtivate, which of course he promotes to the utmost. Of these he makes 

a Dowl Bundohust,” or statement preparatory to settlement. But this is by 
no meaiH the settlement, lie makes ad vances^ &c., during the season to the 
ryots in proportion to thiiir means an^l necessities. When the crops are nearly 
ripe, the collector goes out into the district to look at them and to make his an- 
nual settlement. The village accountant makes out a statement showing the cul- 
tivation of each ryot, his crops and circumsti.nc.'s, “ the number of bis cattle, 
sheep, and children.” Of the fields which 1 ehis undertaken to cultivate^ first, 
he does not pay for those which on account of the season he has not bemi able 
to sow ; second, he docs not pay for thoso which, being sown, have prodneed 
nothing ; third, the collector may grant reductions from the maximum or stand- 
ard juinma on account of inferior crops, unfavourable season, &c., &c. Accord- 
ingly at tlii^ time all who think that they should not pay full rent, apply for 
reduction. All these cases are settled, and then, and then only, does the collector 
mike up his jummabandee” or annual settlement, grant ?ormal leases, and 
take formal engagimients for the crop, which by this time is yaat and generally 
])'ud for. This is important to imte, for it does not seem to be generally under- 
sto )'i, and it puz/des those whose ideas of a settlement are of an arrangement 
made before, not at the end of, the season to which it refers. Sir T. Monro 
avows evtensive remissions as pari of the system, and argues that those are 
WTong who think that the system is bad because in all districts “ very many 
ryots rotjuire a remissiop of a part, ora half, or even the whole of their rent/ 
for lie ^ays that wo must “among two or three thonsand ryots always expect to 
fi;id two or three hundred who are unable topay their routs,” and from this dispo- 
sition to hold land without being able to pay (iieing inclined todook on the briglit 
sido- of things) he argues a spirit of independence” which we ought to 
“encourage rather than repress” (par. H). Ho would have made a capital 
Irish landlord, and would no doubt have encouraged tins “ spirit of indepen 
deuce” with perfect success. In all the discussions on the subject all the aiitho- 
ritio.s at all presidencies dwell on these great remissions as a chief evil, and one 
whicli is admitlcd by the Madras revenue officers themselves. Yet on turning to 
the dguvrvl statem ents of the ryotwar collectors I was surprised to find them 
exhibiling tiic most wonderful punctuality of payment, tlie balances rarely exceed- 
ing three per cent, and averaging little more than one. It was only on talking 
to a Ma Iras official that I discovered the explanation of this discrepancy. “ Oh” 
he said, “ all that is before the jummabandee. The jiiminabaiidee is not made 
up till after tin* crop is ripe, in fact generally does not reach the collector’s office 
till after most of the money has already got there, and after making all the 
remissions and reductions of the season from the standard assossmmt — thatisour 
annual ryotwar settlement.” No wonder the recorded assessments are punctu- 
ally collected in this way; but it is a style of settlement which was altogether 
new to me,” — (ccclvii,) 

The abuses under such a system must be enormous. A Col- 
lector has to mako 150,000 settlements aunually, with re- 
ference to the number of cattle, sheep, and children; and the 
state of the crop of each cultivator: — he must be powerless in 
the hands of the native subordinates, and it would be strange 
indeed if the abuses of the system, especially that of remis- 
sions, were not something frightful.^^ 

The favourite system of Bombay is a modified Ryotwar : 
we have no tuowledgc of its working, and extract, at length, 
the account given by Mr. Campbell. 

“ Their plan wag to make a field settlement, with well defined fields and much 
reduced rents, fixed for 30 years with no abatement. 
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la 1847 the different set tlement Officers met, and agreed upon a set of 
rules in exposition of their system — under whieli the southern part of the 
Boinhay Presidency is now administered. The system then is this : — the 
assessment is still on fields, but a field is no longer as before the indige- 
nous field — the undefined little bit of ground heretomre described. It is an 

artificial field, much larger than before ; and wherever so much laud 

belonging to the same owner can be found in one place, it is as much as ouo 
man and a pair of bullocks can conveniently cultivate. It is periiianenlly 
marked off by sinking largo stones, &c., and a very accurate survey is mjwle, 
not strictly scientific, but with the assistance of scientific insiriiinents in marking 
the main bearings.* The rent is fixed on each field for 30 years, and each ryot may, 
as before, each year cultivate what fields ho pleases, and give up what lie 

pleases. Fields wliich are not taken up for cultivation arc let annually by 

aut tioii as grazing grounds. All cultivators are proprietors of the fielils they 
cultivate, so long as they idioose to keep them on the rent fixed ; but there is 
this difference, tliat, as jMeeraseedars were always considered proprietors, tlieir 
rights oi iiiheritaiiee, &c., are not mieriered W'lth ; whereas, other cultivators 
receiving the proprietory right as a giit from Government, there is this con- 
dition attached, that their fields cannot be divided, and a single field, or land 
under a certain quantity, must go to the eldest son or single heir in oiMor 
to prevent subdivision. The rent rates are very much reduced. Lut tiio 
rent of a field once fixed will never, under any circumstances, be* altered 
during the settlement wlietlier it is taken or not. Fields will be sold lor 
balances. All joint tenures and common responsibilities of every Kiiul are 
ulterly done away with, and it is staled to bo the great object to gel rid 
of the Mceras tenure altogether, so that the Government may deal with the whole 
land under its own rules. In fixing the assessment on each field, a most minuto 
and artificial system is to be followed ; tlierc are nine good qualities of sod, ao- 
•cordirig to depth, colour, &c., and seven deiecls, wiiicb are set forth in a strange 
looking diagram, and, the defects, being subtracted from the good qualities, the 
reldfive values are expressed in fractions of a rupee, A field is tlius valued in a 
iiumber of compartments and the sum of the whole is the assessment of the field. 

Here is a field as surveyed in Bombay. The figures ai*e the good qualities of 
each compartment, the hieroglyphics the bad.” 
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(ccclxviii. and ccclxix.) 

Wc cannot conceive that it will answer better than the Cottier 
system of Ireland, or th6 Crofter system in the Scottish Is- 
lands. The N. W. E. system has been so often and so well 
described, that we shall only point out the main features 
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in Avln'cli it (lilTcrs from those of the other presidencies;, ^dtli- 
out eiitorin;; into any detail of the various tenures which liave 
been rectvjcnised. 

'^riie )).)mid:irics of each village were carefully ascertained by 
Prolcssional surveyors; — the interior of each village was map- 
ped, and each Hchl numbered and the nauic of tin; cultivator and 
p-'()pj’h;tor recorded ; an accurate record was made, after Careful 
cirriiiry, of all who had any ri^its in the soil, and, in the admi- 
iii.'tL.i t'on paper, full details are given of the interest and ros- 
p ^nxlhi i :ty of (uich proprietor, and of tlic conditions under which 
diilhrent rl‘i-^.ses of tenants arc to be admitted. The asscss- 
rncnit \ias lixed f )r 30 years, and for its punctual payment the 
proprietors are jointly and severally responsible. The record 
ot rights is the great triumph of this system. Except perhaps 
in Eraiicc, such a register no wdicre exists, and as ils value 
and importance are now appreciated by the pco]di', its errors 
and omissions arc daily becoming fewer. The settlement 
now progi'ossiiig in tlie Punjab is, we believe, eondueted o:i 
substantially the same imueiples as in the X. W. P., the 
mode, of procedure diilhrs only in detail. The interior mea- 
surements are made and the khiisrahs arc prepared by the 
villagers themselves, instead of by a hired Amccn. The pre-t 
paration of the iicid map and the index to the khu^rah is left for 
some futr.re day, yvhen Putwarccs shall liave learnt how 
to diaw maps. It was found almost impossible to make a 
field map in some bill districts, and a year’s experience shewed, 
that in a country Avhcrc nature liad established clear boun- 
dary marks, the want of the map was not greatly felt, and it 
was, therefore, assumed that they might be dispensed with iii 
the plains. In an open unenclosed plain there are few natural 
boundaries, and, for any judicial purpose, it appears to us,, 
that a khusrah, tliat is a list of fields with their occupants 
and owners, must he useless without an index map to point 
out exactly the position of any individual patch of ground. 
Of the Revenue systems mentioned above, those of Bengal 
and Madras have without doubt been unsuccessful, the im- 
proved Bombay plan has not been tested. In the N. W. P. 
only, has tlie settlement fully answered the expectations of 
those who planned it. Litigation has been greatly diminish- 
ed. Affrays formerly so common are now almost unknown, 
the value of property in land has been greatly enhanced, 
and the general wealth of. the country has increased, though 
no class has benefited at the expense of another. The Reve- 
nue being more equally distributed, is collected with, probablyj^ 
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greater facility and punctuality than in Madras or Bombay, 
tlu)u'j;'li tlic rate p<u’ acre of total area is mucli bij^her. There 
arc towii-slups under assessment, of tlicsc in 181-9-50 

only 7 1 were sold for default in payment of Revenue. Of the 
71- sales, 1 1 occurred in one district of Banda, and were render- 
ed necessary by peculiar local circumst inces, wb'ch had lit- 
tle etmiicxion with the amount of the Revenue demand. 
There are 1.253 town-ships in Ihc Banda district, if there- 
fore, we leave this .district out of consideration, we hud that 
only 30 estates, out of 79,630, or al)Out ‘0003 per cent, 
wci c sold for arrears of Revenue. We believe that in France 
the per centaj^e of estates annually sold for this reason, is about 
two per cent. Those who arc curious about the cost of 
collection must refer to the work itself, we can only notice 
tlic arrangements, in Bombay where Rs. 2,29,09,090 col- 
lected at a CM)st of lbs. 1,20,20810. Under such a system, 
one is not snr])riscd to hear, that, notwithstanding the an- 
nexation of Sattara, resumptions, and lapses, the net Revenue 
of Bombay has' diminished by 18,92,919 per annum, 'since 
1835-36. The following table will conclude our remarks oii 
this subject. 
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In the next chapter, the Financial state of India is dis- 
cussed : Mr. Campbell considers its position to be most nn- 
favom^able. It appears that in 1849-50 there was a surplus 
of .€ 61,840 — the" debt, including proprietors stock, amounted 
to .£ 59,571,701, to meet which, there 'was a cash balance in 
India and England, araouiitiug to £ 13,931,68.2, leaving 
£ 45,640,023, as actual debt. The annual amount of i|itcrest 
on debt and dividend is £ 3,039,970. 

There is a considerable disproportion in the Military 
charges, in the different presidencies. In Bengal with the N. 
W. P. and Punjab, and including Punjab corps, they amount to 
42 per cent, of the net Revenue; the per centage in Bombay is 
75 — and Aladras 6G§. The charges, other than Alilitary, 
amount to 24 per cent, in Bengal and Agra, and to 28 per 
cent, in the Punjab, the surplus in the three presidencies be- 
ing stated at 33^' per cent, or 5,038,000. After adding the 
Madras surplus, and deducting the Bombay deficit, which is 
a little more than the Marine charges, a sum of about 
£ 5,350,000 remains to pay the interest of the debt and 
charges in England. The following extract gives a general 
account of the Financial state of each Presidency. 

Statement C. shows how far each Presidency has improved or deteriorated 
since 1835-6. The Bengal revenue has increased im- 

Eaoh Presidency mensoly, principally from opium and salt ; and that of 
in 1835-G and 1849- the North West Provinces has increased by about half a 
60. million, the salt revenue leaking up for the abolished 

transit duties, and the ordinary revenues having im- 
proved. But the Bengal army has increased so much as to make the Bengal 
cliarge bear a mucli larger proi)ortion than formerly. The net revenues of Ma- 
dras have suffered a very slight decrease. The abolition of internal customs 
caused a loss, which is .scarcely made up by imprdvement in other sources of 
revenue. On the otlier hand there has been an increase in military charges of 
about 280,000/., and in other charges of about 60,000/. So that altogether the 
result shows a deterioration at Madras of about 400,000/. It seems strange that 
the Madras army, already so large, should have been farther increased. It is 
true that, the Bengal and Bombay armies having been pushed forward, it has 
occupied some stations which hitherto did not fall to it ; but one would think 
that, with nothing to do at Iiome, and so largo a force, it might have done 
this without an increase. The Bombay gross revenue is made to show a great 
increase, but the nominal additions being written off, the difference in the net 
revenue is much less considerable. There is a net increase, something above 
400,000/. But then the late opium arrangements have added 615,000/., to the 
net revenue of Bombay, without reference to internal management, and without 
expense ; and the ordinary sources of receipt have in reality diminished by about 
200,000/. The salt duty (though smaller than any where else) has made up 
for the transit duties ; but the land and other revenues have deteriorated. On 
the other hand, the Bombay charges have increased (exclusive of Scinde) by 
nearly 600,000/., of which about 520.000/., is in the Military department, and 
the remainder in other departments. The military increase is principally attributed 

* This appears incorrect, the actual surplus being 27 per cent. 
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to fchc supply of Bombay troops to Scindc. hut still the opium would pay for 
that and Bombay does not, from its ordinary revenues, defray its own niero 
local expenses. Such a dra^f on the finances of India really should not be per- 
mitted. ccccvxxvii. to ceccxxxviii. 

We now conic to tlic consideration of the Police, and Judi- 
cial system of India. Mr. Campbell while admitting, to a cer- 
tain extent, tlic iiisuiricieiicy of the police, appears inclined 
to deny its extreme corruption : Ave differ from him, but 
have not space to enter into 3ny argument on the subject. 
It Avill be admitted, that in Uplier India the police have been 
successful in repressing crimes of open violence, such as 
highway robbery, and daeoity ; but, it cannot be denied that 
men of family and character, have the strongest objection 
to enter the Police, even as lliannadars, and are generally 
glad to hud employment of equal emolument, in any other 
branch of the service. A Thannadar feels that he is pre- 
sumed to be a rogue, and often becomes one in consequence 
of this feeling. Many Magistrates, Avhen entering a new 
district, seem to consider that every person appointed by 
their predecessor, must be a fool, or corrupt; and proceed at 
once to detect irregularities, and appoint new men. These 
nominees, if commonly prudent, have a chance of remaining 
in OlTice until another Magistrate arrives : — they arc consi- 
dered as favoured by the man in power, and no complaints 
are made, but the irregularities, which led to the dismissal of 
their predecessors, arc still practised. In fact a Thannadar 
cannot live and keep up appearances, on the pay which he re- 
ceives, and until their salaries arc raised and some measure 
adopted to render the tenure of Ohice more secure, it is ab- 
surd to expect improvement. The following account of the 
mode in Avhich a Police enquiry is conducted, Avill amuse our 
readers. 

Jeelall, shopkeeper, gets up in the morning, finrls a hole in his wall, and all 
his moveables gone, whereat, he laments exceedingly, and. 
Progress of a case raising a great outcry, summons the watchman and the 
from beginning to Punch. Tlie watchman declares that it is most extraor- 
end. dinary ; ho kept w^atch all night, but saw no thief. The 

Punch observe that they are very sorry, — by all means 
send for the police ; so the watchman is dispatched to the inspector. Mean- 
time, .Teelall, seeing that he is not likely to get much satisfaction if he trusts 
to other people, himself sets to work in earnest. He has probably infla- 
ence and connection in the village, and, knowing the right person to apply 
to, pays something handsome for information, acting on which, with the 
assistance of the Punch, he secures a small boy, supposed to be mixed up 
in the affair, and lays an embargo on two or three suspected houses. By this 
time arrives Mahommed I^han, the police Darogah, a handsome burly Mahom- 
ineJan, mounted on a comfortable looking pony, with a distinguished looking 
Durban of extravagant proportions, several daggers iu bis belt, and a possa 
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of followers. Now if (as very frequently happens) no clue had hern found, and 
flic ease hud seemed a hopeless one, Mahouimed Khan would have set forth in 
his re})ort a dozen excellent reasons to show that Jeelall never was robbed at all, 
hut made a hole in his own wall, in order to defi*aud his creditors ; and would 
have varied the barrtmness of his statement with many excellent Persian and 
Arabic aphorisms and pertinent observations on the faithlessness of shopkeepers 
in general, and of /eelall in particular. In this instance, however, 
finding that a clue has been obtained, he probably goes about the case actively. 
The suspected houses are searched and the “ Khan jee” has a private interview 
with the small boy, the result of which if that some of the property is found, 
and the boy consents to name his associates. “ Dours” or flying parties, are 
sciit oft’ to pounce on the distant rendezvous of the principal burglars; they are 
apprehended, and the whole affair comes to light. Mahommed Khan probably 
takes this opportunity of despatching by express to the magistrate the following 
report, or “ petition,^' as it is called in orioital phraseology : — “ Cherisher of 
the poor, your good fortune is great. You will have learnt from yesterday’s 
diary, that upon hearing of the burglary in the house of Jeelall, shopkeeper, 
your slave, girding up his loins, set off determined to discover the criminals or 
return with Ins face blackened for ever. Not through any merit of this humble 
on(‘, but solely tbrougb the favour of God and the overpowering good fortune 
of your worship, the efforts of the lowest of your slaves have been crowned with 
success, and ‘ Insballattallah’ (please God) tlie thieves shall be rooted out from 
the face of the earth. Your slave, immediately on his arrival, adopted a thou- 
sand devi<!PH and deep stratagems, and ex(>ended a large sum from his own 
pocket in bribing informcTS, and with intense difficulty insinuated himself into 
their confidence, so gr'^at was his desire to gain your approval. But not to 
these persevering efforts of your slave, simply to your fortunate star, is due tho 
dneovery of a clue to the perpetrators of the crime. Your slave, being tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the bad charaeters, apprehended a desperate bur- 
glar, and so managed him that through your good fortune he gave a further 
clue, and eventually (the efforts of your slave being unremitting) six burglars and 
two rei-eivers Jiave been seized and the whole of the property recovered, except 
some icvv articles, which Jeelall doubtless inserted in the list from a mere spirit 
of evnggeration. It is impossible at this moment to furnish a detailed report, 
therefore I despatch this preliminary petition for your information. The regu- 
lar report, with the parties, tho prisoners, and the property, will bo sent in to- 
morrow morning. Your fortune is invincible. The petition of your humble slave, 

Mahommed Khax, " Thanadar” 

D()ubtle.sa the magistrate is duly impressed with the belief that his good for- 
tune, so often referred to, consists in the possession of so invaluable a treasure 
as Mahommed Khan, cccclii. and ccc liii. 

Mr. Campbell does not appro ve^ of the mode in which cri- 
minal trials arc conducted by Sessions Judges. 

Some judges are old and nervous ; some are old, disappointed, and captious ; 
and cases are brought before them under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
Some weigh straws, and, unable to make up their minds, think acquittal the safest 
course ; some, considering themselves charged with the interests of the prisoner 
as opposed to the m.agistrate, seek for every argument for acquittal, substantial 
or technical ; and none have any direct interest in the success or failure of tho 
executive administration.” cccclzxiz. 

The complaint is one made by every young and zealous 
Magistrate^ but the fault is on the right side, and we should 
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be sorry to see a race of less scrupulous J iidgcs. It is easy 
to sec that Mr. C. has felt, as Magistrate, the inconvenieiico 
of finding a criminal let loose after he has, with much diffi- 
culty, beeu caught, and committed to the Sessions ; and from 
a Police point of view, we must admit the truth of his obser- 
vations. But when we remember that the Magistrate, from 
having been the agent in tracing and apprehending the prisoner, 
often has, insensibly, a bias against him, — when we consider the 
frightful prevalence of perjury — the known corruption of the 
Police — and the ingenuity with which false charges are framed 
and supported ; it cannot be a matter of sur})rize, nor is it to 
be regretted that the Officers, by whom all heinous offences 
are tried, should often disbelieve the evidence which has sa- 
tisfied the Police Magistrate, and should be inclined to give 
the prisoners the full benefit of any doubts, as to the truth 
of tlic charge against them. 

The chapter on the Administration of Civil Justice is 
perhaps the least satisfactory portion of the work. Mr. C. 
confesses his inability to treat tlic question at large, and 
(;oufincs himself to a general description of the systems in 
force, and he has added some statistical tables, comparing the 
results of the Courts in England, and India, Wc believe that, in 
tliose provinces at least, there is no part of our administration 
which is so defective as the system of Civil Courts. They 
have demoralized tlie people; — encouraged the spread of 
perjury and forgery — have ruined thousands by the faci- 
lities which they offer to fraudulent claims, and have created 
a race of false witnesses who arc the terror of every large 
town. The loAver class of Judges are monstrously corrupt — 
the Vakeels sell their clients; even an honest suitor is 
often compelled either to allow falsehoods to bo stated or to 
lose his cause. We have never been able to find a single 
native, even among those connected with the civil courts, 
wdio did not condemn them, and declare that they were a 
fertile source of oppression. The evils, of the present system 
undoubtedly arise from tlie inadequate pay of the native 
judges, and the complicated system of procedure, which ren- 
ders it necessary to employ the ill-paid rascals who act as 
vakeels in the lower courts. Tlie plaintiff and' defendant 
are not permitted to tell their own story, and are 
not subject to any punishment if the statements in the 
pleadings are proved to be false. The salary allowed to the 
Moonsiffs is not sufficient to raise them above temptation ; a 
Moonsiff is expected to rank, in point of respectability, above 
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aTcIisildarj and receives about half the amount of salary. We 
cannot wonder at the universal cry against the civil courts ; it 
is to be regretted that the cry has as yet been raised in vain. 

A reform of the subordinate judicial establishment need 
not add to its expence, if the proceedings were simplified, and 
assimilated to those of the County Courts of England. ^ The 
average number of cases decided in 1819, of each County 
Court judge is 3628. The average number decided by each 
subordinate judge in the N. W. P., in the same year, is about 
830, — the number of cases decided being, 13,910. Thciinmber 
of Judges 13G. If 60 County Court Judges can decide 
217,713 cases we see no reason why 136 Judges should be 
required to decide 43,910 eases. Allowing the native judge 
to do two thirds the work of the English county Judge, and 
supposing, that the number of suits would be inercased by 
one-third, if the system wxrc improved, vve should rc([uirc 
(taking the number of suits institiied at 60,000,) thirty-three 
Judges to decide 80,000 suits — even if tlic number of suits 
were 1,00,000, less than 40 would be required. 

So great a reduction in the number of subordinate Judges, 
is not, however, necessary. Tlierc are 31 districts in tl\c N. 
W. P., and on an average, two subordinate Judges might be 
allowed to each district, the number required would then be ' 
62, or adding six extra Judges for larger districts, half the pre- 
sent number : the salary of those discharged, "Nvould be avail- 
able to increase the allowances of those who were retained. 
We have not space, nor indeed, the information necessary to 
foIloAV out into detail, the changes thaj; would be necessary. 
One evil of the present system is, the great number of courts, 
with ill-paid Judges, oppressed with cumbrous forms, — we wish- 
ed to shew^, that witli a more simple mode of procedure, the 
Judges could decide more cases, and the necessary funds 
would be available, to increase the salaries of the Judges who 
would remain. 

The system of justice, in the non Regulation provinces, is in- 
finitely better adapted to this country, than that in force in 
the Regulation Provinces. It is, unincumbered by form, and 
easily administered ; we have, how^cver, already exceeded our 
limits and must conclude with a strong recommendation of 
Mr. CampbclPs work to all who wish to possess, in a small 
compass, the latest information regarding the civil adminis- 
tration of India. We have extracted copiously, but have 
necessarily been compelled to leave many subjects altogether 
untouched, and to treat all very superficially. 
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"Like Oip woodland pheasant. 

Her hair ia brown and bright ; 

And hftr smile is pleasant. 

With its rosy light. 

L. E. L. 


I know two flowerets growing on one stem, 

Whicli by their loveliness the siglit arrest 
Of all who see, who, seeing, covet them 
Scarce knowing why, but find the heart opprest 
With that strange feeling, which is neither love, 

(For love is ever of a slower growth) 

Nor simple admiration, but doth move 
The life blood tingling in the veins, and sooth 
I know not if ^tis pain or pleasure — may be both. 
Emblem of innocence, thou little one 
Eife opcning*to thee, gentle fairy bud ! 

Ijooks bright, for thy young fancy is a sun 
Each object gilding with its genial flood. 

Nor, seen amidst the gaudy flowers that spread 
Their full bloom glories to the wanton air, 

Seemest thou less lovely when, as if afraid. 

Thou fain wouldst hide those beauties they lay bare. 
Sweet little floweret, pride of the parterre ! 

A child of nature with bright hazel eyes. 

And flowing tresses of rich auburn hair. 

Around a spotless brow, — an envied prize 
That one alone may win, but many idolize. 
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Perhaps there is nothing more to be deplored in the his- 
torians of scmi-civilized nations, than the absence of allfletail 
in their deliiiiations. In the pictures sketched by them, the 
faintest outline of things, only ii discernible. Of those matters, 
which are now-a-days considered in Europe, of the greatest 
importance, they took no note whatever. They ignored, 
entirely, the revolutions in manners and customs, the execu- 
tion of public works, the progress in the arts and sciences, 
the progress in education, that is, in civilization. And those 
things, which they chose to include in the picture, very fre- 
quently, shape and form have none distinguishable. It is im- 
possible to distinguish between a tree and a shrub, a moun- 
tain and a hill, a lake and a tank. That something is there 
in the shape of water, of plants, of elevations, is clearly dis- 
cernible ; but of what shape, height, or dimension, cannot 
possibly be discovered. Of this mode of depicting history 
we have no where more deplorable instances than in Indian 
Mahommedan writers. We leave the Hindoos altogether 
out of the question, for, although those were in every other 
respect, superior to their successors in science and literature, 
they failed entirely in the historic department. From them, 
w'c have crude collections of the most incongruous materials, 
but not even the semblance of history. The Indian Mahom- 
medan has certainly attempted history/- but, with one or two 
exceptions, he has omitted all statistical information, and every 
thing in the way of detail. And most frequently, when he 
does condescend to furnish yon with particulars, he frightens 
you with his extravagance. Suppose him to take notice of 
the p\iblic works executed in any particular reign, he erects 
you in a breath, 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 100 caravanseries, 
30 reservoirs, 30 dams, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths, 150 
bridges &c. &c. — a list of public works that would have eaten 
up fifty times the spare revenue of any Emperor that ever 
sat on the throne of Delhi. The history, as written of 
M'lhommedaii India, might serve for the history of any other 
hr ihommedan country under the canopy of the sky, with 
the trifling alteration of a few names and dates. The contem- 
plative Spectator was astonished, that the epitaphs on most of 
the tombs in Westminster Abbey, recorded nothing more of 
the inmates than that they w'ere born on ono day and died 
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on another ; but what would he have said of the works of the 
M ihornmodau historians, most of which might be very cor- 
rectly and serviceably abridged, so as to make the same set 
of words stand for the history of nearly every prince ? As 
tlius : — Prince Jahan Soz, the lord of felicity, the master 
of this world and the world to come, the heir to the kingdom 
of Solomon Scc'. ascended the throne on such a date ; 
enacted, or suffered, the nece«sary and customary intrigues 
and villainies ; made, or endured, a few unjust invasions ; 
and, lastly, on such a date Avas stabbed, poisoned, or perpe- 
tually imprisoned with his eyes put out. 

These thoughts have been strongly impressed upon us, in 
our endeavours to obtain something like a clue, to the erec- 
tion of the Kutub Minar, in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Tiiis pillar has been pronounced by tourists, and travellers, 
from Bishop Ilebcr downwards, to be the finest single pillar 
in the world, but it is still a disputed point amongst the most 
ancient native inhabitants, and the oldest English residents 
whether it was built by the Hindus or Mahomraedans. Of 
course it is hard to say what may be discovered in time, but it 
is at present, our deliberate opinion that scarcely the least al- 
^ lusiou to the erection of that stupendous column exists in any 
book of purely Indian History. If you ask the most intelli- 
geut Mahommedan, that cometh within the sphere of your ac- 
quaintance, it it be a Mahommedan erection, the answer is rca- 
dv : — '.Vithoat doubt, it is so Avritten, in History. If you fur- 
ther interrogate him as to the History, in Avhich it appears, the 
answer is just as reac^' ; — Just now I forget, but I will make 
enquiries and let you know to-morrow. To-morrow arrives, 
and you gently jog the memory of your friend, and are surpri- 
sed t j find that he had forgotten to institute the promised en- 
quiries. This forgetfulness continues from day to day, but 
as it cannot last for ever, some other excuse is finally invent- 
ed. One of the most learned Mahommedans of Delhi sent, 
in reply to the last of a series of letters Ave Avrote him on the 
subject, a verbal message to the effect that he had been pre- 
vented making enquiries, on account of a swollen hand. Well, 
if, being disappointed by your Mussulman friends, you turn 
to the Pundits, the answers obtained are precisely to the 
same effect. Both parties claim the pillar to be an erection 
of kings of their own faith; but neither can adduce the least 
particle of historic evidence in support of such a claim. We 
will endeavour in some measure to clear up the mystery, as 
well as to give a brief description of the column itself. 
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The Kutub Miuar stands in a nearly south westcrnly di- 
rection from Delhi, and at a road distance of 11 miles from 
the Cashmere gate. The distance from the Jiimrna Musjid, as 
the crow flies, can differ very little from 9^ miles. It is a 
round tower standing on a polygonal base of twenty-seven 
sides, exclusive of the door way. The diameter at the base 
is about 35 feet, and gradually contracts as the pillar asdends, 
in 5 stages, to the height, as nearly as could be determined, 
of ,‘240 feet. The spiral staircase leading to the top, consists 
of 378 steps. Tlie lowest stage is 90 feet in height, and flut- 
ed, in a manner peculiar to itself, into 28 semicylindrical 
and angular divisions. There are inscriptions on it in the 
im^st ancient Arabic character, the Mukkalu, from which the 
Cufic characters were principally derived. The second stage 
rises to the height of 50 feet, an I the fluting here is simply 
semicylindrical. The third stage rises to about 40 feet, and 
here the fluting is entirely angular. In the fourth and fifth 
stages of the pillar there is no fluting whatever. At the ter- 
mination of each of the stages, a balcony, supported on large 
stone brackets, goes quite round the pillar, and battlements 
are erected on each, to prevent any person, adventurous 
enough to go on them, from falling. The upper story of the 
pillar, had been injured, cither by lightning or an earth- 
quake; but was repaired by Major Smith, late superinteud- 
ing Engineer of Delhi. The work has not been very Avell 
done, and the portion of the stair case repaired, is somewhat 
difficult of access. To give it, what Major Smith deemed a 
finish, a cupola Avas placed on the top, which was described 
thus by an English writer. ^^A majestic cupola crowns the 
whole, springing from four arcades of red granite a des- 
cription altogether wrong. This majestic cupola was ordered 
to be taken down by Lord Hardinge, and now stands at a 
little distance from the Minar, scarcely attracting the atten- 
tion of a single observer. It has been asserted over and 
over again, from the days of Bishop Heber downwards, that 
the three lower stages of the Kutab were built of red granite, 
and the assertion has, to this day we believe, passed uncon- 
tradicted. This certainly speaks little for the geological 
science of those who have visited the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
and who have deemed themselves qualified to write books of 
tours, full of wonders seen, heard, and invented. The Bishop 
himself was a good natured gossip, fond of telling amusing sto- 
ries, and some times giving utterance to happy sentences. There 
is not a single stone of granite in the whole composition of 
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the Kutuh. It is built of that indurated sand-stone com- 
monly called, in the neighbouriiood of Delhi, Swig-khar. It 
is apparently fticed witli that other kind of sand-stone com- 
monly called Sit)ig-.s‘urkh, We say apparmtli/, as there is 
some reason to believe that much of the red tinge of the 
external surface of the Minar is owing to the exposure to 
the atmosphere through so many centuries. This we can 
vouch for, that we luive examined the stones most carcfullv, 
and very many of those which had assumed a decidedly red 
tinge on the external surface, gradually change into the bluish 
gray colour of the Su7iff khar. There is reason to believe, 
that in a more advanced stage of the decomjjosition of the 
Simp khar, the reddish tinge changes into a white, li: is like- 
wise a mistake to say that the two upper stories are cntin^ly 
composed of white marble, there arc some layers of white mar- 
ble, but there can be little doubt, for reasons to be stated imme- 
diately, that the marble was not originally employed in the 
erection of the pillar, but was inserted afterwards, at some one of 
the times when it underwent repair. It has been repaired thrice 
at least, once by Feiroz Toglilagli, again by Sektmdur Lodi, 
and lastly by the British government. A late writer on 
^ India has the following. ^^Tlie Kutiib was the elVect of 
bigotiy and fanaticism, the invariable associates of Moslem 
invasion and power. The Hindu temples were destroyed, 
for many of their relics wxre perceptible in parts of the 
Kutuh. This fact alone/^ says Archer, decides the con- 
troversy as to the people by whom the pillar was built.'* In 
the three lower stage.i of the pillar, it is quite certain there 
is not a single Hindu stone. Some of the marble blocks in 
the upper stories would appear to have been, in the first 
instance, employed in Hindu buildings. There are some 
inscriptions on the marble blocks, many of which are evi- 
dently modern ; but there are two which afford unmistake- 
able marks of antiquity. They are in the Sanscrit character, 
and all we have yet been able to make out is, that these 
blocks were dug out of the quarry in 1416 Sambat by a man 
of the name of Sen. Now this was 24 years after the death 
of Feiroz, and consequently posterior to the first known repair 
of the pillar. It is by no means improbable, then, that 
these marble blocks were inserted by Sekundur, especially 
as it is an historical fact that he demolished numerous Hin- 
du temples and appropriated the materials to other uses. 
However this may be, it is certain that the upper stories, in 
their present condition, are an entirely different work from 
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three lower stories. Before the repairs by Major Smith, 
it mii^ht have been determined whether the two upper stories 
were entirely a later addition to the more ancient pillar, but 
n vy it seems almost impossible.* It may appear somewhat 
extraordinary that in tlie midst of such a field of ruins, and 
s'lcli a demolition of Hindu architecture, no Hindu stones 
should appear in the three lower stages of the pillar ; 
hot their absence is very easily Explained. Most of the stones 
e n )loyo<l in the temple of Prithi Raj are of a geological 
cb\ractoi' different from that of the stones of the pillar. Not 
only is this so, but they are of a form urisuited to such a 
str.i-t r'o. Some of these, round pillars, about two and a half 
f', hi jh, are elaborately carved, and could manifestly have no 
plicc in soch a building. The only stones that could pos- 
sibly have been employed, were long narrow slabs, that, among 
oth'or uses, frequently formed tlie lintels in the doorways, 
and the upper part of the frame work — so to speak — of the 
windows of the temple, but it is obvious that neither could 
those prove of service to the architect of a round pillar. 
B ‘ the Kntub a Hindu or a Mussulman structure ; no use 
whitever could have been made of the materials of the for- 
mer Hindu buildings that were scattered about. 

Before entering on the question of the Hindu or Mahorae- 
dan origin of the Kutub, it may be necessary to refer to ano- 
tlier error, into wldcli many persons have fallen. The opini- 
on lias been pretty generally entertained, that the pillar was 
designed for the ininar, or one of the minars, of a mosque. 
In olden times, they say, mosques had i sometimes only one 
minar. This may have been the case in other countries, but 
there is not the least authority for saying that such a custom 
ever prevailed in India. Besides, the great mosque at the Ku- 
tub never was finished. That this is a fact any one with half 
an eye can sec. On the site of what was intended to be a mos- 
que, there was standing a magnificent Hindu temple. The 
greater part of this was pulled down ; but the walls of the 

Note. — Since writing the above, a sketch'of the Kutub, drawn by Lieut.-Col. 
Hutchinson, before it was repaired by Major Smith, has been kindly placed at 
our disposal. This sketch at once shews, that the two upper stories must have 
existed ia a damaged state for a long time. Certainly, they were not taken 
down and built again by Major Smith ; and they must have been taken down 
and rebuilt at an earlier period, or the two upper stages must have been origi- 
nally erected at a later date than the three lower. As far as we can judge from 
the drawing, it gives no countenance to the opinion that the external coating, 
If external coating there be — was an after work of the Mahommedans, added to 
deceive posterity j it appears to us fully to bear out the reasoning of a future page. 
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mosque never were completed, the roof was never put on, the 
interior never was cleared out. In what was intended to be 
the interior, to this day, stand Hindu pillars elaborately carved 
and covered with figures illustrative of the Hindu Mytliology. 
Now this could never have been tolerated for a moment had the 
mosque been completed, and it is not likely that such a stu* 
pendous minar would have been erected, before the mosque was 
well begun. But what render* all further dispute about the 
matter unnecessary', is that no such thing has ever been known 
as an inscription on the minar of a musjid, at least in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. Why the column was erected, it is 
now, perhaps, impossible to discover. The Hindu says it was 
erected by Prithi Raj, that his daughter might ascend and 
pooja to the Jumna. Others that it is a column, monumen- 
tal of the complete overthrow of the Hindu Kings of Delhi 
by Shahab-u-deen of Gliorcc, while there arc some who say 
that it was merely built as a watch tower. Of these opinions, 
the second appears to us to be the most probable. Tliat the 
Mahommedans did, sometimes, erect monumental pillars, we 
know from the authority of Ferishta, who ascribes ten such 
to Ferozc, the very King who is said, in the inscription, to have 
^ repaired the Kutub. Nor must we say, that the last reason, 
assigned for its erection, is an absurd one. It is our belief, 
that a person well acquainted with the local histories of Del- 
hi and Coel, could make out a strong case in favour of tlie 
opinion that the towers erected at both of these places, were 
built for the purpose of acquiring early intelligence of hostile 
movements in the immediate neighbourhood of those towns. 
We know that the confines of the seat of Government were 
frequently laid waste by the incursion of Hindu Rajas, bauds 
of hostile Mahommedans, and plundering hordes of unsubdu- 
ed tribes. The following extract is from Brigg^s Ferishta : — 
In the course of the year (A. D., 1265) an array was order- 
ed to extirpate a plundering banditti of Mewatties, who had 
occupied an extensive tract, about eighty miles, south east of 
the capital, toward the hills, from whence, in former reigns, 
they used to make incursions even to the gates of Delhi, It 
is said, that in this expedition, 100,000 Mewatties were put 
to the sword ; and the array being supplied - with hatchets 
and other implements, cleared away the wood for the circum- 
ference of 100 miles. The tract thus cleared, afterwards 
proved excellent arable land, and became well cultivated.^^ 
The question whether the Kutub is a Hindu or a Mahome- 
dan structure, is one that has occupied considerable attention. 
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a’ul has not yet been fairly disposed of. The oldest residents 
al>:)!ifc "take different sides, some contending that it was 
really built by Prichi Paj, although they can shew no aiitho- 
ritv for it whatever. Could the works of the Poet Chuud be 
rt'eovered, they might throw some light on the subject; but it 

didh alt to say whether these works exist. The copy in 
tiio Delhi Colleg is confessed on all hands to be spuricuis. 

It ahoftuds in Arabic and Persian terms and allusions, which 
dispose of tlic matter at once. The pundits universally 
acVaowlcdge tiiem forgeries. No aid then can be derived from 
the great liistorical bard of the llaj pools ; but perhaps such ait^ 
is unneee=5sary. 

We have heard three arguments adduced in favour of its 
being a flitidu building, but none of them, it appears to us, 
of much force. One is the absence of all Hindu materials'" 
in the pillar, which it is imagined, would have been employed 
by the M diommedans from the neighbouring lliuclu ruins. 
Tills we have already disposed of. Another is that some 
persons, most competent to judge and amongst wliom Dr. 
Duff wns named, who had had ample opportunity of becoming 
ju tpiainted with the Hindu Architecture of the Deccan, im- 
niediolely on seeing the Kutub, pronounced it Hindu. Now as. , 
we never have bad an opportunity of examining the celebra- 
ted tern pies and pagodas of tlie south, it may seem presumptu- 
ous to (jucstiou the capacity of tlicse men for correct observa- 
tion ; but except deserii)tion lies, in a maimer that beggars 
all description, tliere is scarcely a single jioint of agreement 
bet ween the styles of architecture displayed in the Kutub, 
and in the pagodas of the south. We believe we are correct 
in stethig, that no solid stone circular pillar, with a winding 
, stair ease, is certainly known to be a Hindu structure, just 
as sneli a thing as a Hindu solid pyramid is unknown. Ma- 
ny of the Hindu pyramidal temples, both north and south 
of the GocUvery, Wvcre unquestionally built at a date not fur 
distant fraija* that of the erection of the Kutub, but the styles 
of architecture are utterly at variance. South of the Qoda- 
very, the temples are very lofty, some of them rising to 
180. or 200 feet; but they do not Mop^^^adually. They 
are merely a succession of stories, e^ob^^hrower, than the 
one immediately lower, and the w'allsnf S||Hgidly perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. North, of the Go^very the same cha- 
racter ])revail.s, and there are also round pl^odas which bulge in 
the middle, so that .at some distance from the ground, the cir- 
cumference of ika temple is greater than at either extremi- 
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ty. According to the description of Colonel Todd^ Bishop 
Ilebcr^ and all writers who have visited Kajpootana, neither 
has tlio liajpoot style of arehitcctnre any thing iii common 
with that of the Kutub. The oelehratcd pillar Of Chittore, 
wiiieii Tod considers superior to the Kntuh in design and- 
rieiiiiess of edeetj is — according to deseriptiuii — one hundred 
aud twenty feet high, consists of a succi'ssioii of stories, rest- 
ing (HI pillars, and is witli ornamental carving of 

every description- -very ddlereivt hum the simple majesty of 
the Kutub. Besides, it is square. IM my of the pillars in 
]l;ii;)(K)taaa, at ('ording t{» llehe^’, stand oji their smaller ends. 
TIk'v consist of a sii{-ee:ssion ot storied, ouch being narrower 
than \ hi) 01)0 vesting ii])Ou it ; a sitylc of column, both dangerous 
and (hMoid of ornanruit. jSlortover, there is no Hindu pillar, 
smting the Kutub a dde for a inomenl, in the world, aboiuuU 
iiig in arelu's s(;ivmtirieally (hssigiu'd and beautifully execut- 
ed —a eonsi Icrathm, wc think, siifii(d(‘ut to decide the matter 
at ouee. Tlfe thc'.t is, the odds arc a tlunisand to one against 
a Hindu aequaintance with the principle of the arch. Had 
they known the arch, cither scimitifieally or practically, is it 
])Ossibio that they would nev(*r have emjiloyed it but in one or 
^ two solitary iustanees, v» iierc the bahuiec oi evidence, on other 
grounds, is against their claim, of dikjinal erection, lu the 
tjrnplc of Prithi Kaj, adjoining the pdllr, the arch is never at- 
tempted, but the donic is, of course, lu tlio rudest possible 
v. ay. It may be deserihid tlius. circumference of the 

base of the dome is a regular ])olygon, formed of the long nar- 
row slabs of stone, lovpierly alluded to. Ovci: every angular 
point of this polygon, another slab of stone is laid, witJi its 
iriiic]’ edge consulerably advanced towards the center, but 
not so as to bisect the stones on which it rests. The new po- 
lygon formed in this way, is proceeded with in the same 
manner, till at last the whole comes to an apex. This it will be 
acknowledged, is a very rude way of attempiing the dome. 

The argument, then, stands thus : — immediately bef« 3 re 
the Patau invasion the Hindus were cutii’cly unacqiiaiuted 
with the arch. It is certain, that just about that time^ 
there were architects in India, who thoroughly understood 
it ; it is certain, that the arch was very rarely, if indeed 
at all, employed in ])urely Hindu buildings, till within a very 
recent date ; it is observable that tlm Patan arches and do 
mes, arc, in almost every respect, superior to those executed . 
by thd Moguls ; can it be supposed, then, that the Hindus, 
just at the time of the Patan invasion, jumped at bnee, from 

N 
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ignorance and rudeness, to perfection and finish, and that 
they lost this scientific and practical knowledge as quickly 
as they fo\ind it? Did their wliolc acquaintance with the 
principle of the arch, like Jonah's gourd spring up and 
wither in a night? 

Another argument adduced is, that in Architecture, tlm 
Hindus were in a far more advanced state than their Afi- 
ghan conquerors. In sonic respects this must, we think, be 
conceded. As for as carving, moulding, oruaincntcl work, 
and something ap])ronching to orders of arehiuctmc is ecn- 
cerned, the Hindus mulouhtcdly had the superiority. 'Micy 
were exceedingly ingenious in some little things, as they arc 
at the present day. None could exceed them in ornaiucntnl 
carving and stone cutting. If we listen to eastern hypcrijolc, 
nothing could surpass the extent and magnificence of tlicir 
towns. The walls of Lnckiiow wewe thirty miles routul ; it 
had thirty thousand shops for the sale of ]>an. Mahnniod 
Ohuzuav(^c saw there a town, which through pride, raised its 
head to the skies, and in beauty and strength was unrivjil- 
Icd, At Muttra, Mahinood could not destroy the i)iil}iie 
Imildings, either deterred by their great strength, or seduced 
by their surpassing beauty : — ** There arc here a thousand edi- • 
flees, as firm ns the faith of the faithful, most of tliem of 
marble, besides innuincrahlc temples ; nor is it likely this 
city lias attained to its present condition, hut at the expenee 
of many millions of decnars, nor could such another be con- 
structed under a period of two centuries.^' We are told that 
this King, on his return to Ghuzuee, iMstrueted by the rnag- 
nitiecnccof the edifices of the Hindu towns, built the mos- 
que called the Celestial bride, foiiiuled a university, &e., 
and that the nobles, spurred on by the example of their 
King, endeavoured to vie with one another, in the magnifi- 
cence of their public places, and in the erection of publiehuild- 
ings for the embellishment of the city, so that in a short time, 

flie capital was ornamented with mosques, porches, foim- 
tains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns, beyond any city in 
the east.'' This is all very crcditalilc, no doubt, both to 
Mahmood, and his teachers the Hindus; but in all this 
there is no mention of eohirans like the Kutub, and we more 
than suspect the description exaggerates as much as the say- 
ing of the Samarkand poet detracts: — “Notwithstanding 
the numerous palaces built by Mahmood, who vaunted of 
tlieir beauty and magnificence, yet we see not one stone in 
its proper place." Admiration of Indian carving and stone- 
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CJittinp; is fi’cqnrntly to be foimrl, from tlie time of Sultiui 
]\l.ibinood to tiiiit of Tcimonr Lnne, aiul in every instaucCj 
tiiere can Ije little (lou])t, that Hindu workmen were referred 
to. To the pr('seut clay, we believe, whoever may. be the 
fliers, whoever may be the arcldteets, tlic artisans are 
aii ll'u his, Tiiere is a passage in Ferishta which is cal- 
c ihiletl to lea lastrav, wc^ copy the whole to prevemt mistakes, 
f; )m ('olouel Bi’igg^s translation. Teiinour now entered the 
ei{y, and sei/av] f(\r liimsclf FJO elcqihants, Vi Rhinoceroses, 
and a uiuni)or of curious auinials that had been eolleoted by 

Mroz ToL'dihigli The fine mosque built by that prince, on 
th ‘^toiK'.s of whicdi h(* bad iuseribisl the history of his reigu, 
vvMs so much luimircd by Teiniour, ilmt lui earric'd t]u> same 
arehit^'cts and masons from Delhi to Samarkinul, to build one 
on a similar plan. After having haltej l.-j days at Delhi, 
T.imour eommeuec’d his retreat t\) liis own country, anti 
nureluNl out to Vcirozabad Of canirsc, what we 

]i ivc principally to do with, the \i\>rd Sarehitcu’f,’ but it may 
be as well to eorreet the whole* passage. In those days tiiere 
were in tlie neighbourhood of modern Delhi, three towns 
sit, ated furtlier to tlie south west than Feirozabad, and in 
thci order we reciUi viz., Seerce, Jaluinpunnali, and Delhi. 
These towns were connected in a vcjry peculiar inanucjr, which 
it is unuecs'ssarv to note just at present. But it was near these 
tliree towns that Tcimour remained fori 5 dik%s ; it was thence 
lie ss' Ci^ted, noUareliitcets, but stone-cutters, and he then 
marched to Feirozubad, where he eiitiTcd the mosque built 
by Feiroz, and there ^went through all the form of Mahomnie- 
dau prayer. Before leaving this passage, wo should wish to 
make one observatiou witli respect to free translations, and 
tied is, that in general, they do incalculable evil. An au- 
tlior, to shew his reading, must use a learned word for what he 
. thinks an unlearned one. A Saxon compound will not serve, 
there must be an elegant cfasnical one, and the sense is eom- 
jiletely changed. Nor docs this happen only with translators 
of an inferior stamp, it is frequently the case with tlie very 
best. The attention of the most patient and laborious will 
sometimes flag ; the acumen of the ablest mind will somotimod 
be unable to discover idioms in one language, entirely equiva- 
lent tp those of another; and as an inelegant translation will 
not take with the public, a false representation of facts must 
in many cases be conveyed. 

Tiiere is ordy one other statement of those wlio contend 
that it was originally built by the Hindus, that it is neces- 
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sary to notice. To account fvr tlu 3 Arabic inscriptions, 
these gentlemen — for whose, opinion wn have the highest 
respect — say, that the external Hindu facing was cut away 
by the Mohaminedans, aud a new one siipplii'd. Now wc 
siihinit tliat, if such were tlio ease, it would have been de- 
tected long since by tbc clearest evidence. No extcniul 
coating on such a lofty pillar, and sii|)eraddcd at a date pos- 
terior to the erection of thep'Mlar, (jould have stood the wear 
and tear of rnore than ten centuries, without manifesting 
nmnistaktiable signs of separating itsedf from the main brnly 
of the pillar. Now wc repeat tliat we have examined it 
most carefully, and can discover nothing of tlu' kind. This, 
however, could be completely determined, if in addition to 
th(^ draM’ing hy Colonel Huteliinson, so kindly placed at oiir 
disposal, ji description of the condition of the pillar could 
b(i obtained, ])efore the repairs by Jfajor Smith. From the 
parts tlial Avoro in a dilapidated state, the question oiiglit to 
have Ix'eu set at rest. If a breach, through time and decay, 
had becji made in any part of the pillar, the after external 
eoiiting must have manifested svmpioms of peeling oif in a 
luiu]). llcsidi's, it is dillleult to eoiieoivc however the Ma- 
hoinmedaus would huv(‘ gone 1o the troulde of cutting away ^ 
the Hind extiu’ual facing, and refaenng it Ihonselves, only 
that their posterity might be able to claim it as tlieir on ii. 

We Avill now give the translation ot tin' iuserij)tious"f^ on 
the pillar, and then Avhoever lias any doubt remaining about 
tlie matter must we think he hard (o satisfy : — 

This pillar was hijared hij UghlNiiHf ilnring the year seven 
hundred and seventy, and Feiroz Sultan, hy the grace, of God, 
caused it to he repaired. May the high God grant that it 
may never more be affected with injury. 

This building was erected by the order of the great king, 
the honored monarch, the master of the lives of the people, the 
lord of the inhabitants of the lands of Arabia and Persia, the 
son of this world and the world to come, the most honored 
of Islam and its professors, the heir of the country of Solomon, 
the victorious Altamsh Sultan Nasir, the chief of the faithful 
of his time. 

This building was completed in the time of the slave and 
sinner, Mohummed Davood. King Altamsh Taratune Nasre, 

* For these inscriptions we are chiefly indebted to Alee Ahmud, Sudder 
Ameen of Delhi, Moulvee Syud Mahommed, Moulvoo Subhan Buksh, and 
Master Ram Kishen, teachers in the Delhi college. The inscriptio&i are take 
ia order from the top downwards. 
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the son of rhjht and reltf/wn, tfave orders that the building 
should be completed. 

The prophet, on whom be peace and safehj, has declared^ 
that whosoever shall hnild a mosf/aefor the high God, for him 
lolll God build as good a house ia Paradise, 

Damage had accrued to that auspicious pillar which was 
bidU by his former majestn the Saltan of Sulla us, the son of this 
v^orld and the wortd to cotm ( Shems~uhdnuca~al-deea),may 
God make paradise his resting place, and that damage urns 
repaired by the great, honored, ami revered king, Padshah 
Seruuder, son of Dehlol Lodi, may God perpetuate his empire 
and Government. 

In the month of Rahi-uUavu!, seven hundred und seventy. 

Upon tlio aljovc inscriptions a few remarks arc necessa- 
ry. la the first place, the name of Davootl, who appears 
to Jiave beciitlio architect, cannot l){u;lcarly made out. Af^ain, 
the reference to the declaration of the prophct> appears to 
militate strouj^ly against oiir own opinion that the pillar 
is not tlic Miliar of a mosque, livery one, acquainted 
witli t!ie quotations from, or references to, the Koran, wliich 
so much abound in eastern books and inscriptions, but from 
wliicb, that ontlicKutub is so free, knows that very frcipiont- 
' ly tb * s dd quotations or references have very little relation to 
the SLi’oject they arc intended to illustrate. They ar(5 far- 
fctdied and convoy only very distant allusions. In tluj present 
case, sueli a reference might bo inscribed on any building, for 
any Mahoaimedau purposes. Moreover, wc arc certain tliat 
the pillar and the mosque at Coel (Allygliur), are of very dif- 
ferent dates, as will be seen presently. The mosque is far 
more modern than tlie pillar. Could it be clearly shewn that 
on the site where the mosque at Coel now stands, a more an- 
cient mosque formerly existed, wc confess it would be a 
strong case against us. But as far as we arc aware, there 
is no reason to suspect this. A third observation wc should 
wisli to make on the inscription is, tliat the date on the base 
of the pillar, is that of tlie repair thereof, by Feiroze Sultan. 
It appears that. Feiroze caused his inscription to be made 
above tliat ascribing the completion of tlic pillar to Altamsh ; 
and then he wrote the date on the base. When it was again 
repaired, Secunder Lodi, of course, not being aide to write hi.s 
inseriptioii below the date of that of Feiroze, wrote it immedi- 
ately above it. These irregularities of inscription are a strong 
proof that it was originally a Mahommedan erection. Had 
they been conscious of any defect in their title, they would 
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liiivc rare tliat %]l tlio i!iscri|>tioiis would liave born 

iv-ubirly, and in order. The final ruinark we will 
iri.ilvo is that, witliont doubt, tiie Kutulj Miniir Avas be^uii by 
Kutiib ul-decn Kibuk, and in all probability, the (fonstruetiuu 
of tlio three lower was couipletcd by him, about the 

end of tiic year ol);i. Wo have the authoriiy of Ferishta — 
unforKinatcly wo have lost the r« ferenee — for saying that a 
tii ;p was put to the ercetioii otthe adjoining mosipic in that 
A ear. This is not at rdl improbable, as in that year be was 
dofeatednear Ajrncrcby the llindus, and bcsciged during apart 
of that year and the next, in that very town ; and there is a 
great reason to believe that, for a short time, the Hindoos re- 
ac;|uired tlie aseendcury in Delhi. During the remainder of 
bis life he was irnineiSi'd in war, and what was less to his 
credit, for a few years in (Ud)au(diery, so that he could give 
butlitthi attention to public buildings. 

We will now give portions of the inscriptions on the Pillar 
and Mosque at xMlygluir ; hut we desire tlu‘y may bo taken 
eum grauo. We have not yet had the oppovtnnity, personally, 
to inspect them. Wo have been fiirnislied with tluun by a na- 
tive eoiTcspondent, who has certainly very imh finitc notions 
of dimensions. If wc give him implicit credit, the frustum of 
tlu' pillar yet standing, is seventy yards in hoiglit, and wris at 
one time three hundred — a circumstance that would complete- 
ly throw the Kutub and uU other pillars into the shade. The 
passages below, however, may l)e considered as correct, and 
Ave promise our readers a shoH note on the subject, in the 
next Ledlie. Over the dooiuvay of the Minar is an Ara))ic in- 
scription, the translation of Avbich is something like the fol- 
lowing : — 

The fomidation si one of (his pillar was laid ihiring the reir/n 
of the Emperor^ the protector of the universe, king of kings, 
defender of the faith, and heir to the dominion and signet of So- 
Imnon, Abool Mozuffer Mahmood, son of Sultan — ?//«// God 
make his Empire a^id Goi'amment perpetual, — and according 
"to the directions of the learned Auzam Kootlagh Khan, the 
mirror of truth and religion. Chief of the Chief of Sirv and 
China, otherwise called Bullmne Shunisee, on the 10/A of Eajub 
652. 

The Mahmood here mentioned, was the youngest son of 
Altamsh, and Kootlagh Khan AA^as one of the most influ- 
ential Chiefs about Delhi, who mamed the mother of Jfah- 
mood, after the death of Altamsh. He, through his wife, fell 
iiito disgrace, the very year after the date mentioned in the 
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inscription. Tlie following Persian inscription is ou tin arch 
of tlie Mosfpio : — 

In the name of God who is mernfft] to all in this world, and 
particularly to Moslems , an ft to them alone in the world to conti\ 
Land praises and continaal thanLs hr to God, that /, the ser* 
rant of the house which is the asylum of all people^ Sahit Khan 
Bahndoor, Hul/tf Juny, son of Midtammed lUy, by caste a Mo* 
yhnl Turkman, inhahitant of (% 1, hare hern t n(fhled, out of the 
charity fund of the holy prophet, fo (ay the foundation of the 
great mm/ne and the weft, in fhnjenr 1 13 I f.ir 1 13/^ tlyra a 1 1 
to yet it compfefed in the year 11 M, eorrespundiny to the 1 It/t 
year of the accession to the throne of Mohammed Shah Padshah 
Gbazee, No one has hands and tonyiw^ so as to be ahle to 
thank God, as he onyht to he thanked. 

W e liavo only to draw attcutioii to the ditforout dates of 
tlu'ir iuscriptiun.s and to add, that onr opinion of the pillar 
at l)(‘lhi, being luicounec’tcd uiLlithr Musjid, will not bo slia- 
kon until it oau In* satisfactorily shown, that ou tho site of 
this Tuodorn Mnsjid at Cool, a fonnor 'Musjid stood, the date 
of whose erection corresponded to that of the pillar. 


I. 

• 

Tliere arc moments when the gayest 
Feci unbidden terror near, 

Like the guests of Czar Domitian 
At his ghastly board of cheer. 

II. 

Moments — when the best and bravest 
Find a shadow on the soul — ■ 

Find a weariness in striving, 

And a longing for the goah 


M. 
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Ainon^ tlifi Frnich Knijvlits, who accompanied God- 
frey of Bouillon to the JJoly Land nas Hugh, Castcllaiu 
or Lord of St. Omor. As soon as Baldwin had ascended th^ 
tlnoiui of Jerusalem^ he losi no time in recompensing those 
warriors who had raised hiinsctf to this ]mnid station, and on 
Hugh lie l)estoAvcd tin? principality of Galilee and the Lord- 
ship of 'l^ibei ias. Ifencc, by con option, he w as generally 
styled Hues dc Tal)aric. It wumld appear that Hugh was 
taken prisoner by the Sultan Saladin, who demanded at his 
hands a full initiation into all the forms and obscrviinccs of 
the institution of Knighthood. In compliance with this request 
or counnaud, the captive Knight composed a poem, entitled 
in the original manuscript : Clii commenebe Bordene de 

be valeric, ensi ke li Queus Hues dc Tabaric Bensigna au 
Soudan Salcbadin.^^ — This poem w'c have now attempted to 
render into literal English prose. 

It is good to converse Avith a man of sense, because one 

may thus acquire knowledge, prudence, and courtesy. Au 
excellent thing is it to frequent such company. Wlioever * 
takes heed unto his deeds xvill never fall into folly. For we 
find it in Solomon (Brov. xxviii. 13) that every wise man 
does all his wxirks openly and honestly, and if ever per- 
chance ho err through ignorance, he may he pardoned as 
soon as lie is Avilling to forsake his errors. It noAV behoves 
me to relate in rhymes, a tale that 1 Ifcard told of a certain 
King, who formerly possessed great sw^ay in pagan lands, and 
Avas a most loyal Saracen. His name Avas Salehadiu. Cruel 
he w^as and often times much did ho trouble our faith. To 
our people also he wrought much evil through his pride and 
violence. % And thus it luippened on a time that a prince 
came to the battle, whose name Avas Hues of Tabarie. With 
him there Av as a great company of the Knights of Galilee, 
for he was Lord of that country. Many feats of arms they 
performed that day, but it pleased not the Creator, whom 
A^’c style tlie King of Glory, that ours shouldhave the victory, 
lor iu the end Prince Hues was taken prisoner. Then he 
Avas led down the street to the presence of Salehadin, who 
addressed him iu his Latin, Tor he knew him right well.* 

* By this word was simply intended the peculiar language of any one. It w#« 
even applied to the fabulous speech of birds. Latinier, aignihed an Interpreter, 
or man ot many tcngues» 
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Hues, well pleased am I by ivfahomet, that I hold 
you fast, and of one thing 1 ass\ire you — you must pre- 
pare to die or pay a heavy ransom/^ To this Prince Hues 
replied : Since you have given me the alternative, I 

take the choice of redeeming myself, if I have means to 
do Yea,^^ quoth the King, you shall count over to 

me a hundred thousand Besants/^* “Ila, Sire, I could not 
attain Ip that supi, were I to« sell all my lauds.” Easily 
you Avill do it.” “How, Sire?” “You arc of great 
hardihood and full of all chivalry, so that men will not 
refuse to pay your ransom if you ask it of them ; at l(3ast, 
they will give you great gifts and thus you will be able 
to acquit yourself towjirds me.” “ But let me ask, how 
can I go' from hence ?” Salehadin answered, and said, 
“ Hues, you shall pledge me your word that you will return, 
and that in two years without fail, you shall discharge your 
ransom or render yourself a prisoner ; on tliis condition 
you may go heuee.” “ Sire, 1 thank yon, and to all this do I 
agree.” 

Tlicn he demanded permission to depart for his own 
country, but the king took him by the hand and led him into 
his chamber, and gently besought him, and said.” Hues, 
• by tlie faitli you owe to the God of your law, instruct me, for 
much do I wish to attain unto a perfect understanding, and 
fain would I know how they make knights.” “Fair Sire,” he 
replied, “ I will not do so, and I will tell you why. The holy 
order of knighthood would be badly employed in you, for 
you have neither haj)ysm nor faith, and you belong to an evil 
law. Great folly slioiild I Avork were 1 to clothe and cover a 
dunghcap in linen cloths to prevent it fj om being offensive. 
Never should I so succeed. In like manner I should equally 
err, did I admit you into such an order. I dare not attempt 
it, for much should I be blamed.” “ That you will not 
be, Hues,” said he, “ and you cannot be to blame for you are 
in my prison, and must do my wdll, even though it displease 
you.” “ Sire, since I must submit, and have no power to say 
you nay, I Avill do it without more delay.” 

Then he began to teach him all that it behoved him to do. 

He made him trim his hair and his beard and beau- 
tify his countenance, as becomes a new Knight, after which 
he put him into a bath. And when the Soldau demanded 

* The Besant was a coin current at Byrantiunif and was worth about ten 
sols,— so that the ransom demanded by the Sultan would amount to 60,000 
livres, or one-tenth of the sum exacted from Louis 

O 
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wliat tliat flues Tabarie replied, Sire, this bath 

iti which you bathe yourself has tins signification. Like as 
tiie infant ])om in sin comes forth from the font after being 
baptised, so must you, Sire, come forth without any villainy 
and be full of courtesy ; you must batlic yourself in all good 
and honourable and courteous doings, and make yourself be- 
loved by Truly this is a right fair couimandmciit,"^ 

exclaimed tlio King. c 

When he had taken him out of the bath he laid him 
in a fine bed, that was made for great delight. 

Hues tell me without deceit what is tlic moaning of 
tills/’ Sire, this bed signifies to you, that Ave must by 
our chivalry strive to gain a beil iu Paradise, such as God 
vouelisafcs to those who love him, for tliis is the bed of 
repose.” 

When he had laid a short time iu the bed, he made him 
get up, and clothed him in white linen garments. 

Then Hues said to him in his Latin : Sire, decrii it not a 
mo<dvcry — tlicsc pure white garments next your lii\sh, give 
you to luidorstaud that Knights should always stri\e to keep 
tlioinsclvcs clean if they would attain unto Heaven.” 

After that, he put on him a scarlet robe. 

And Salehadin greatly marvelled, wdiy the Prince slionld 
do this. Hues,” quoth he, ‘^what signifies this robe?” 
Hues of Tabarie made ansAvcu* : Sire, tliis robe gives yon 

to understand that you must be ready to slied \ our blood 
for the service and honour of God, and in defence of the 
Holy Church, that no one may attempt aught against licr, 
for all this must a Kniglit do, if he woiifd do what is pleasing 
before God. This is the meaning of the scarlet robe.” 

Then he placed his feet in shoes of brown stuft*, and said 
to him. 

Sire, without fail all this reminds us by means of these 
dark shoes, that you ever keep in thought death and the earth 
wherein you will lie, whence you came, and whither you will 
return. Therefore take heed to your eyes that you fall not 
into pride, for pride must never exist, nor remain, iu a 
Knight. To singleness of mind he should ever tend.” ^‘^All 
this is good to understand,” saW the king, "and I am well 
pleased to hear it.” 

After that he stood up, and the other girded him with a 
fair white belt of little width. 

" Sire, by this belt is understood that you must preserve 
your flesh, your loins, and your body, in the cleanness andpu- 
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r:L / of vivjriiiity, au^l (Irspisc aiirl avoid luxury. For Knights 
shall 1(1 f‘vci‘ i )va to k-it‘p their bodies pure, that they in no 
vrav (hs!i >aOvU ^ 4 t is good to be upriglit^^ observed 

tiu' 1^. 

. Yi.f'ii Ilf' fa^^toued tu'o spurs on his f ;f, and said to him, 

tMi’j ev.: \ as you would wish that your eluu'gor should 
Iw sw'.fD ol foot, and prompt to go liifelu'i*, and thither at 
\ »'i ■ ' ';j. wiieu Vou strike Jlim with the spur, so do th(?S0 
wliieli arc all over, siguily that you sliautd ever be 
fuliy minilcd to s rve God, all your lile, for so do all Knights 
uiio I )io 111 uwith a perfect and pure hcart/^ Much did tliia 
please' Saliliadiu. 

Alter which liis sword was girded on his side, and lie 
ch'maiKicd tlic rncrauiug of the brand.* Sire, said he, this 
is a guaranteo against the assaults of the enemy. The 
tuo edges of the liladc arc tolct you know tliat a Knlglit 
slioiild ever be loyal and upright, — that is to say, lie ought 
ever to protect the poor man so that the rieli do not oppress 
him, and to sustain the feeble so tliat he strong (lo not 
insult him. Tins is a work of charity.^’ To this Salehadiu 
readily a ted, after he had heard his words. 

^ Then the Knight put on his head a pure white cap, and 
told him tiic meaning of it. 

“ Sire, you behold how tluit this cap is without stain, fair, 
white, ami pure. So, in like manner, at the day of judgment 
wc must deliver up our soul to Goil, free from all sin and folly 
such as tlie llcsh is ever nornmitting, in order to obtain a 
share of the joys of. paradise; for tongue cannot relate, nor 
car hear, nor heart imagine, the loveliness of that paradise 
reserved for the faithful servants of God.^^ The King listen- 
ed to all this, and then asked, if there was yet more to do. 

Yes, Sire, but I dare not doit.” What is it then 
It is the Accolade.”t 

“ AY by have you not given it me, and declared tlie meaning 
of it ?” 

Sire, it is in order to remind you of liim who has dubbed 
and ordained you Knight. But I will not give it you, for I 
am your prisoner, and I will do nothing wrong for any 
thing that may be said or done. Therefore I will not strike 

* In ihe original, the word is ^ranc,*dmved’fiither from tJie Latin braehium or 
more probably from a corruption of /racium the letter/ being frequently changed 
into 6. 

t Ch^st li cofp^. This word, afterwards corrupted into coJps and the modem 
coup, is derived from the Latin colaphuCf a blow. 
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you, aiul you must not be dissatisfied as it is. But never- 
thc^less, I will, show and teach you, and explain four spe- 
cial things that a new Kuiglii must hold unto, all his 
life, if he could come unto honor. In the first place he 
must have nought to do with false judgment, nor must 
ho rest in any place where there is treason, but at 
once depart, if he cannot turn aside the wrong. The 
second thing is passing fair.* lie must never witlihold 
his counsel from dame or damsel, but if they have need 
of him, he must aid them to the utmost of his power, if he 
would earn praise and esteem. For he must honour women, 
and to maintain their right, endure great fatigues. The third 
matter, of a truth, is tliat he must observe abstinence, and 
must fast on Friday to keep in mind that Jesus Christ was 
pierced with a lanecj for our redemption, and that pardon 
was granted to Longis.f All his life he should fast on tins 
day, for the sake of our TiOrd, unless he be prevented by 
sickness or some other sufiicieut cause. And if he cannot, 
for such reasons fast, lie ought to make it up with Heaven by 
giving alms or by other good works. The fourth matter is 
the last, and everyday he ought to hear Mass, and if lie have 
the wherewithal, to make an ottering. For it is good to 
olfer unto God, and oftentimes it brings down a blessing.^* 
The king understood right well all that Hues recounted unto 
him, and much pleasure did he take therein. After tliat lie 
arose and, when he was fully arrayed, entered straiglit into 
his chamber. 

Inhere he found fifty Admirals,* wlio, all belonged to his 
sway. Then he seated himself on his throne, and Hues 
placed himself at his feet, but forthwith the king raised him 
up and caused him to sit on high, and said. 

Know, of a truth, that because you are a prudent and 
good man, I will bestow on you a most worthy favour. For 
I freely promise, that if any of your people be taken in battle, 
and you come to require him of me, for the love I bear you, 
he sliall be set at liberty. Now ride through my laud fairly 
and peaceably. Of your men that may hereafter be taken, 

I will give you up ten, if you will bear them off hence.^^ 

Sucb 18 e enime assigned to the soldier, who pierced the side of our Saviour, 

II baa been Uhowise handed down to us, on equally good authority, that this 
mau suff<*reti from a malady of thq eyes, and having rubbed them with tho blood 
an»l water which issued from the wound, was restored to perfect sight. 

* Admiral was originally an Arabian title for tho Governor of a Province, 
or the Commander of sea and land forces. 
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“ Sire/^ he replied^ '' your goodness merits my best 
thanks. BiitT do not forget, that you told rnc whenever I met 
Avith good and sensible men, to ask of them to aid me in my 
ransom. Now I can no where find a better or more sensible 
man thah yourself, fair sire. Therefore give it unto me, as 
is right, since you have tauglit me tt) ask/’ 

At tills Salehadin lauglicd, and made iins\u'r, 

You have indeed begun vvtill, and I will give you without 
guile fifty tliousaud good bosants, for it is nut my will tliat 
you should fail through me."" 

lie then stood up and said to Prince Hues, 

“ Yon shall go to caeh Baron, and I will go with you.^" 
Sirs, continued the King, give each of you something to this 
great Prince to make up his ransom."" 

And the Admirals all round bc^gan to give him something, 
until be had fully made up liis ransom and had thirteen 
thousand besauts over and above — so much did they promise 
and bestow. 

Then Hues demanded permission to return home for much 
he desired to quit the paynim laud. 

You shall not go hence,^" quoth the King, until you 
, have received Ihe 13,000 besauts, they [promised to give 
you."" And he turned to his treasurer and (jommanded him 
to pay the money, and afterwards recover it from those, who 
had promised to give it. So the B(‘sants were weighed out 
and given to Count Hues, wdio was constrained to take them, 
Avhether he would o>* not. For rather would lie have employ- 
ed them to redeem his people^ who were in prison and cap- 
tivity in the hands of the Saraccu®. 

When Salehadin heard this, he swarc by Mahomet that 
they should never be redeemed. 

On learning this. Hues had great sorrow of heart, but he 
dared not further entreat the king, in as much as he had 
sworn by Mahomet, and he feared to anger him. Then ho 
commanded his ten companions, whom he had chosen, to 
make ready, for that he was about to conduct them back to 
their own country. But he remained there yet eight full days, 
being feasted ivith much merriment, after that, he demanded 
a safe conduct through the Paynim lands. And Salehadin 
granted it to him together with fifty guards to escort them 
in safety, without prifle or fraud, beyond his territory. , 

So they set out to return to their own country and the 
Prince of Galilee went with them, though much he grieved 
for the comrades he was constrained to leave there, but he 
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could not do oLlicrwisc, however ho might regret it. Tims 
lie c?iine buck to liis own. hinds — himself the eleventh — and 
lie sliarofl amongst his friends the wealth he had brought 
with him, so that many a man was enriched. 

(Here follow nearly a hundred lines of moral reflections, 
and the ]'onn conelnths in ti e following* manner. — ) 

Et si trnis, lisant en latin, 

De bones oeuvres, bone fin. 

Or yn'ions an defincmcnt 
Chelui qiii est sans finement, 

Quant nous venrons an defincr, 

Que nous puissonnies si finer 
Quo nous aions la joie fine 
Ki as bous mic nc define, 

Et por cclui qui chon cscrist, 

Quo il soit avoec Jhesu-Crist, 

Et on I’onuour Suinte !N[urie 
Amerf, Amen, cbascuns cn die, — 

Ih'pHcit a Ordres de Cftevalerie, 



LEDLIE’S MISCELLANY. 

OCTOBER, 1852. 

SHAKSPERE^S COWARDS. 

PAROLLES. 

A few evenings ago we were sitting in our own arm chair ; 
between our lips the fragrant cheroot was merrily wasting 
into thin air ; by our side the tumbler of favorite beverage 
(its name we conceal) was gradually diminishing ; we were 
reading the play of AlPs well that ends welb" or “ Lovers 
labor won,^^ when our eyes fell upon the following passage. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my Lord calls for you. ('ewit ) 

Par, Little Helen, farewell, if I can remember thee, I 
will think of thee at Court. 

Helen. Monsieur Parolles, you were born under a cha- 
ritable star, 

* Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think, under Mars. 

Pnr. Why under Mars ? 

Hel. The wars have so kept you undeti that you must needs 
be born under Mars. 

Par, When ho wa^ predominant. 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. 

Par. Why think you so ? 

Hel. You go so much backward when you fight. 

Par, that’s for advantage. 

Good ! what a Parthian the rascal was I 

Our next reflection was that Parolles and his brother cow- 
ards in Shakspere, though deserving well of posterity, have 
not received their proper mite of approbation, their crown of 
laurel which they so well merit. We may except Falstaff 
perhaps ; but the others have ^en neglected, have been 
slighted, or at least damned with faint praise-^ud why^ 
said we, is this unmerited neglect ? Because they were cow- 
ards, men who shrunk from seeking the bubble reputation . 
even at the cannon^s mouth ? Surely not I If th|y were 
cowards, blame nature, don^t blame them. . Poor creatures 
perhaps, but as they came from the great workshop ! Then 
we further reflected that the Duke'of Wellington had stated 
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liis belief all men were brave, i. e. physically so ; tliou^la 
tliorc are some OKCCptious to the contrary. Well then, said 
we, if Jlis (jraec be rii^ht, au arrant cow'ard is somclliing out 
of natiir(‘, a tliinj^ in himself, sonHitbinjz: to be admired at, ra- 
ther than despised —an exception to a j^amcral rule, a 
matimp ; an object of pity perhaps but not of contempt ; 
charity forbids that. Uesides he may possess some qualities 
which call for approval ; for Instaneo, he may be slow to take 
offence, di^pljiy sinj^ular ^ood-nature, ])alience, and ‘>:r(‘at 
meekness nndur ptjrseeution, and if to tbesc admirable (piali- 
ties, he adds a fund of never eeasiinj^ linmour, mo\iu«’ our 
risible faenltic^s to tlieir proper exorcise, verily, w(' tliink that 
he is not worse tlian otlier freaks of nature in the animal 
formation. lb' is indhif tliaii a dwarf atiy day. A dwarf 
has only one joke to oH'er, th.'it of ijein^ less tbau other peo- 
])le. And as he is only as little one Ijour as he was tlic 
prcuiediii", then' is of course a sarnoiu'ss about him. Hut a 
Coward has a thousand Phases of windy ])ret(‘nsion, of vov- 
l)ose ponq)osity : and he must he prepared with evei’ vary- 
ing sliitts to support his as‘ umed, or eonetnd his real (dirirae- 
ter. Wo wont say that wc are partial to Cowards; hut 
we will confess that we arc more than partial to h5bak.s-j 
pores men of wnwds, to Falstatf, to Pym, Pistol, Bardolph, 
et hoc ffcnus otonc, Wc love tliem. 

After all, we are liuman, great and small, faint and stout- 
hearted ; and what boast is tlierc in a maids being brave ? 
lie may be pliysieally brave, and yet fear ghosts — and shrink 
from walking in a dark forest by night at tlie very witching 
hour. Or suppose he is physically brave and morally brave 
too ; M’hat does it profit liim ? It is all vanity and vexation 
of sjiirit. lie dies, and thcrc^s an end it. 

K.xpcnde llaunibalem, quot libras in ducc summo 

Invcnics V” 

Not one ! not a quarter of a lb. not an ounce ! 

Prithee, itoratio, tell me one tiling. 

Horatio, AVbaPs that, iny Lord? 

Hamlet, Dost thou think Alexander looked o^ this fashion 
i’ the earth ? 

Hor, E^cn so. 

Ham, And smelt so? pah I (throws down the skull.) 

Hor, E^cn so, my Lord. 

Of course he did, and so did Horatius, so did Joshua and 
Epaminondas, not to speak of every body who fought at 
Troy, and tliousands before them. 
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^^\ixcrc fortes ante A^ameninoiia 
!Multi ; SL‘(1 oinnos illiuTymabilcis 
1'r^i‘ntur iguoti(j[ue loiiga 
Ko.‘tc/^ 

To this pass tliey must come; they have all stopped a 
bung-hole by tliis time. 

Imperial Ciesar, dead, and turned to <*Iay, 

INIiglit stu]) a hole, to kec'p the niml away : 

O, that ll'e eaith, whieh kepi the norhl ui awe, 
Should pateli a wall io <'\pel the niuler’s ilawV 

Aye, and more than lhat — mau (‘ats iiiau, eowards and brave 
men alike — Shakspeiaidid’nl knon iliat : ]>er]iaps he does m)\v ! 

Again, in tli('s(‘ da\s v\]ii‘n tin* lVa(*e Soei(*i y aregoingto put 
a stop to war alt )g<'th(‘r, tlie eoAvard will he able to bold up 
bis head, and tin* merrier and pIcusanUr he is, the better 
for soeiety at large. 

ib.it to Shaksper(‘’s Cowards. ^I'ln're is tx'' houhotinnie 
about tliciTi, which launders the nhole fraternity very 
delightful eomjianioiis, for an honr or so, and if for no other 
reason than that tln'v p'ossess a e(,*rtain amount of good 
fellowship, and a rar/M' (finn sort of ])hilosophy for rainy 
^weather, we should esteem them ami enlti\ate their ac- 
cinaiutanee. They have another great merit ; tluiy arCM'gn*- 
gious liars ; they lie w’itli a cireunistaneo, iiay, with many eir- 
cumstanees. gi\eyou a narrative^ a l)ook, volumes ofh(*s, 

they injiiie henvever no one, by design. They ari^ not [lerliaps 
the best companions ftir yemng mc’ii. Consort with tlnuu 
and you shall not avoid a certain taint of j'ifeli, but yon shall 
w a^>lL it off like Prinee Ifal and Poins. Idieir ii(*s are not 
uncharitable, they are siuiply told for self aggrandi/.emeut. 
Tor instance Pa^olles, whose life and charaeti'r we sliall ])rc- 
sently describe, was an out and imt liar, in tnu* sense of 
the word, y/jlr/nltde ^netnfa.r — thougii IToraee did not use 
it exactly in that meaning. There is virtue in this — a down- 
right liar js better tliaii a mere story-teller. Jt is his voca- 
tion to lie ; he makes his path straight in ilie w^orld by 
doing so, and conceals from the general public* bis want of a 
mere physical quality, animal courage. Parolles does tbU 
for a long time ; above all from ins patron and friend Ber- 
tram — tbriigh not from tlie shrewd yet lujiicst old man of tlic 
w orld, Tjitfeu, or from the pure aiid unso])bisticatcd nature of 
tlie young niedieincr Helen. She, know him right well, and 
wdiy ? We will tell you, fair readers ! Because she was in 
love w ith the obstinate patrician Bertram, Parolles^ master, 
and tlie poet very naturally makes the eye of love kccu-sight- 
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edj and Helen narrowly observes all those persons who follow 
the man to whom she in secret has pledged her young heart. 

" I love him for his sake, 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward, 

Yet these fixM evils sit so fit in him. 

That thfy take place, when virtue^s steely bones 
Look bleak i^ the cold* wind ; withal, full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly.” 

Of course we do — motley is your only wear. There is 
Parolles, liar, fool and coward, yet these attributes so fitted 
him, that, mark you, he takes the wall of virtue, aye, and of 
the saints too for that matter, — but nevertheless, gentle 
Helen, you did not quite know Parolles, he was more 
knave than fool, as we shall see presently, though morally, 
a fool, wc grant you. 

Parolles, we find, about to set forth with Bertram, Count 
of Rousillon, to join the Court of the King of Prance. He 
has the smart dialogue with Helen, which we have quoted, 
is worsteef, but promises, though he is too full of business to 

answer Ixer acutely, at some future time to come back a 
courtier, with instruction that shall serve to naturalize her, ^ 
and make her understand whatever advice shall be thurst 
upon her. 

After this we do not see our Coward for some time, or 
rather we do not /tmr him, though he does appear as a dumb 
waiter in the presence of Majesty on his Lord^s introduction 
at Court. But in the opening scene of the 2nd act, he is 
very great, afiects a martial bearing, a knowledge of camps 
and men, and lies magnificently and with a circumstance in 
order to increase his reputation for courage ; he next takes 
upon himself the duties of Mentor and reads the Count 
a lecture upon good manners. He is rather hard upon Ber- 
tram for 

Home keeping yoixth have ever homely wits.” 

And this is his first appearance in the fashionable world. 
He soon however improves in savoir faire, and delicacy 
under the exquisite training of sweeps Monsieur Parolles. 
The young Count had been forbidden to join the party sot- 
ting out for the Italian wars ; at this order of the king^s, the 
fiery noble is very impatient, and justly so ; for he has heard 
that a campaign in that beautiful country is a most delight- 
ful expedition, and then those girls of Italy are so very 
fond 6f handsome young men and dote on a French warrior. 
The king by the bye has done all he could, by warning 
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^Ts young Lords against these Ladies* to produce in their 
hearts a violent disposition to know more of tliern. 

Those girls of Italy, take heed of them ; 
They say, our French lack language to deny, 

If tl»ey demand 

but to Parollcs — one of the young Lords expresses his regret 
that Bertram must not accompany them, Pa,follcs immediate- 
ly answers for him. • 

Tis not his fault ; the spark— 

2nd Lord. O' tis brave wars I 

Parollcs lies at once. 

Most admirable ; I have seen tliose wars." 

Bertram determines to steal away from court, and the 
young Lords take leave of tliem. 

\st Lord. “ Farewell Captain. 

2nd Lord. Sweet monsieur l^irollos." 

Then our Captain is excellent, full of big words, but terse, 
curt and military. 

Par. Noble heroes my sword and yo\irs are kin. Good 
sparks and lustrous, iu a word, good metals : — You shall timl 
in the llegiment of the Spinii, one Captain Spurio, with his 
cicatrice, an emblem of war, here, on his sinister check ; it 
was this very sword cntrciiclied it, say to him, I live ; and 
observe his reports for me. 

2nd. Lord. Wc shall, noble captain. 

Par. Mars dote on you for his novices." 

And well MonsicurParollcs knows they arc novices, fine game 
for him : pigeons to be rememl)ered, worth plucking hereafter. 
He then proceeds to reprove Bertram. 

" Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble Lords : you 
have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu : 
be more expressive to them ; for they wear themselves in 
the cap of the time; there, do muster true gait; eat, speak, 
and move under the influence of the most received star : 
and though the devil lead the measure, such are to be fol- 
lowed : after them and take a more dilated farewell." 

If Helen had heard these sentiments, we fancy that even 
she would be disposed to admit that there was more of the 
knave than the fool about this notorious liar." 

They shortly afterwards find the old and honest Lafeu amus- 
ing himself with giving worthy Captain Parollcs a bit ofhisinind ; 
he takes exception at being called the Count's man, “ such lan- 
guage may not be understood without bloody sDcceeding^' — but 
Lafeu is too old for the wrath of such a man as our Captain. 
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Lafen. T must tell thee, sirrah, iVritc man ; to which 
title age eamiot bring thee.” 

Par, What T dare too well do, T dare not do.’' 

Ihit Lafen, before deceived for a short time during two 
ordinaries,” (that is at the same table on two ditferent occa- 
sions) into thinking him a pretty wise fellow, has now found 
out Parollcs, and^ares not when he loses liim, lie is a good 
window of lattice — a casement •which need not be opened, 
for a man looks through him.” 

Par, My Lord, you give me most egregious indignity. 

Laf, Aye, with all my heart ; and thou art w^orthy of it. 

Par, 1 have not, my Lord, deserved it. 

Laf, Yes, good faith, every dram of it ; and I will not bate 
thee a scruple. 

Par, My Jjord, you do me most insupportable vexation. 

Laf, I would it were hcll-j)ains for thy sake, and my 
poor doing eternal.” 

Poor Parollcs ! Avhat not a word ? no, discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour — but, ^^V\\ beat him, by my life, if I can 
meet hi m with any convenience, an he were double and double 
a Lord. IMl have no more pity of his age, than I wouldhave of— 
I’ll heat him, an if I could but meet him again.” The merry 
old Lord enters immediately, and Parolles receives hard 
and undeserved measure” of abuse : hut determines to let such 
conduct ^M) 0 'Concealc(l awhile.” Lafen hints to Bertram that 
his companion is not the great soul that he takes him for. 
Bert, It may be, you have mistaken him ray Lord. 

Laf, And shall do so ever, though I took him at his 
prayers. Believe this of me, there can be no kernel in this 
light nut ; the soul of this man is in his clothes ; trust liim 
not in matters of heavy consequence ; I have kept of them 
tame, and know their natures,” 

Then comes a capital answer from Parolles to the green- 
horn his master. 

Par, An idle Lord, I swear. 

Bert, I think so.” 

But evil daysf^ are coming upon our worthy friend Pa- 
rollcs. Even the young Lords are beginning to find out the 
coward. A drum has been lost in an engagement and Parollcs 
is above all others the man who has lamented the loss of 
national honor in the absence of the drum from the regiment, 
and he will not be comforted ; he therefore is to be the noble 
spirit who shall recover it. This is his trial, though he 
knows it not. If he recover it, then Bei'tram will know that 
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lio (Iocs not -deserve the following character drawn by tlio 
first Lord B(dieve it my Lord, in mine own direct know- 
ledge, without any malice, but to speak of liim as my kins- 
man, he’s a most notable coward ; an infinite and endless liar, an 
hourly promise breaker, the owner of no one good quality w^orthy 
your lordsliip^s entert«iiaincut/^ We will pass on to the trial. 

Bert, I low now, Monsieur ? this drum sticks sorely in 
your disposition.' • 

2n(l Lord, Lot it go, ^t is hut a drum. 

Par, BUT A DRini : Is ^t but a drum ? A drum so 
lost ! There w as an excellent command ! to cliarge in with 
oiir horse upon our owm wings, and to rend our own soldiers 
Excellent Captain — lowiy placcdindcod, but a Caesar, if thou 
didst but command. But what do these hoys know of w'ar, what 
do they reck of dishonor incurred thus by the loss of a drum ? 
“ Par, It might have been recovered — 

Bert. It might, hut it is notnow'^ — 

Par. It is to be recovered — but that the merit of service 
is seldom attributed to the proper and exact performer, I 
would have that drum or another — or htc jacetJ^ 

Better and better — cunning and experienced soldier, ho 
knows well what garbled things dis))atehes arc, and tluit envy 
and detraction rob the true man of his laurels. 

Par, By the liand of a soldier I will uudertako it.^^ 

No sooner sw'orn, than set about. He merely “ pens down 
his dilemmas, encourages himself in his certainty and, care- 
ful man, puts himself into liis mortal preparation,^' ami by 
mid-night his friend j are to look to hear further from him. 
lie loves not many w ords, as the first Lord says, no more 
than a fish loves water"— and at once is off to accomplish the 
glorious undertaking. 

It is ten at night, without the Florentine camp and Parol- 
Ics has come forth to conquer or to die — ah 

Fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint 
Why did you, Parollcs, volunteer in this dangerous business. 
Thou hadst the ear, purse and love of Bertram, why court the 
applause of kings and valiant Princes? rest satisfied with the 
goods the Gods provide thee ! but what saifb he, 

'' Par. Ten o'clock ; wdthin these three hours it will be time 
enough to go home. What shall I say I have done ! It 
must be a very plausive invention that carries it. They 
begin to smoke me : my disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at my door. I find my tongue is too fool hardy— 
but my heart hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his 
creatures, not daring the reports of my tongue.” 
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Tliis is truly the first truth that his tongue has uttered 
during the whole play^ and fully justifies the Lord^s remark 
that it was the first Ijis tongue was ever guilty of. Before 
he is able to fix upon any plausive invention, the ambus- 
cade opens upon him — and lie fancies himself in the power of 
the opposing force. In a moment all disguise of character is^ 
thrown of, and unsolicited he oilers to 

o 

Discover that whicli shall undo the Florentine.'^ 
lie will speak that which they shall wonder at. 

1.9/ SoL But wilt thou faitlifully ? 

Par, If I do not, D — n me !” 

Shortly after in the presence of Bertram, he prepares to 
confess, without constraint, for ^Mf you pinch him like a pasty, 
he can say no more." He tells off hand the whole strength 
of the army, and true to himself and his cliaracter, speaks but 
vilely of them. The four or six thousand horse, or there- 
abouts, for be will speak truth, are but poor rogues, and as 
for the foot, the muster file, rotten and sound, upon my 
life amounts not to fifteen thousand poll : half of the 
which dare not shake the snow from off their cassocks, lest 
they shake themselves to pieces 

But worse and worse — he is found on both sides rogue" 
and has written au advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, 
one Diana, to take heed of the allurement of one Count 
Rousillon, a foolish idle boy, but for all that very wuld. 

Par, My meaning, I protest, was very honest in behalf 
of the maid, for I knew the young Count to be a dangerous 
and lascivious boy, who is a whale to virginity and devours 
up all the fry it finds.” 

Shark ! he might have said — and called himself the Pilot- 
fish with all propriety. 

They then tell him that he must suffer death, upon which 
without any visible trepidation he begs for his life, as a matter 
of charity, and because one sinner ought to regard the failings 
of another, — '^not that I am afraid to ; but that my offences 
being many I 4l|^uld repent out the remainder of nature." 
Then comes a capital piece of retribution. Dumain the first 
Lord, has drawn Parolle's character, who unknowingly thus re- 
venges himself. " He will steal. Sir, an egg, out of the cloister / 
for rapes and ravishments, he parallels Nessus. lie professes 
not keeping of oaths — in breaking them he is stronger than 
Hercules. He will lie. Sir, with such volubility that you 
would think truth were a fool — drunkenness is his best virtue. 
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I have but little more to say of his honesty ; he has every 
thinj»’ that an honest inaUj should not have j what an honest 
man sliould liavc, he has nothinp^/* 

He is unmutHed anil the two Lord.s Bertram, and his own 
Soldiers confront him. Is he dismayed ? not so! He rises 
greater than ever as shame seems aljoiit to eonfonnd him. 
Human nature^ Human nature ! and man after all is but 
weak. 

Who cannot bo crus^licd witlia plot ?’^ 

That is his mcenso, and it is very powerful, aiul well-timed, 
though perhaps it will i.ot bc.vr exaininatiou — but it is just 
the excuse uiiieli we should expect him to make. It is 
royally iinpmh'ut. He does imt despond ; uiUil tlic Avorld 
glows blitter, therc^s food enough for men who live by foole- 
ry. Therc^s place and means for every man alive ! This is 
his consohitiou. To be simply the thing he is shall make him 
live — Lbiuihir, liar, knave. Coward, — wluit want of employ- 
ruent when a man lias such rcciuisitcs at the disposal of the 
young, thoughtless, and wealthy? But Parolles has fallen— 
even the clown pities him, and bespeaks mercy and com- 
passion for his siiukcu fortunes. Pray you Sir, use the 
carp, as you may : for he looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, 
foolisli, rascally knave. I do pity his distress in my smiles 
of comfort, and leave him to your liOrdship/^ Still there is 
mucdi ill tlic man. Lafeu first smokciP^ him. It is there- 
fore his duty, in common charity, as the cause of misfortune, 
to bring him into some grace, for he brought him out.”— 
and vSO Lafeu takes him under liis protection and promises 
though “you are a ftol and a knave, you shall cat ; go to, 
follow. 

Par. I praise God for you.'^ 

Liar and rascal to the last ? No his punishment is to come, 
and how does it end wdth this “ equivocal companion, this 
good drum, but naughty orator/^ only in truth rather badly' 
for Parollcs, but as he richly deserved. He has nearly 
ruined Bertram with his profligacy, has lost his own good 
name, has become the laughing stock of all honest men, and 
has to live out his days, the jest of Lafeu, th© sagacious hut 
somewhat coarse old Lord, who finst found him out and now 
thoroughly despises him. “ Good Tom drum, lend me an 
handkerchief; so, I thank thee: wait on me home. I^U 
make sport with thee. Let thy courte.sics alone, they arc 
scurvy ones.^^ 

Unfortunate Parollcs ! Poor Tom^s cold I 
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I. 

Like a sunset fancy. 

Like a drcamlight notion,. 
Beautiful Lunka 
Rose from the ocean. 

II . 

In the pale red dawn. 

With lull and witli tree. 
Beautiful Lunka 
Rose from the sea. 

III. 

It must 1)0 thine isle 
Good Philip Quarles, 

With the choir of rocks 
And the rainbow falls. 

IV. 

Or that happiest place • 

The Philosopher feigned, 
AVhere the good and the right 
For ever reigned. 

V. 

Thus spoke men on the deck. 
In glad surprise, 

When Lunka arose 
In the new sunrise. 
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How popular is error ! Let but tlio sanction of some 
great or learneil name be given to doc trines^ no matter bow 
absurd or fiir from truth, and yeiirs, — nay ages, will not 
suffice to eradicate the evil ft’om the minds of men ! On- 
wards it will pass from the father to the son, from son to 
grandson ; until at length an Angel from Heaven would find 
it no easy task to I’cstorc the question to its pristine state of 
purity and truth. 

Thus is it in regard to the preference given by the modern 
world, tothceorriqit Chronology of the Hebrew verity Mis- 
led by the groat autliority of Archbishop Usher, who endea- 
voured, though uusueccssfully, to fix and determine the true 
cjiocli of the birth of Christ from that text aloiio, it soon 
beeaoic tlic fasliiou among those, wlr^, too indolent to .s('ek 
and determine for themselves, arc ever ready to be guidetl 
by tlic views and opinions of others who will reason for 
thcMu, — to regard the modern Hebrew Scriptures as the only 
autlnm tic* record of the word of God; and not\^ ithstanding 
that the extraordinary and multiplied culhilions of Hebrew 
.MSS., and editions of the Old Testament, accomplished' by 
the indcfatigal)le labours of Kciniieolt and DcRossi, have 
brought to liglit sucli a liost of variations in tlie original text, 
as completely to put to flight the antiquated notion of tlie 
^Mmniaculatc purity, V and miraculous preservation of the 
Hebrew ve^rlty/^^ the error still continues to be fondly che- 
rished, and a.s obstinately preserved ! 

Among the earlier winters who defended the Septuagint 
version of tlic Holy Scriptures, Ircnajus, Justin Martyr, 
Epiphanius, Ephrem Syrus, Eusebius, Synccllus and Abul- 
farajiiis, liave all imputed to the Jews of the Second Century, 
great alterations in the Hebrew copies of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, not only in passages which applied to Christ, but also 
in the numbers relating to the Ante and Post Diiuvian gene- 
alogies, so as altogether to have expunged from the true 
chronology of History, a period amounting to little short, of 
fifteen hundred years ! 

That this is an undoubted fact, is proved to demonstration 
by the researches of many modern chronologcrs, among the 
more recent of whom may be noticed Mr. Cuningbame and 

♦ Wallace's True Age of the World, p. 13. 
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Prof(‘ssor W allacc ; and it is likevvis.c certain from various 
sources that the Greek version of the whole of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, now called the Septuagint, was in public use at 
least a century before the Christian era ; and tliat the 1^- 
vaugolists and Apostjes made citations from this version in 
the New Testament in preference to the original text."'* Yet 
although the Greek and the Hebrew versions must both 
necessarily at one period have? been alike, it is nevertheless 
quite true that they now differ very widely in many impor- 
tant particulars, especially in those 'which relate to the Mes- 
siah ; and that the n(3brew chronology of the whole period 
from the creation to the first advent is comi)lctely at vari- 
ance with that of the Greek version ; and that this has been 
tbe work of some wickedly designing persons, is the concur- 
rent opinion of all chronologers.t 

The greatpoints, then, tobe determined arc Which of the 
two has been corrupted, and what were the motives wliich 
could induce so grievous a vitiation of the truth V"" For this 
purpose we must appeal somewhat largely to the writings of 
eminent Biblical critics. 

In regard then to the first question, it is to he observed 
that in the Cours Complet de Tlicologic"" of M. L"Abbe 
Mignc, the writer of an arti(;lc entitled Cliroiiographioe 
LXX. Iiitcrpretum Defensio/" — enters fully into the criti- 
cal history of the Scptiiagint version and investigates the 
causes of the existing discrepancies between it and the He- 
brew text. lie powerfully vindicates the authenticity and 
authority of the Septuagint ; he prove? that the Samaritan 
Fcutateuch, as w^cll as the Hebrew, originally contained the 
same numerical statements as the Septuagint ; he clearly 
elicits the undeniable fact that the numbers of Joseph us, — 
who wrote be it remembered in the first century, — " originally 
agreed with tliose of the Septuagint both before and after 
tlie flood ; but ho avows that they have been so vitiated by 
careless or designing copyists, that it is impossililc to esta- 
blish a perfoet coincidence.” J So far indeed were tlie 
dates and numbers used by Josephus from agreeing with the 
shortened Hebrew Chronology of more recent times, that in 
Winston’s translation of his works from the Original Greek, 
in 1734, we find that they actually exceed the long Chrono- 
logy of the Septuagint; a fact which speaks volumes in 
favour of the latter ! 

* True Ago of the World, p. 4, 

t Ibid, 5. 

$ Ibid, 29. 
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Tlie author of the ^^jChronographi^^ above alluded to, then 
proceeds to show that the Septiiagiiit version having received 
the stamp of genuineness from our Saviour and his apostles, 
continued from that time to be received hy the whole CbrLs- 
tiaii Church as the authentic version even down to the ninth 
century ; and he concludes by showing ^‘^tliat the early fathers 
were generally of opinion that the Jews had violated and 
mystified the numbers of thc^acrcd text, in order to disturb 
and confuse the times which related to the advent, and 
thereby to confute the Christians, by })retending to pro\'c 
from tliat ti^xt, that Jesus Christ eonld not be the true 
Messiah, because he had appeared before the period predicted 
by the prophets, namely the MlDDLli of the SIXTH 
MILLENNAllY from Crautioii 

Turnin g now to other sources, we find that the Scptiiagint 
Chronology lias been followed by Mitchell in his Records 
of E veals eoiineetod with the History of the Jews^* — because 
more strongly supports the weight of the Mosaic narra- 
tive than the existing sliort Chronology of the Hebrew : at 
the same time tliat it coincides with dates universally agreed 
on by authentic writers of profane history. Without hesita- 
tion therefong the Scptiiagint dates arc adopted as those 
best calculated to enunciate truth. It may however, be 
riglit to notice that the Hebrew and Scptiiagint synclironized 
at the time wlieii Josephus wrote ; that is, shortly after tlie 
destruction of Jerusalem. J3ut on that fatal catastroplic, and 
the misery which it involved, the Hebrew within two centU'^ 
ries assumed its present diminished dates. Tliis is an irre- 
fragable fact, supported by a weight of evidence that no 
modern will impugn. Among these witnesses is the testi- 
mony of Justin Martyr A. D. 1G5. Indeed the Seiituagint 
Chronology was regaixled as veritable until the Reformation, 
when the Hebrew dates were adopted, because they we7'e 
opposted to the Romish Calendar ! Subsequently, that Cliurch 
also admitted its niimbers/^t 

Potent reasons, truly, for discarding the true, and adopting 
a false chronology ! Because they were ojrposed to the flo- 
mish Calendar I* Which church, not to be behind hand in 
the evil, subsequently followed a similar course ! And what 
is the result ? Precisely what might have been expected, — 

* True Age of the World, p. 31. 

t Mitchells Records of the World, p. 3. Some years after, 'when the Roman 
Missionaries penetrated into China, they met with considerable difficulty by em- 
ploying the short chronology, and returned again to Europe to obtain permission 
to use the Septuagint dates. 
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tliat Jew and Gentile liave fallen together into the same pit, 
and are alike^ unable to calculate the times ! 

Mr. Elliott, while admitting that the Scripture Chronology 
has been grossly mutilated and tampered with, seems wholly 
inclined to consider the Septuagint version as the incorrect 
one, and to pin his faith upon the shorter Hebrew text. 
But then, he has a theory to support ! He gives the follow- 
ing as his reasons, namely, — considering first,^’ — he says, 
the superior reverence and almost superstitious care with 
which the Hebrew text was watched over, as compared with 
the Septuagint ; nexty the wonderful uniformity of the nume- 
rals of the TIebrew text, in all its multitudes of manuscripts 
existing in different parts of the worlds, contrasted with the 
varieties and uncertainty of the numerals in the Septuagint 
and Samaritan ; — considering, moreover the better agreement 
of historical fact with the Hebrew than with the Septuagint ; 
and the more easily supposablc object with the Septuagint 
translators, than with the keepers of the Hebrew text, as well 
as better opportunity for falsifying in the mattcr.^^* 

Now the erroneous idea that the Hebrew Scriptures were 
so reverently and superstitiously watched over, has l)een 
most thoroughly exposed by Kennicott, DeRossi, I/Abbe 
Migne, Hales, Russell, Horsley, Clinton, Cuninghame, Wal- 
lace and a host of other learned men both ancient and mo- 
dern, whose recondite i)iblical researches luivo determined 
otherwise ; while with regard to the alleged wonderful 
uniformity of the numerals of the Hebrew text,^' which Mr. 
Elliott adduces as a reason for his preferring the Hebrew to 
the Septuagint, it is acknowledged^^ — says Professor Wal- 
lace, — by biblical critics that all the copies of the present 
Hebrew text wero taken from manuscripts of date later than 
the ninth century ; [the corruption be it observed having 
been effected wdthin tlia second century /] and that the strik- 
ing uniformity which all the printed editions exhibit, is to be 
attributed to the fact that they were all copied from the same 
codex,-^ As to the alleged better agreement of historical 
fact with the Hebrew than with the Septuagint, — it is mani- 
fest, — says the same writer, — that the citations from the 
Old Testament, which are to be found in the New, are in ge- 
ral not only in more prefect accordance with the Septuagint 
version than with the Hebrew text, but they arc more consis- 
tent with the general tenor of the sacred writings. There is, 

* Elliott’s Horas, Apocalypticae, vol. 4. 259. 

t True Age of the World, p. 26. 
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on that account therefore, an a priori presumption in favour 
of the accuracy of the .numerical statements of the Septiia- 
gint. The presumption is strongly confirmed by a reference 
to several passages not at all connected with Chronology, of 
which the following are striking instances. Thus, the day 
on which God ended^ that is finished, or completed the work 
of Creation, is said to be the seventh in the Ilcbrcw and the 
sixth in the Scptiiagint ; but the latter statement is plainly 
the correct one, being confirmed by the context ; see Gen. 
II. Sand 1, 31. Again, the number of persons present at 
- the Exodus of Israel into Egypt is said to be 70 in the 
Hebrew, and 75 in the Scptiiagint; but the hitter number 
is unquestionably the true one, because it is confirmed by 
the New Testament : sec Gen. xlvi. 27, and Acts vii. 14. 
In general it may be observed, that the numerical statements 
of the Hebrew text, in many places difter materially from those 
of the Septuagint, and even from those of other places in 
that text, where w’e are certain from the nature of the con- 
text that they ought to he precisely the same.” * lie then 
goes on to cite various passages, all of which confirm the ac- 
curacy of the Septuagint. 

Here then, are Mr. ElHott^s arguments refuted by a simple 
• reference to facts, and indeed the well known circumstance 
of our Saviour and the Apostles having referred to the Sep- 
tuagint in preference to the Hebrew text, clearly shows 
wdiich of the two was even then I’cgardcd as the most authen- 
tic version. 

And now having clearly shown that both Chronologies 
were once the same jftul that it is the Hebrew text that has 
been altered, (a fact, indeed, to which Justin Martyr bore 
testimony in about A. D., 150, in his controversy with Try- 
pho the Jew,) we have yet to enquire into tlie reason which 
could induce the Jews designedly to vitiate their Scriptures. 

On this head both Clinton and Jackson" appear to think 
that it is difficult to imagine what adequate motive the 
Jews could have had for shortening the genealogies and Mr. 
Elliott, in allusion to their opinion, observes that on the 
other hand the Septuagint translators had an obvious motive 
for enlarging the Chronologjr, in the fact that, the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians (whose histories were about this time publish- 
ed by Berosus and Manetho) laid claim to a remote antiquity. 
Hence, he thinks, — these translatcars of the Pentatench 
might have been led in a spirit of rivalry to augment the 


* True Age of the World, p. 10. 
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amount of tho generations of their ancestors alike by the 
ceiifceyiajy additions and by the interpolation of the second 
Cainan/^ This, truly, is endeavouring with a vengeance, to 
carry the war into the cnemy^s country ! But unfortunately 
for our theorist, instead of there being the very faintest proof 
of centenary additions to the genealogies of the Septiiagint, 
the evidence all tends the other way and conclusively esta- 
blishes the fact of the abstraction of fifteen centuries from 
the Chronology of the Hebrew ^text ; for Dr. Kennicott has 
plainly asserted, after the most laborious research and the 
collection of a multitude of MSS. that it has been proved 
from Eusebius that some Hebrew copies of the Old Testa- 
ment having the larger numbers, existed in the fourth Cen- 
tury ; and others on the authority of Jacob Edessenus, as 
late as the year 700 ; whilst others much later are mention- 
ed in the Chronicle of Ecchellensis.^^* — And indeed, as 
Professor Wallace well remarks, if the object were to eiiable 
the Seventy to compete with the Chaldeans and Egyptians 
in point of ancestral antiquity, how very paltry and inade- 
quate was the fraud resorted to ; for Berosus claimed no less 
thaii 470,000 years of the first Chaldean Kings, and Manetho 
36,525 years for tho first Egyptian Kings ! How puerile 
and useless then, on the part of the Seventy would have been 
a claim to fifteen centuries when compared with numbers 
suoh as these ; and how fully therefore does Mr. ElliotPs argu- 
ment refute itself ! But after all, the accusation tlius un- 
scrupously brought against them, rests upon nothing more 
tangible than a mere empty surmise that those pious and 
learned men might by possibility have? been influenced to 
commit a gross fraud out of shere vanity ; for the authors 
above quoted dare not venture to assert that they were so in^ 
fluencedj but only that they might have been led to do so 
in a spirit of rivalry Not only however was the Septu- 
agint version carefully made by pious Jews, at the request of 
a people fully competent to have detected any flagrant error 
ill Chronology but it afterwards received the sanction 
of our Lord and His Apostles ! 

As to the alleged impropriety of inserting the name of the 
second Cainan into the genealogies of the Septuagint, we 
have Scriptural proof of the correctness of the insertion in 
tho mention of him, by St, Luke, as one of the ancestors of 
our Lord, and Professor Wallace has well remarked, when 

* " Remarks on Select passages of the Old Testament/' p. 16. 

i* MitcheU'a ** Records of EventB*' dec., p. 3. 
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commenting on the objections of modern writers — who have 
not scrupled to assert that as St. Luke wrote for those 
Christians who read the Greek version more than the origi- 
nal Hebrew, and consequently preferred their version which 
adds the name of Cainan to the geneology of Shem, — that 

the desire to humour tlie prejudices of any set of readers 
by adding a spurious generation to the genealogy of Shem,-— 
is too serious a' charge to bring against the Evangelist ; 
but when we consider that this would be, in fact, adding a 
spurious generation to the genealogy of Christ, the charge 
becomes infinitely more seriousl The attempt of Clironolo- 
gers to mutilate this authentic document by the exclusion of 
one of the ancestors of our Lord, is so great an injury to the 
Christian verity that we do not wonder at the pointed ques- 
tion put by Mr. Cimninghame in his Fullness of the Times’^ 
p. 200. — Did S't. Luke prefer a lie to the truth, to please 
men V* The second Cainan is moreover found in all tlic 
Greek MSS, of the Old Testament, both in Gen. x. 24, and 
xi. 13 ; and also in many copies in 1st Chron. i. 18 and 24, 
this chapter being impciTect in the Vatican Codex, but com- 
plete in the Codex Alexandrinus/^* The author then 
goes on to show that in the Codex Cottonianus^^ a frag- 
ment far older than any of the others, and of immense cri- 
tical value, the passages relating to the second Cainan are 
confirmed, while ^^in the collation of this fragment ^ cum 
editione Romanfi^, tliat is, with the Vatican edition, by Dr. 
Grabe, there are two fac simile engravings of a portion of tho 
MSS, exhibiting tbc, old uncial Greek letters, unaccented 
and unapirited like the codex Alexandrinus (and curious to 
relate) exhibiting also the effigies of four of the Post diluvian 
.Patriarchs, spoken of in the adjacent text, one being the very 
identical personage, whose existence is not recognised by tho 
Masorete and Samaritan texts, and is therefore so stoutly 
denied by the defenders of the Hebrew verity . The expla- 
nation given of these figures is — " Figurarum Explicatio. 
Tabula prima. Fig. ii. Arpbaxadus, Semi filius, cum uxore 
sua et filio Cainane, Gen. xi. 12. IS.'^f 

Thus is the Septuagint Chronology at all points vindicated, 
and the Hebrew proved to be the vitiated and corrxipted 
one ; while with regard to the actual reasons which led to 
this corruption of the text and numbers in the latter, it is to 
be observed that the Jews did not attempt to shorten the 

* True Ago of the World, p, ’36. 

t True Age of the World, p. 39. et CoUatio CodiciB Cottoniahi Geneseoa &c., 
Lond. 1778. p. xUi. 
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genealogies, that is, to corrupt the Chronology of the Scrip- 
tures, tni all the witnesses were deadVho knew Jesus, and 
who had companied with them that were witnesses of his 
resurrection But when they found afterwards that the 
Christians constantly proved out of the Septuagint, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they had then a sufficient motive for 

shortening the genealogies,^^ if they could make it appear, 
from the Hebrew text, that our Lord had come about fifteen 
centuries earlier than tlie time fixed by tradition ; and that, 
as the Chronology of that text did not agree with the Chro- 
nology of tlie Septuagint, the epoch of the true Messiah^s 
advent had not yet arrived ! They have accordingly conti- 
nued to assert, in contradiction even of their own Scriptures, 
and up to the present day, that Jesus of Nazareth was not 
their Messiah 

But now granting even that the more modern Jews have 
been taught to regard the shortened genealogy as the cor- 
rect one, and that the coming of our Saviour was made by 
the Septuagint to have been fifteen centuries too soon, how 
is it that those fifteen centuries and more have since passed 
by without producing in their minds a conviction of their 
error? For since they hold the Scriptures to be true, if 
theirs is the coiirect chronology how could it have been falsified, 
not only in this particular, but in another equally remark- 
able, namely in regard to the prophecy of the dying Jacob, 
that this promised king was to appear for the redemption of 
the world, at the precise time when the Sceptre and the 
Law-giver had just departed from the house of Judah ? and 
if that Sceptre was wrested from their grasp, as their fathers 
acknowledged that it was, by the decree of Augustus which 
deprived them of all power to manage their temporal affairs,t 
then and then only was the proper time for the Messiah 
to appear ! 

* True Ago of the World, p. 61. 

t MitcheU's Records of events &c. p. 404. 406. theta. 

(To be continued,) 
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' Beauty^ if it light well, maketh virtues shine and vices blush/* 

LiORD Bacox^ 


liong he wandeiied, wandered long 
Mid the gay and giddy throng, 
Seeking sadly, many a day. 

From his weary self to stray. 

Seeking with his mantlijig glass^ 

To compel the hours to pass, 

Seeking with a hireling’s smile 
Ijove’s pure pantings to beguile, 
Seeking through the feverish hours 
To rob conscience of its powers ; 
Where the halls were full of laughter, 
Where no care was for hereafter, 
Where dejecting poverty 
Taught pale lips to smile a lie, 

There to fight the fight he goes, 

God and self his awful foes. 

• 

Sut a change came over that breast 
And the weary found his rest. 

Found at last that calm repose 
Which religion only knows. 

How did heaven recall that lieart 
Teaching it the better part ? 

Seated at his burning head 
Did the Fever haunt his bed ? 

Did some comrade full of mirth 
Suddenly depart from earth ? 

Midst his madness disappear 
Pass in laughter to the Bier ? 
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Did some girl whose pallid face 
Showed decay’s unfailing trace, 

On her faded death-bed lying, 

Dimly prophecy in dying 
Something of the coming woe. 

Told in accents faint and low ? 

Did the lightning Tinged with death 
Blast the tree he stood beneath ? 

Did some visitation grim 
Fall on every one save him ? 

When the Plague was in the land 
Did he like priest Aaron stand. 

With exemption on his head 
’Twixt the living and the dead ? 

No ; he leamt from none of these 
How his troubled soul to ease. 

In a simple garden bower 
Near a time-discolored tower. 

Dwelt a Maiden fair to see 
And of gentlest courtesy ; 

Marble brow and chesnut tress. 

Oh ! a dream of loveliness ! 

Tearful was her hazel eye 
With the sight of misery, 

Eager, how it seemed to shine 
With the thoughts of things divine I 
Eloquently did she press 
Wisdom’s Vays as pleasantness, 
Bringing all the charms of youth 
To commend the rule of truth, 
Hither then the wanderer roved. 
Saw the Maiden, saw and lov’d. 
Piety, now hear him say, 

Thought I suited for the grey. 
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Thought 'that when grew dim the eye 
Man should learn the way to die, 
Little deeming gifts of grace 
Lent new lustre to the face. 

Nothing; here is cold or dull, 

’Tis a power I did not know, 

Sweetly gifted to bestow 
Beauty* on the beautiful. 

Further now we may not tell 
What deep reveries befell, 

*IIow from mournings o’er the past 
Gentle hope arose at last. 

Rather let us in the grove 
Hear the plighted words of love, 
Rather from the sacred aisle 
Watch the Pastor’s happy smile, 

As he gave his daughter’s beauty 
To the new-found son of duty. 

Thus the Maid of love-lit eyes 
Bore commission from the skies, 

Bore a message full of rest 
To the over burdened breast. 

Angels touched their lyres of light. 
When they viewed the Proselyte, 

Full of praise and holy pleasure 
Touched a sphere-delighting nteasure. 

Think not that to all is given 
Thus to be beguiled to heaven, 

Wait not, lest such wiiming call 
Come too late, or not at all. 
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There cannot, we think, now be two opinions of the Indian 
Government. However people may disagree as to existing 
institutions, or as to the policy of i^articular measures, we do 
not believe that any person can candidly doubt that the desire 
of the Court of Directors is that their administration should 
promote the welfare of India and the happiness of its inhabi- 
tants. No man who had not been in the habit of addressing 
people who applauded not his words but himself, would be 
led into sj^eaking of the “ rascally*’ Government. Tliat spe- 
cies of rhetoric is, now confined solely to Generals who are 
feverish about their prize money. Lords who have made a very 
lamentable failure of their political career, the lower orders of 
Indigo Planters,* Mr. Ansteyand the leading Calcutta JournaL 

But it is this very fact that ajl good men are agreed about 
the integrity of the Government, that makes it so deplorable, 
that with evils existing in the country acknowledged to be most 
disastrous, and with a Home Government acknowledged to 
be willing to redress them, that still such a calm acqui- 
escence in their existence prevails. Surely we ought never^ 
the humblest of us, to consent to remain tongue-tied, as long 
as ai^ possibility of expression remains within our reach. 
Yet it is astonishing how anxious we are to toss the task from 
one to another. The young feel that if they speak, there can- 
not fail to be a certain crudeness in their representations which 
must detract from the value of what they would advance. 
And the old (contemptuously irritated by the young venturing 
to have opinions of any kind) begin to think that Clapham 
and Hampstead are getting so near now, that it does not 
much matter about India one way or the other. 

There are some Institutions in this country aboilt which, we 
do not say there are some suspicions of their efficiency, but a 
general knowledge of their utter inefficiency, and yet a pro- 
found silence broods over the fact. Why there is not a single 
Commissariat officer in India, who is not perfectly ready to 
produce a string of instances of large sums of money having 
oeen lostr to the Government through the operations of the 
Milita^ Board, and there is not one department over whom 
the influence of that Board extends, which would not testify 
to the tedious delays, frivolous interference and troublesome 
misunderstandings, so harassing to public business, occasioned 
by that Institution. Every one who has ever been in India must 
* Now happily silenced by failure on the Huntings. 
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know tins, inucli more those who liave .been connected with 
Military administration.* And yet the gentlemen examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons do not ever 
seem to have' heard of such a Board, or else surely they 
would Jiot have missed the opportunity of recommending its 
abolition. 

Now the immediate object of this paper is a local one, it is 
an appeal to all who are acquainted witli facts to come for- 
ward and testify to the state of*the Civil Courts in these Pro- 
vinces, and to the characters of the Moonsiffs. A peculiar 
occasion is now flapping the ear of our Laputan philosopher, the 
English public, and wecannot butthink that if his attention could 
be attracted, he would materially assist us in effecting something 
in this matter. We confine the subject to these Provinces 
simply because we only profess to be a Journal for the North 
West. Our appeal is founded upon our belief that the Civil 
Courts work badly, that the administration of Justice by the 
Moons'ffs is indifferent, and that the evils of these Courts and 
this administration fall mainly upon the agricultural poor. 
We shall state the grounds of our belief with as great imj)ar- 
tiality as we can, and shall attempt to trace some causes 
which seem to operate unfavourably against the purity of the 
I Courts. There is one preliminary observation which it seems 
necessary to make, because it contains a fact, the overlooking 
of which has led, wo think, to some false arguments on the 
subject. Public morality at home, founded upon Christian 
ethics, makes no distinction between the giver and the re- 
ceiver of a bril)e. The suitor who w^oiild offer and the 
Judge wlio would receive, are alike stigmatized as dastardly 
conspirators against justice. It is not tlie case in this country. 
A native tradesman of irreproachable integrity in the common 
transactions of business, would think no more of offering a 
bribe to a native judge and entering it in his account booky than 
he would of giving charity to a beggar in the street. The bad 
reputation attaches to the receiver not to the giver, and there- 
fore it is quite absurd to look for the same amount of positive 
proof of corruption which might be expected in similar 
circumstanceselsewhere,becausethe very persons who are able 
to give the best evidence on the subject, are silenced by their 
own delinquencies. For though the briber need not blush in 
his wn community, he dare not own the soft impeachment 
to us. 

But if from this obliquity in public morals, we are denied the 
advantage in forming an opinion of the Courts, of the testimony 
of native fcuitors, still there are a large body of the uncovenanted 
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Service, of Indigo Planters and others vrliose occupations have 
led them into connexion with these Courts and what say they ? 
Wc will almost venture to assert that their opinion is unanimous, 
and that it is unfavorable. Now some of these persons may 
be bad characters, they may possibly have wished to commit 
frauds, they may have been worsted by the vigilance of the 
Moonsiff, they may have determined to pay him out by vilifying 
his character for integrity. But this cannot apply to all — 
there must be honest men amongst them and surely when 
such douots have been thrown upon the Civil Courts, common 
jiistice would demand that they should bear favorable testi- 
mony, If they were able. But has any one reading this paper, 
ever heard once in his life, a good word for the Civil Courts, 
from any person wearing the European dress, who has been 
driven to transact business there ? We think not. Now of 
course when this opinion of the Courts is advanced by these 
persons who have had experience of them, it must not lead to 
the preposterous supposition that there is nothing ))ut injustice 
transacted there, that every case has to be bribed to decision, 
that every Moonsiff is a bad character. This is utter nonsense. 
All that the testimony indicates, amounts to there being no 
security that rights will bo respected, no certainty that the 
decision will be tlie best the Judge can honestly come to,' 
as a general rule. Now we have said before tliat tlie fact that 
social odium does not attach to the- giving of bribes, 
would account for the small amount of positive evidence 
from native suitors, supposing it is true that the Courts 
are corrupt. But persons have many waj^ of signifying 
what they think and what they know, without positive and 
direct statements. And we ask those who are much 
in the ha])it of mixing with the native population, if manjr 
of the rich have not a curious passion for suits, and if 
all of the poor have not a peculiar and pervading dread of 
them. We ask them Avhether they have not ever met with 
suitmongers, with men who play upon the Civil Law, as upon 
an instrument, who have as great a furore for the Courts as 
any Wasp in Aristophanes’ play. And wo would bring also 
Collectors of districts into the witness box as to two jioints. 
First, whether they have not over and over again known in- 
stances of the laboring poor bringing quite impracticable pe- 
titions before them, in the blind liopc of transferring some 
matter of dispute from the Civil Court to the Collector’s Of- 
fice, and whether it is not a most common attemjit to trim up 
a matter which ought to go to the Civil Court, in a little ad- 
ventitious falsehood to make it pass for a point, the Collec- 
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tor might decide. Ai\d‘ secondly we ask from Collectors, 
whether in their profe^ional researches into the records of vil- 
lage rights, they have not been able often to trace the history of 
some poor man who has fallen into the clutclies of a de- 
signing one and has been mined, and whether tlie machine- 
ry used for that purpose has not always been the Civil Courts. 

But a person fond of figures and fond of the sort of 
arguments founded upon statistical statements may say, if 
the condition of the courts is really so bad, the apj)eals would 
be far more. Even taking this objector on his own ground, 
he would not stand. strongly. The appeals are not extrava- 
gantly numerous certainly, but 16 per cent, of the appealable 
decisions are appealed, and out of that per centagc again 35 
per cent, are reversed, which is very bad indeed. But we 
do not allow the argument, because if, as we believe, the mi- 
series of these courts fall on the laboring poor, many, many 
deeply injured persons may have no means for further li- 
tigation, and may in despair set themselves down rather to 
bear the ills they have, than fiy to others which they 
know not of. N(^r do we think the reasoning sound, that if 
a Moonsiff was notoriously corrupt, it would not be every 
body’s interest to screen him and that his character would 
* soon be known to his European superior. There are direct 
facts in opposition to this : Moonsilfs have been discovered 
to be corrupt, and it then became known for the first time 
to the Judge, what was common bazar talk amongst the Na- 
tives, that this corruption had been going on for years. Un- 
der tlie belief that th^ general impression abroad, amongst 
European settlers; amongst the natives, amongst Civilians 
and others who have opportunities of witnessing our adminis- 
tration, is an unfavorable one as to the purity of Civil Justice, 
and under the belief also, that general impressions are very 
seldom erroneous, we certainly think there are few coun- 
tervailing reasons to make us doubt the correctness of this 
one. 

Now if it is true that the Civil Courts are not what they 
should be, we do not think that the fact is very surprising. 
Their imperfections seem to be partly owing to the system, 
and partly to the administrators. First of aJu it is very sad 
that the Civil Courts have such pow'cr to interfere with landed 
rights, which have been judicially defined and registered by 
the Collector. Imagine in these Provinces, where so much 
pride is very justly taken in the Settlement, nearly 10,000 
causes are heard yearly having reference to land ! Then the 
mass of false documents abroad owing to the absence of a 
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proper Registration Act is a crying evil. However, as this 
matter is now in hand, more need not be said, than that it is 
devoutly to be trusted the new Registration Act will be much 
simplified from the hopelessly obscure draft published some 
months since in the Gazette. Bdt it is much to be feared, 
that most of the evils caused by the Courts proceed from the 
dishonesty of the administrators. This must not be taken 
in a sweeping sense — there may be honorable exceptions— 
but as a body — we cannot think the MoonsilFs stand high 
for integrity. We would not say this harshly — they have 
but a poor system of ethics to guide them, and above 
all, they are infamously under-paid. Now it really is of the 
last importance that we should secure an honorable set of men, 
for the Civil bench. Exertions should not be relaxed at the 
same time to improve the system, but no system under heaven 
can be made to work well, unless it is worked by honest men. 
The subject of salary seems to us a far more serious one, than 
it is generally considered. We know from the history of this 
country, that the policy once favored by the Court of Direc- 
tors, of giving their Civil Servants insufficient salaries, led to 
most distressing abuses and corruption. Clive discerned the 
evils of such a system and determined to abolish it. “ He 
saw, clearly” to quote Mr. Macaulay’s words “ that it was * 
absurd to give men power, and to require them to live in pe- 
nury. He justly concluded that no reform could be effectual 
which should not be coupled with a plan for liberally remune- 
rating the Civil Servants of the Company.” We are trying 
the plan on again ; we are giving tjie Moonsiffs power, 
and requiring them to live in penury, and we think, it may 
be justly concluded in the present case, that no reform will 
be effectual which is not coupled with their liberal remune- 
ration. There are two grades or classes of Moonsiffs, one re- 
ceiving 150 Rupees, and the other 100 Rupees per mensem. 
We are really quite ashamed to write this down. And a Sud- 
der Ameen gets oidy 200 a month ! Now we shall not rest 
satisfied that a fair experiment for procuring proper men has 
been tried till every Moonsiff receives 500 Ks. a month and 
every Principal Sudder Ameen 800 Rs. a month. But as 
we perhaps cannot expect such an improvement all at once, 
let us hope at any rate the Moonsiffs salary may be raised to 
300 Rs. (the graaes are no use w hatever) and the office of 
Sudder Ameen be raised to the salary of Principal Sudder 
Ameen as now constituted, and the distinction abolished, for 
the two offices are not reqjuired. This will be giving honesty 
something like a better trial. As matters are now, an upright 
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MoonsifF must be poorer than most of the Vakeels in his 
Court, and sometimes • than his Amlah. But it may be 
thought that there is notliiiig new in this paper, and that the 
heading “ The London Tavern and the Indian Poor** was 
merely a clap-trap title to mislead people to a very thread- 
bare topic. Not exactly so. If refers to a report, which we 
have every reason to believe, that the subject of the inadequate 
remuneration of the subordinate Civil Judges, has been very 
prominently brought before the Supreme Government, that 
that Government has acquiesced in the extreme importance 
of the measure and expressed itself as desirous of carrying it 
out, but postpones doing so till a more convenient season, on 
account of the expense it would occasion.Now there are about 
100 Moonsiifs in these Provinces and 20, 000£ annually would 
effect the improvement proposed. This is really a most paltry 
sum to stand in the way of a great reform. 

We are not of Chartist temperament, we do not wish to see 
the Queen go to open Parliament in a cab, we are not even for 
putting down the beefeaters, we admit that a Government must 
nave some external demonstrations of pomp and magnificence. 
But this is always supposing that Government to be solvent. And 
in good truth a Government can hardly be considered solvent, 

» which has not a spare 20,000£ for an experiment calculated 
lo alleviate the burden of a great evil, pressing upon the poor. 
In public societies as in private families, false pretensions 
should surely be avoided. Now a splendid Banquet at the 
New London Tavern, given by our Honorable Court to the 
great, the eminent, the noble of the land ; two members of 
the Royal family present ; the table groanin]^ with the lavish 
if not very elegant luxury of the civic end ot the metropolis ; 
the buffet of a deceasea Queen glittering on the side tables ; 
post prandial eloquence satisfying the reason and delighting 
the ear ; aU this various and splendid scene is calculated to 
convey the impression that the company has vast financial 
resources at command. But we behind the scenes know it 
is not so. We know that 20,000£ are most urgently re- 
quired and cannot be afforded. 

We wish to avoid anything like declamation, to view 
the subject with perfect impartiality. Civil Justice is con- 
sidered to be badly administered in the country. Thia 
is a terrible evil, it paralyses the good effects of our Set- 
tlement, The cause of this bad administration is thought 
to be at least partially attributable to the administrators. It 
is desirable to dve these administrators a better chance of 
displaying more honourable conduct, by improving their social 

1 
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position. A by no means large sum of money is required to 
effect that object. The Government approves of the proposed 
measure, but has not got any money to give. In such, cir- 
cumstances, is or is not a rigid public economy necessary ? 
We of course only mention the London Tavern festivity, as a 
type of the hundred useless expences daily occurring, of the 
many ways of getting rid of that money which is so urgently 
required for public measures. All that this paper aims at, is 
to rouse those who are acquainted with the state of the ^Civil 
Courts, to some forward, not with idle and frothy invective but 
with FACTS. It aims at showing thatas the case at present stands, 
it is highly probable that Civil Justice is maladministered. 
And lastly, firmly but respectfully at remonstrating against ex- 
pence being an adequate or appropriate excuse for the post- 
ponement of an important measure, when that excuse proceeds 
from a Government which is not economising in many trifling 
and unnecessary matters. 
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** Quae mala quee bona sunt spectes.’* 


• 

We have been studying some reports of the Siidder Niza- 
mut Adawlut in the North West Provinces on the adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice, embracing a period of several years. 
These reports are not pleasant reading ; we do not think 
indeed that they would even entertain the most enthusiastic 
lover of statistical matter, or algebraical figures ; but they are 
suggestive, perhaps more so than the members of the Court 
dream of. 

These reports place beyond tUe shadow of a doubt the me- 
lancholy fact that crime of all kinds is steadily on the increase. 
It may seem strange perhaps that the Highest Court in these 
provinces, responsible to the public for the due administration 
of criminal justice, should offer no ex})lanation of this increase, 
and no suggestions how the evil may be remedied. The 
• reports contain a mass of all but inexplicable figures and in- 
formation of which the following would be a fair precis. “ So 
many persons have been convicted this year in excess of the 
number convicted last year, so many bad characters are con- 
fined in the North West Jails on default of giving security 

for their future good behaviour. The Sessions Judge of 

is satisfied that the ^^mmitmeut^ .made by the Magistrate 
and his subordinates evince a sound discretion. The Magis- 
trate of reports well of himself and his joint lhagistrates 

and deputies, and the assistant magistrate is a zealous and 
promising young officer. The conduct of criminal cases has 
been more rapid than during the last year, for which we are 
thankful.” Without exaggeration we consider that the above 
fairly condenses the annual criminal reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlu^ Now we should have been disposed to 
think, in commoifir^rhaps with many other persons, that the 
Court ought occasionally to advife Government on the practical 
working of our Criminal laws, as a means of deterring 
men from the commission of offences. It might also rea- 
sonably be supposed to form a part of the Court’s duty 
to obtain from and promulgate the opinions of the best officers 
employed under them, on the eflSciency or inefficiency of the 
Code which they administer, and the entire alteration or modi- 
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fieri changes in the Baws which their experience would re- 
commend. We say that people might have expected to read 
reports drawn up after this iashion, but whoever looks for 
such a desirable result, will look in vain. The members 
of the Court very rarely offer any advice, and the number of 
officers who volunteer their opinions is exceedingly limited, 
yet Government servants are invited by public notification to 
report on the efficiency of Regulations and Acts ; we cannot 
therefore imagine that the introduction of their opinions in 
the Sudder Nizamut reports could be considered impertinent 
or foreign to the subject of Criminal Justice, still less as 
deficient in practical utility. But perhaps the Court has 
experienced the folly of suggesting advice gratis, or of 
interfering with the duties of those whose peculiar property 
it is to legislate for India. If this is so, there is some excuse 
for the poverty of the reports which issue annually from the 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, and we must be content with what 
we can get. Until the coming of the long expected Millenium 
or Penal Code, we must work the Criminal Coach with its 
present battered and ill-patched body and worn out horses, 
as best we may. The present system is unchangeable, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians — Littera scripta manet et 
nianebit, 

But allowing in common fairness some excuse for the 
Court’s hesitation to bring to the notice of Government the 
defects in our Criminal Laws, we must nevertheless not con- 
ceal from ourselves that the steady increase of crime may be 
in a great measure attributed to the administration of the 
law as it now stands, by the Judges oY the Sadder Court. 
We mean that the Court is to a great extent answerable for 
the increase of heinous crime such as murder and felony at- 
tended with murder. We fear that it must be allowed after 
the perusal of tliis article, that the Sudder Judges for some 
years have shrunk from the responsibility, which their high 
and important office necessarily imposes on them. We have 
nothing to do with, nor do we allude to the opinions of any par- 
ticular individuals, who have been honored ^th a seat in the 
Sudder Court, we simply assert what we shra endeavour satis- 
factorily to prove, that the M^bers of the Nizamut Adawlut 
have for years shown a disposition to adjudge secondary pu- 
nishments in the greater number of cases v^ich imperatively 
required the extreme penalty sanctioned by law. They have 

S irsued this course, in spite of the undeniable fact, strikingly 
ustrated by the pages of their own reports,, that crime gene- 
rally was increasing rather than diminishing. We believe’ 
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that there is no security for life or property felt by the people 
of these Provinces in the laws which have been made for the 
purpose of protecting both, or in the Courts of Justice which 
administer those laws. 

We shall now consider the causes to which this sense of 
insecurity regarding both life and property is to be attributed, 
and we shall commence with the former in the first place. 
We have stated our belief thaj the Sudder Nizamut have for 
some years hesitated to administer the law in its fullest inte- 
grity, and to this hesitation we partly attribute the increase 
of crime and the consequent feeiuig of security with regard 
to life, which this leniency must produce. It is well known 
that the majority of cases referred by the Mofussil Sessions 
Courts to the Sudder INizamut are those in which the ex- 
treme penalty of death might be legally awarded. Tlie 
Judges themselves admit this in their report on the administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice for the year 1847.* “It should be 
borne in mind,” say they “ that in the great majority of cases 
“ that are regularly referred to the Court for final orders, the 
“ offence is murder or felony attended with murder, in 
“ all of which capital sentence might be legally adjudged ; 
“ the secondary punishment of transportation for life is fre- 
“ auENTLY substituted for reasons which are briefly reported 
“ as before on the proceedings of the Court in all instances.” 
This very curt notice of wJiat we are disposed to consider 
extraordinary leniency, is not very satisfactory to those who re- 
gard the prevalence of murder, and felony attended with mur- 
der, as one great proof of the folly of applying English pre- 
judices and laws tc unpeople ^^ho as far advanced to-day in 
moral government and progress as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

The following statement bears out our assertion that the 
Court has failed to carry out the provisions of the law regard- 
ing murder. 



1839jl840'^ 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

No. of persons 
punished. 

3sJ 

325 

423 

515 

422 

546 

426 

441 

518 

Capitally sentenced. 

20 

31 

37 

67 

54 

102 

76 

95 

105 

Average. 

5-2 

i 

1 

9*53 

8., 4 

' 13- 

1 

! 

12-79 j 

" 1 

18-68 

17-60 

21*54 

20*27 


* Yido Crimixud Report for 1847^ page 167. 
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Thh table is not periiaps sufficiently explanatory, and fails 
to exhibit the number of cases in whicli the Court adjudged 
secondary punishments. After a determined struggle with 
the mass of figures which mysti^ the reports, we have suc- 
ceeded in mastering the detail of punishments during a period 
of three years, that is from 1845 to 1847 inclusive. 


Years from 

No. of persons 

Vears from 

No. of persons 

1845/0 184,7. 

sentenced to 

1845 to 1847. 

ported or tm* 


death. 


prisoned for life. 


275 


562 


Now we have the Court’s warrant for the assertion that 
these cases must have represented otfences of ihe deepest dye, 
such as murder^ ^d felony attended with murder, and yet we 
find that in mor^fnan half the number of murders committed 
during a period of three years, the murderers escaped the full 
penalty of their crimes, through the timidity or mistaken leni- 
ency of the^ Sudder Nizamut Adawlut or as the Court would 
remark ‘‘ for reasons which are brieflv reported on the pro- 
ceedings of the Court in all instances,^’ Far be it from us to 
hint that the Court’s exercise of the very desirable privilege of 
mercy should be restricted, but in using their prerogative, the 
Judges should remember that caution is necessary lest ill-ad- 
vised clemency should diminish that sense of security, which 
s]>rings forni a firm a<lministration of the laws, without which 
no community can be peaceful, prosperx)Us or happy. We 
know and feel that 

The qualitv of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppetii as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d, 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

but one thing should be remembered, which seems to have 
been forgotten by the Sudder Court, that mercy is only to 
season justice ; it is not intended that the flavour of justice 
should be altogether lost in the seasoning. 

The crime of murder is so generally prevalent in these 
Provinces that every meaijs which the laws admit of, should 
be enforced to check its increase. We fear however, that 
many persons are disposed to view murder in this country in a 
different light from which they would regard it in their own 
or any other European country. They look upon the shed- 
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ding of blood in Indin, as the custom of the country and peo- 
ple who never could *and never would brook the loss of 
conjugal honor, and who punish with death the sacrilege of 
domestic privacy. They admit that such a custom is deplo- 
rable, but they are we.' k enough to palliate it by the miserable 
quibble, that men here do i<ot generally commit murder when 
engaged in dishonorable and felonious pursuits, })ut from a 
mistaken sense of pride, and .from a feeling that necessity 
imposes upon them vengeance for the loss of family honor. 
Such people will tell us flint in most instances, the murderer 
having satisfied thq demands of honor, voluntarily surrenders 
himself to justice, and then, poor soul, we suppose he becomes 
a martyr! We think the prevalence of this crime is but too 
slightly regarded. Even the manageiiient of a district is not 
called in question if the crime most rife in it taktis the form of 
murder. Highway robberies, affrays, iricit^ase of thefts are 
offences which throw discredit on the adfainislration of a 
district. An increase in the number of lln^se crimes calls 
down a strong remonstrance from superior autliority ; these 
offences are visited with a full measure of requital. On the 
other hand mercy is extended to the murderer of a wife or 
mistress, or the felon who robs aiT heljdess child of its life for 
’ the sake of the silver ornaments on its person. Who can 
wonder, after this, that there is little security for life in the 
supposed protection afforded by the laws, or wlio can be 
surprised at learning that the people have lost faith in Courts 
of Justice which dishearten men by their tedious jirocesses, 
and alarm them by awarding inadequate pimisliment for the 
worst of crimes ? The following statement must strengthen 
our position and corroborate our assertion that there lias been 
too much clemency for the good of the country from 1845 
until the present time. 


From 1845 
to inclu^^ 

sive. 

Total number of 
persons whose 
cases tvere refer- 
red to the Niza- 
mut Adawlut. 

Total num- 
ber of persorts 
sentenced by\ 
the Court to 
death. 

Total number of 
persona senten- 
ced by the Court 
to transportation, 
or imprisonment 
for life. 


3481 

561 

1623 


p 
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The remainder wcfre either sentenced to various limited 
terms of imprisonment, or were fortunate enough to secure 
an acquittal. The result then is this, that during a period of 
six years, out of 2184 criminals who had either committed 
murder, or felony attended Avitli murder, no less a number 
than one thousand two hundred and twenty -tliroe were suffered 
to escape the full measure of punishment which tlie Oovern- 
mentofthis, and of nearly evcrjr country under the siin, have 
adjudged as the fitting penalty for wilfully taking hiiini;n life. 
What reason had the Court for extending mfu‘cy so plenti- 
fully ? Was crime happily on the decreased’ INot at tdl! 
The very reverse was the case. We shall now give the num- 
ber of persons committed to the Sessions Courts during six 
years. We will oidy observe tliat the return includes the 
trials held in the Courts in Saugor, tlie Ct^ded distiicts and 
Kumaon, in order to show that the iiici’ease is not owing* to 
their subjection to the controul of the IVizamut Adawlut. 


Years. Committed. Saur/or. Ceded District, Kumaor 


1845 

8783 

328 

— 

9 

1846 

3814 

407 

35 

80 

1847 

8660 Inclusive 
of 

415 

20 

30 

18 i8 

3733 

452 

50 

35 

1849 

4703 

473 

153 

28 

1850 

4318 

560 

69 

48 

Total, 

24011 

2635 

333 

178 


of the 24,011 committed by the Magistrates to the Sessions, 
6848 were acquitted by the Judges, 421 being released by the 
Nizamnt Adawlut. Thus more than J of the whole number 
committed after careful investigation in the Magistrate’s 
Courts, were turned loose again to practise upon society every 
villainy which human nature is capable of. 

We are disposed to attribute the marked vitality of heinous 
crime in India to several other causes besides that which we 
have already stated, the leniency of sentences passed by the 
Sudder Court. We alludenowto the favorable chances of escape, 
w’hich a prisoner enjoys, in the senseless English prejudice of 
giving a criminal at, the bar the benefit of every doubt, and 
the disposition of Mofussil Judges to look upon the Magis- 
trate as the enemy of the party to be tried, and themselves as 
his advocate. The idea, that a man is to be deemed innocent 
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until he has been tried by a judge ahd found guilty, is an 
absurdity in this country, where for a serious crime there 
are two separate and equally careful examinations of the pri- 
soner’s guilt. After the first trial, if the Magistrate determines 
on a committal to the Sessions, the fair presumption is that 
the party committed is guilty of the crime laid to liis charge, 
and he deserves no particular tenderness when put upon his 
trial before the Judge. Again* few of our Judges will convict 
a prisoner upon circumstantial evidence, which opens another 
door of escape to him. 

Tlioy invariably distrust the depositions made by witnesses 
in their own Courts, and are disposed to place very little 
confidence on those made before the Magistrate. This gene- 
ral di ^tnist of proceedings is common to all the courts. The 
Sadder Judges distrust the Zillah Judges, who in turn distrust 
the Magistrates, they again have a tenderness of conscience 
regarding the record made in the presence of their subordinates, 
and each and all disbelieve the natives. They have not the 
slightest regard for the solemn affirmation on oaths which 
onr Law requires them to make before giving their evidence, 
and we have done away with the onl y oaths which they them- 
selves were likely to consider obligatory, the Koran and 
Ganges- water. But w^e wall give our readers the benefit of a 
native’s opinion on this very subject of oaths ; the person who 
gave it was a most intelligent Mahomedan Gentleman and a 
Law-Officer to boot.* 

“I have practised,” said he, ‘‘in the Courts for thirty years, 
“ and during the time I have found only three kinds or wit- 
“ nesses, two of whom would by such an act (the substitution 
“ of the present for the former oaths) be left precisely where 
“ they were, while the third would be released by it from a 
“ very salutary check.” 

“ And pray which are the three classes into which you di- 
“ vide the witnesses in our Courts ? 

“ First, Sir, are those w'ho will always tell the truth wlie- 
“ ther they are required to state what they know in the form 
“ of an oath or not ?” 

“ Do you think this is a large class? 

“ Yes, I think it is ; * * * The second are those who 

“ will not hesitate to tell a lie when they have a motive for it, 
“ and are yet restrained by an oath. In taking an oath they 
“ are afraid of t\Vo things, the anger of God and the odium of 
men. Only three days ago, continued my friend, I required 
“ a power of attorney from a lady of rank, to enable me to 
* Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 
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“ net for her in a cas^ pending before the Court in this town. 
“It vms given to me by her brother :*and two witnesses came 
“ to dedcire that she had given it. “ Now” said I, “ this lady 
“ is known to live urnler the curtain ; and you will be asked 
“ by the Judge whether you saw her give this paper : what 
“ will you say They both replied — “ If the Judge asks us 
“ the question without an oath, we will say yes — it will save 
“ much trotdJe, and we know that she did give the ,paper 
“ though we (iid not really see her give it ; but if he puts the 
“ Koran into our hend^, we must say No, for we should other- 
“ wise be pointed at by all the towji as perjured wretches, our 
“ enemies would soon tell every body that we had taken a 
“ false oath.” Now” my friend w^ent on “ the form of an oath is 
“ a great check upon this sort of persons. The third class 
“ consists of men wdio will tell lies whenever they have a sufti- 
“ cient motive, whether they have the Koran or Ganges-wa- 
“ter in their hands or not. Nothing will over prevent their 
“ doing so ; and the declaration which you propose would be 
“just as well as any other for them. 

“ Which class do you consider the most numerous of the 
“ three ?” 

“ I consider the second the most numerous and wish the 
“ oath to be retained for them.” 

There is a great detd of good sense and observation in these 
remarks ; and we have now^ the ex])erience of many years, 
showing the effect produced by the substitution of a solemn 
declaration in the prcL^ence of God for the customary oaths 
on the Koran and Ganges- water. Wghave made both Ma- 
honiinedans and Hindoos greater liars than ever they were. 
We believe that every Magistrate in these Provinces will 
admit this fact, and also that the witnesses who come into 
Court, are in no way restrained by a solemn declaration from 
perjuring themselves whenever it suits their interest or con- 
venience to do so, nor do they entertain any fear of the penal- 
ties which are attached to falsehood, and they have reason 
too for their boldness, since convictions in cases of perjury 
form a most insignificant proj3ortion of the criminal returns. 
Being Mahommedans and Hindoos they have no respect for 
a Christian's oath, and being wise men and acquainted with 
the art of lying, they contrive to tell as many lies as they 
please in the course of a deposition, without committing the 
fancifully defined crime which the law denominates perjury. 

Here then are several causes which produce an increase of 
heinous offences, first, leniency on the part of the highest Court 
towai^db convicted offenders, secondly, the general distrust of 
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all native evidence, tliirdly the number t)f acquittals, fourthly 
the general inefficiency* of the police, and lastly the facility 
with which after the commission of a crime tlie offenders can 
escape into foreign territories, in which it is difficult to appre- 
hend them. We confess to very little present hope that any 
remedy will be provided for the first three defects. As long 
as the Siidder Judges continue as a general rule to distrust evi- 
dence, so long will secondary punishments be adjudged in 
lieu of the extreme penalty. It is easy to condemn and or- 
der a man to be hung, but it is not within the Court’s power 
to effect his return to this upper world, after he has been hanged, 
if subsequent events should prove his innocence. To this feel- 
ing we must ascribe that timidity and hesitation which marks 
the administration of the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, and which 
in our opinion is attended with the worst possible results, that 
of rendering the law inefficient as a means of rejiressing 
crime. It is difficult to suggest how' the general distrust of 
native evidence may be combated and overcome, but common 
sense seems to reciuire a return to those oaths which the peo- 
ple whom we govern, consider binding on their consciences in 
a court of justice, and also for the very reason given by Col. 
Sleeman’s native friend, the Law-officer, that the most nu- 
• merous class of witnesses in this country will not speak the 
truth unless compelled to do so by an obligation involving the 
fear of God, and the dread of shame and disgrace amongst 
their neighbours. It may be disagreeable to the Legislature to 
j’epeal the present Act wdiich has substituted a solemn de- 
claration in the presence of God for the Koran and Gan- 
ges-water, but it is more honorable to own a fault and en- 
deavour to repair it. We may be told in sonic quarters, that 
none but a heathen government would administer a heathen 
oath, in its courts of justice, but we shall not fare the worse 
for that, if we can arrive at truth, and diminish the amount 
of perjury daily committed from Calcutta to Peshawur. We 
speak with all reverence when we say that the temptation, 
now afforded by solemn declaration, to Mahomedans and 
Hindoos to utter falsehoods in our cutcheries, can hardly 
be acceptable to the Creator, and certainly is not fair to them. 
If they will not speak the truth upon what we consider 
a sufficient obligation, it is surely wiser to suffer them to do so, 
according to their own lights, and upon the Koran and Ganges 
water, after touching which, the fear of future evil will deter the 
greater number from peijuring themselves. We have no 
right to lead them into temptation, or to perpetuate an evil of 
our own making. Our only course is to compound for the 
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clifHciilfy which we hdve created by making a suitable sacri- 
fice to truth ill the restitution of these* oaths, which the great- 
est offenders against her alone recognise. The legislative 
Councillor mocked at a leek and is now desired to eat it. 
The retribution is only fair. He must be addressed therefore 
in the words of Fliiellin. “ I peseech you heartily, at my de- 
sires and my requests, and my petitions to eat, look you, this 
leek ; because, look you, you do not love it, nor your affe(i- 
tions, and your appetites and your digestions, does not agree 
with it, I would desire you to eat. 

Pist : Must I bite ? 

Fluel : Yes certainly ; and out of doubt and out of ques- 
tions too, and ambiguities.” 

So think we. lie is answerable for the sins of omission 
and commission on the part of his predecessors, and must 
therefore — eat his leek, though Saint Davy’s day is past. 

There is one other course open, “ spes altera,” which might 
be of some avail in assisting natives to speak the truth in 
Criminal trials before the Sessions Courts, and that is the 
extension of the jury system, which as at present constituted 
does not answer the end we have in view. J uries since the pass- 
ing of Reg, VI. of 1832 have been more frequently summoned 
than those unacquainted with our Courts would imagine, and ' 
they have so far served the purpose for which they were called 
upon to attend, that during a period of five years, of 3774 
cases in which they gave a verdict, the Judges only disagreed 
in 69 cases, as the following statement will show. 


Years, 

No. of cases in which 
the sentence passed 
was in accordance with 
the verdict of the jury. 

* No. of cases in which 
the sentenced passed 
was not in accordance 
with the verdict of the 
jury. 

1846 

838i 

115f 

1847 

752 

150 

1848 

674 

166 

1849 

670 

149 

1850 

840 

229 

Total 

' 3774i 

809 


Now we do not intend that juries should henceforth have 
the power of conviction or acquittal. The persons who now 
constitute a jury are chosen from the most respectable inliabi- 
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tants of the town in whicli tlie Session^ are held, we would 
extend the present system to the country, and make the pre- 
sence of the jury a check upon the tongues of the witnesses. 
The jury sliould belong to the same district as the witnesses, 
and those only should be summoned, with whose names and 
persons they are familiar and whose good iih me they respect — be- 
fore whom in short they would be unwilling to appear in the 
character of liars. We believe that natives in their own villages 
are very much in the liabit of speaking the truth, especially 
upon all public occasions when village affairs are discussed in 
open assembly. In this belief we have reason to know that 
the opinions of the ablest Otiicer in the country coincide with 
ours. The interest of a village community is bound up in the 
truth and honor of the individuals composing it. Self-Go- 
vernment in temporal affairs would cease to exist, if no confi- 
dence could be reposed in the privjite worth and character of 
the elder members of a brotherhood, who manage the inter- 
ests of all. Any one deliberately lying in the presence of 
village Patriarchs would be punislied by the contempt of all 
goofl Tiien. He would be a reproach to his neighbours and an 
honest name would be lost to his children. It would ap- 
pear then advisable in all Criminal cases, to summon a jury of 
respectable persons before whom the witnesses would hesitate 
to perjure themselves, le^t tlujy should incur public contempt 
in their villages. This result can only be obtained by extend- 
ing the jury list to every pergunnali in a district. Thus, sup- 
posing that a crime occurred in pergunnali Bah-Pinahut of 
Zillah Agra, the jury should be summoned from that pergun- 
nah, and from the villages nearest to the spot where the of- 
fence was committed. They would be the most honorable 
men of all respectable castes, and would also be persons in 
some degree acquainted with the general facts of the case. 
In this they would not be the less useful, for juries in Eng- 
land seldom, indeed we may say never, go into the box, with- 
out any information regarding the case which they are called 
upon to try, but in tliis country it would be rather an advan- 
tage, for then* knowledge of the facts would operate |||an ad- 
ditional check upon the witnesses who depose to them; 

We cannot but think that a jury thus constituted, might 
be found of real use in making the witnesses speak truth, and 
if tlie former oaths, upon the Koran and Ganges- water, were 
again enforced, we believe that a few years experience of the 
plan would exhibit a satisfactory return in the decrease of 
perjury, and the general distrust of native depositions com- 
mon to every Court in the country, and only let the distrust of 
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evidence be overcom©, and we shall not have to complain 
tliat the number of acquittals is too large when compared 
with that of convictions. We cannot here consider the other 
causes which increase crime, the inefficiency of the police 
and the concealment of offenders in foreign territories, which 
may with greater propriety be discussed in a separate paper 
on police We must now endeavour to show why there should 
be a feeling of insecurity regarding property ; the considera-» 
tion of this will sufficiently extend these pages. 

“ “ Are you not,’* ’* said the author of liamhles and Recollec- 
tions of an Indian Ojfficialyio some iron carriers encamped on the 
banks of the Chumbul, “ “ are you not afraid to remain so 
near tlie ravines of the Chumbul where thieves Jire said to 
be so numerous*’ “Not at all” replied they. “ I suppose 
thieves do not think it worth while to steal crude iron r ” 
“ Thieves, Sir, think it worth while to steal anything that 
they can get, but we do not fear them much here.** 
“ wliere do you fear them so much ?’* “ We fear them when we 
get into the Company s territories “ And how is this when w e 
have good police establishments, and the Dholepore people 
have none ?’* “When the Dholepore people get hold of a thief, 
they make him disgorge allthathehasgot of our property for 
us, and they confiscate all the rest that he has for themselves, 
and cut off his nose and his hands and turn him adrift to deter 
others. You on the contrary when you get hold of a thief 
worry us to death in the prosecution of your Courts, and 
when we have proved the robbery to your satisfaction, you 
leave all his ill-gotten wealth to his family, and provide him 
with good food and clothing yourselves, while he works for 
you a couple of years on the roads, the consequence is that 
here fellows are afraid to rob a traveller if they find him at 
all on his guard, as we generally are ; while in your dis- 
tricts, they rob us where and when they like.** '* Comparisons 
are odious, we shall not pretend to say which system is best — 
w^e will only remark that there can be no security for property, 
when Bankers, Merchants, and all persons who have anything 
to lose jMe compelled to provide for the proper protection of 
their wSuth, by keeping at tlieir owm expense and within their 
own houses lusty fellows for its safeguard. They do this be- 
cause the police and the Chowkeydar force is unable as w ell 
as unwilling to protect them. Again, if our high roads are 
free from thieves, why do the travellers invariably carry aims? 
We think that the iron carriers were in the right of it, and 
moreover w e are of opinion that they uttered the thoughts of the 
greater part of the community, when they preferred the vigo-» 
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rous proceedings of the Dholepore authT^rities to the tedious 
forms and unsatisfactory* result of a prosecution in the Com- 
pany’s Courts. We are inclined to attribute the insecurity 
regarding property to the inefficiency of an ill-paid and gene- 
rally corrupt police establishment, to the leniency displayed by 
Magistrates in punishing thefts, owing to which the laws 
cannot operate as a check on crime, to the disinclination of 
the people to prosecute in our Qourts, to the difficulties whicli 
the legislature itself has thrown in the way of successfully 
detecting crime by the enactment of Reg. II. of 1832, and 
lastly to the very large number of acquittals in proportion to 
convictions, which must be appreciated by every rogue ac- 
quainted with our Magisterial authorities. 

We must leave over to another paper the question of po- 
lice. 

Without wishing to return to those days when thieves were 
mutilated and branded in these Provinces, ^ve may nevertheless 
fairly question the propriety of the general disposition to leni- 
ency on the part of our Magistrates. They have extensive 
judicial power and yet will not adjudge the full punishment 
allowed by law in cases of felony — that is 3 years imprison- 
ment : again an act has been passed by Government (Act XVI. 
•of 1850) with a view to encourage prosecutions for theft, by 
which they are authorized to inflict a fine on the prisoner in 
addition to other legal punishment, for the benefit of the 
prosecutor, but we are sure that little use has as yet been made of 
the Act. The Magistrates are obliged to credit tlie prosecu- 
^ tor’s sworn deposition as to the value of the property supposed 
to be stolen, and they tear that when the provisions of Act 
XVI. of 1850 are extensively known and acted upon, the num- 
ber of perjuries and false accusations will increase : that the 
Act in short will be taken advantage of with a view to extort 
money from innocent persons. We are under no apprehen- 
sion of this sort, and think that the tenderness is misplaced. 
The Magistrates in convicting a prisoner, need not inflict upon 
him a fine to the full extent of the property claimed, and 
no officer should adjudge a fine at all, unless fully satisfied 
by diligent enquiries during the conduct of the case, that the 
prosecutors have fairly stated the amount. Great caution 
will be required in using the Act, but there is no cause for ap- 
prehending an earthquake of misfortune from its effects. 

The charge of leniency at a time when crime was increas- 
ing, is susceptible of proof as the following table wifi show, 
exnibiting the number of persons punished by the Magis- 
trates and Joint Magistrates during 1849 and 1850. We may 
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reasonably assume that a large proportion of these cases were 
felonies involving liability to imprisorihient for the full term 
of three years, within the power of the Magistrates to adjudge, 
for it must be remembered that the lesser offences and misdea- 
meanours might be tried by their Assistants of all kinds, includ- 
ing the Deputy Magistrates, Principal Sudder Ameens, Sudder 
Ameens and Moonsiffs. The aggregate number of persons 
punished during the two year^, by the Magistrates ancl^ their 
Assistants amounted to 92,033, and the number of those con- 
victed by the Magistrates and Joint Magistrates to 60,849, 
leaving 31,184 cases to be disposed of by the Assistants. 


Years, Persons punished 
by Magistrates. 


By Joint 
Magistrates, 


Grand total. 


1849 12559 19029 23891 

1850 11332 17929 36958 


Total, 23,891 36,958 


60,849 


Out of this large number of persons punished by officers 
vested with the full powers of a Magistrate, only 3,817 in two 
years, were sentenced to a term of from 2 to 3 years imprison- 
ment and only 3,793 to 1 year and upwards — 23,280 being sen- 
tenced to confinement for six months and upwards. It is well 
known that there are more cases of theft of property exceeding 
60 Rs. and not more than 300 Rs. in value, more simple bur- 
glaries, and cattle thefts, which annually occur and can be pu- 
nished by a Magistrate, than there are serious offences which 
must be committed to the Sessions Courts. Yet we find that 
the Magistrates in the North West Provinces during 1849 and 
1850 punished only 7,610 persons for heinous offences, punish- 
able by themselves with any severity, whilst the number of 
persons committed to the Sessions during the same two years 
amounted to 9,021 ! We think that we have made out our 
charge of leniency against the Magistrates, and that they have 
punished with lesser terms of imprisonment, many persons 
who should have been sentenced to 3 years confinement. 
This leniency has been exercised for years with the most injurious 
result, as the statement here given will show. 
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Years. 

• 

No. of persons 

By 

transfer. Apprehended. 

Total. 

1845 

under examina- 
Hon yearly. 
1,267 

1,213 

62,311 

64,791 

— 46 

1,050 

1,384 

66,430 

68,829 

—47 

949 

1,086 

68,201 

70,235 

—48 

1,104 

1,266 

75,884 

78,254 

—49 

1,433 

1,071 

82,957 

85,463 

—50 

1,356. 

758 

83,059 

85,173 


We may be told that the increase in the number of persons 
apprehended is very satisfactory, in as much as it argues greater 
efficiency on the part of the Police, and less concealment of 
crime. Perhaps so. But it does not argue less actual crime. 
If the returns in 1845-46-47 were suspicious, we may fairly 
allow that these figures in 1848-49-50, may still be far 
from repre.senting the actual amount of crime committed, 
since the greater zeal of the Magistrates and their subordi- 
nates only more strongly establishes the fact, that the police 
have been and still are in the habit of trading in crime and 
concealing it from their superiors, 

‘ The disinclination on the part of the people to prosecute 
cases of theft and robbery in our Courts, arises from several 
defects in our system of law. ITie greatest of these defects 
is the extreme tedioiisness of the proceedings from first to 
last, before any satisfactory result can be arrived at by the pu- 
nishment of the robber, and the restitution of the stolen pro- 
perty to its owners. iTie evil commences in the Thana, when 
after reporting his loss and demanding an enquiry, the prose- 
cutor has to await the favorable moment at which the Police 
Officer, in liis caprice, shall choose to enter upon an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attending the o’obbery. If the pro- 
perty stolen amounts to any considerable sum in value, the 
myrmidons of justice, with their chief in person, travel with 
becoming dignity to the prosecutor’s house where they expect 
the same luxuries which an Inn affords, — good entertainment 
for man and beast. Here the enquiiw is pushed on with ori- 
ental gravity and insolence. The Magistrate in the interval 
is amused with a report of the burglary dr theft, as the case 
may be, and promised in a few dajrs time the result of the 
Police investigation, and a speedy apprehension of the parties 
suspected. If the prosecutor is a man of substance the preli- 
minary enquiries last a little longer than usual ; the vmage 
becoming tor the time the Police Head-Quarters, until the 
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spareli for the su«?pected authors of the robbery has been 
])rought to a successful issue, by their apprehension. After 
tliis happy end has been attained, the result of course of his 
hi<^]ines> the police officer’s extreme good fortune, that func- 
tionary takes his departure to the Thana, probably at a dis- 
tance of ten miles from the village. Thither in duty bound, 
the prosecutor and his witnesses, leaving their wives and 
families, attend the great maij. We will suppose that four 
days have elnpsed, and the police investigation has been com- 
pleted ; are the parties sent off at once to the Magistrate ? 
Not at all, the police officer’s Kyfi^eyut, or abstract of his en- 
quiries niubt be prepared, and written out fairly for the Ma- 
gistrate’s edification — and the law allows the detention of the 
prisoners for 48 hours in the Thana — at the expiration of this 
prescribed period, the account of the Thana proceedings is 
dispatclied l)y dfik to the S udder Station, and the prosecutor, 
witnesses and prisoners, under charge of sundry policemen, 
are ordered to the same place, which is perhaps thirty or 
forty miles off. Tliey arrive in two days ; ftle Court is occu- 
pie(i with other business, and a week passes before the new 
case is entered upon. The Magistrate Ls not satisfied with 
the evidence, nMpiires more — another delay of at least a week 
ensues, and after that, of another week, in order to liear the 
witnesses on behalf of tlie defence. Twenty-seven days have 
now run by, and the prosecutor begins to pine for his home and 
little ones, or j)erliaps tlio sowing time is at hand, or certain 
instalments have become due and there is no one whom he 
can trust to collect them. Tlie Magistrate commits the case to 
the Sessions Court, because the charge'* is burglai’y attended 
with theft of one hundred and one rupees eight annas three 
pie ; and the odd rupee, annas and })ie take the case out of his 
cognizance. The prosecutor and witnesses are bound over to 
attend at the Sessions, whenever they may be required, and 
heaj*ing that there are several cases before the judge, trudge 
away home. After being a week in their own village, a 
Burkiindauzc suddenly makes his appearance and carries 
theip off without an hour’s delay to tlie 'Hiana, where they 
pass probably thirty-six hours, and are again sent ofi’ to the 
Magistrate’s Cutcherry and consigned to the Nazir, attend 
his levee for about four days, and are then conducted by his 
Chuprassies to the Sessions Court, where they are told to go 
back again to the Nazir, as the Sessions Judge has discovered 
that the Calendar drawn up in the English language differs from 
tliat written in Urdoo — and the error must therefore be amend- 
eil. After patient investigation the Magistrate discovers that 
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“ and'^ in English has been translated into “ or' in Urdoo. 
The mistake is rectified, up goes tlie Calendar to the Sessions, 
but the next two days are native holiilaj s and tlie Court is 
closed. Finally after being eigiit or t(‘n days in the Sudder 
Station, tlie case is heard, the prisonci's are condemned, aiul tlie 
Jinlge orders the property to be made over to the pi*osecutor. 
A week passes on, and the Magistrate ilirects the property 1o 
be given up, as ordered by the Sessions Judge. If the [>rove- 
cutor has not realized the trutli of Sir li. Walpole’s saying that 
“ all men have their price,” he finds no frituid in tlie Nazir, who 
reports to the Magistrate that the pro.>e(aitor has disappeared. 
The Magistrate either directs that he aliould he summoned 
again, or makes over the property to the Thanadar. Prose- 
cutor, who has been present at Cutcherry every day, is told 
of this order, and sets olf for the Thana, where tlie last state of 
that man is worse than the first, — he has fallen into the hand.-;} 
of the Philistines, it would have been better to have? feed the) 
Nazir than a whole Police Office. Ten per cent has already 
been paid on recovered property for the benefit of the 
Police by ord(U‘ of the Judge, and now he has to pay some- 
thing besides for its restoration, lie rctiuns to his home a 
sadder but a wiser man and calculates his losses — Imprimis 
101 rupees 8 annas 3 jiie by burglary — at least 20 rupees in 
food for biimelf and witnesses and procuring good wil! in tliO 
Tiuina and tiie Sudder Station, probrdily iomo present to be 
relieved of the presence of the Burkiindau/e -, on the journey 
from the Thana to the Magistrate’s Cutcljerry, — Coss of 
time, and loss of sundry sums by absence from liomo for iiji- 
w ards of six weeks — ^por contra ho lias gained by recovery of 
a portion of the stolon property fifty rujiees, from which ton 
per cent, must he deducted for the recovery, and somolhing 
more for the restitution of his goods. Altogether he has ful- 
ly ascertained that the Company’s Courts moan very w ell, may 
he very good in point of theory, but very had in jiractico, and 
that he would have saved much time, future trouble, annoy- 
ance, and expense, if he had put up wdih the fii'st loss, and 
had simply reported the burglary, and declined to prosecute. 
We believe that the above description is not at all coloured ; 
we believe it to be generally true. Let those who doubt, 
gain a native’s confidence and ascertain for themselves its 
truth or falsehood. It only remains for us to consider how 
the evil should be remedied. We despair of any alteration in 
the present volumnious proceedings, which protract the con- 
duct of a case, unless indeed the language of the Courts were 
altered, and then the Magistrate or some English writer 
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Bhould record in as short a form as possible, the evidence of 
each witness as it fell from his lips in the 2)resence of the 
Magistrate. This would save time, as under the present 
system, the witnesses are examined first by the Mohurrirs, 
and then over again by the Magistrate. We confess to a 
belief that if English were adopted as the language of our 
Courts, there would be less knavery and perjury in them 
than there is at present, but we entertain no hopes of tlie 
change taking place, at least for some time to come. Hie 
only other plan which suggests itself is to extend the i)owers of 
the most deserving Deputy JMagistrates, to create dependent 
Joint Magistracies, and to settle European Officers in the 
heart of the country as is done in Bengal. The Deputy 
Magistrates should have full power to dispose of all thefts and 
simple burglaries under 100 rupees, unattended by aggravat- 
ing circumstances. The Joint Magistrates would of 
course exercise full powers, and the cases committed by them 
should ])e tried by the Judge on circuit, once in every two 
months, w 

The hardship to the prisoner would be nothing when com- 
pared to the gain seciu’ed by the prosecutor and w itnesses from 
the change. The present i)e{>uty Magistrates are all but use- 
less, in consequence of their revenue duties and very limited 
powers. They sliould not be Tehseeldars, as at present, 
but Magistrates only. Their powers should be increased as 
Ave have suggeste<l, and in deserving ijistances they sliould be 
vested with the powers of a Joint Magistrate, with a })ower 
to commit to the Sessions, if their proceedings were sanctioned 
by the Zillah Magistrate. There should be Deputy Magis- 
trates for every Pergunnah, and Joint Magistrates should 
reside at every town in which a Civil Judge resided. Tlie 
Zillah Magistrate should be Chief Magistrate, and dispose of 
all cases in his own immediate neighbourhood, but would visit 
and repeatedly try cases in the Cutcherries throughout the 
district, all of which would be subordinate to him. These 
visits would be compulsory at stated times throughout the 
year — and would improve the efficiency of his Police ; at 
the same time his constant presence would stimulate the 
Deputy Magistrates to exertion. Under this plan the Judge’s 
circuits to the different Cutcherries would be of great service 
to the people, for he would then personally observe the admi- 
nistration of Civil Justice in his district, and by nearer inter- 
course with the natives would Irecome acquainted with the 
character of his subordinate Judges. We believe that if jus- 
tice were brought nearer to the people’s homes, a speedier 
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prosecution of their cases secured, and*the worry and annoy- 
ance of the lliana proceedings removed, that the present 
disinclination to prosecute would no longer exist. In order to 
assist in arriving at so desirable a result, Reg. II. of 1832 should 
be repealed, which prohibits all interference on the part of the 
Police, in cases of simple burglary and theft, unless the party 
robbed prefers a petition in the Thana on plain paper, and de- 
mands an investigation. The Sudder Court a few years ago re- 
peatedly remonstrated against fbis Regulation, which absolutely 

f )rovides for the triumph of villainy and increase of crime, by 
eaving it optional' with the parties to prosecute or not, as they 
please. We shall now show that they have mostly declined 
to prosecute in cases of theft, preferring the first loss If) the 
circumstances which attend a prosecution in our Courts. The 
Magistrate may order an enquiry if he pleases on the Police 
rei)ort, but he cannot make the party robbed speak out, though 
he is able to summon him to Cutcherry. The following state- 
ment is worth examination. 


Years, 

1 

Simple, 

Burglaries. 

. 1 

f 1 

Simple 

thejfts,^ 

Attempts at 
both. 

Ctutt uninvesti g ated with referene 
^ to Reg. // 0/1832. 

Simple bur- 
glaries. 

Vo. thrfts. j 

1 Attempts. 

1836 

1837 

10,078 

9,223 

22,039j 

21,523j 

5,398 

4,666 

7,257 

6,962 

12,688 

12,456 

4,196 

3,590 


Tlie Court has not published a similar statement since 1847 
but we may be sure that it would not be in any degree more 
satisfactory than the above, which shows that out of 72,927 
simple burglaries and tliefts with attempts to commit both, 
47,149 cases remained uninvestigated, after being reported to 
the Police ! If this be not legislating with a view to increase 
crime, we are sadly mistaken, and there must be some hidden 
meaning and object in the Regulation, which we are unable to 
discover. 

The last cause which we conceive to have a tendency to di- 
minish the security of property is the very large number of 
acquittals, when compared with that of convictions. Thieves 
and rogues escape punishment in our Courts, wdiich encour- 
ages men who follow the profession of robbery, and discour- 
ages tho^^e who suffer from their successful villainies. 

The following table is a return of the number of persoTig 
convicted and acquitted in the North West Provinces, Sau- 
gor tei’ritories, Ceded districts and Kumaon for 1845 to I860.' 
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I'ears. 

c 

Convicted, 

Acquitted, 


1845 

35,182 

24,081 

By the Magis- 

1846 

38,738 

24,822 

trates, Joint Ma- 

1847 


24,291 

gistrates and i heir 

1848 

43,257 


Assistants of all 

1849 

45,863 

32,84.2 

kinds. 





Total, 

2, 19,898 

1,67,721 



These accpiittals of course like those in the Session Courts 
and Ni/.ainut Adawlut may be attributed to the distrust of na- 
tive evidfuice entertained by the Magistrates and their subordi- 
nates. I'jiesamo remotly whicli removes tlie evil in the Higlier 
would ujxuafe with equal effect in the Lower Courts. But 
we are disposed to attrilnite the greater number of acquittals 
incases of felony, to the pernicious system of holding ])reliini- 
narv trials in the Tharia. Wo arc confident, that the very 
necessity imposed on honest Tlianadars of enTe!*ing into the 
fullest examination in cases of felony, and hearing clepositions 
( witliout oath wcadmit,) in very many instances induces them to 
concoct false evidence, in order to save their own re|)ntations 
as clever officers, by sending in the charge proved against 
the prisoners. The witnesses when removed from the im- 
mediate influence of the Thanadar and his Policemen, retract 
tlieir former depositions on cross-examination by the Magis- 
trate, and the case falls to the ground. The guilty parties es- 
cape, from an over desire on the part of the Thanadar to 
secure tlieir ccnviction. We may also remark in addition, 
that corrupt Police Officers will constantly relieve men of sub- 
stance or respectability, from the necessity of apiiearing as wit- 
nesses in cases of felony in the Magistrate’s Court, of course 
they will not show this kindness, without an equivalent. 
They receive a bribe and other evidence must be procured. 
The consequence is that men of the lowest rank in property or 
caste are intimidated by their Zemindars or the Police, into 
swearing to any improbable story before the Magistrate — the 
suspicious chai-acter of such evidence is at once fatal to the 
case. 

What we have already urged in favor of doing away with 
recorded investigations in the Thana as a means of inducing 
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people to prosecute ajiplies equally as a remedy to the subject 
under consideration, i. e., the reason of the number of acquit- 
tals in proportion to those of convictions. We believe that, if 
the vexatious attendance at the Thana becomes no longer ne- 
cessary, or instead of journeying 40 miles to give evidence, tlie 
witnesses will have only 15 or 16 miles to go, and a case is at 
once taken up and decided, that the same objection to appe ar 
as a witness which now exists, will speedily vanish, and that 
instead of the lowest and most dishonest witnesses who now 
disgrace our Courts, w^e shall secure the attendance of 
the most respectable men of all castes, who will unhesitating- 
ly, (arid still more willingly, if s\\ oni upon the Ganges-w^ater 
or Koran,) depose to all they know relative to the case under 
investigation. 

We hav(3 now concluded our subject. We believe that we 
have fairly named the principal cjhiscs to which the persever- 
aiu ‘0 of crime both against life and property may be attributed. 
Our remarks on the administration of Criminal Justice by the 
Sadder Court have been made under a profound sense of their 
trutl), and the more earnest hope that the members of that 
tribunal will consider the propriety of continuing a course 
w^hich we firmly lielieve has had a tendency to diminish the 
security for the protection of life from violence, which our sub- 
jects ought to feel is contained in the Criminal Laws. With 
resj)ect to the charge which we have made against the 
Magistracy in the North West Provinces generally, that they 
liave exhibited an improper leniency tow^ards convicted prison- 
ers in cases of felony, we cannot but think that our accusation 
has b(»eTi satisfactorily proved by the extracts which we have 
made from the reports of the Sudder Court, for it must be 
recollected that the Magistrates tliemselves furnish tlie Court 
witli the figures introduced into those reports. However if 
we have unintentionally been wrong, or unwittingly given a 
colour to statements which they were not meant to wear, we 
can only say that Ledlies Misccllanij^ offers a fair field for the 
correction of our errors. Our suggestions may he taken for 
as much as they are worth ; until others better suited to the 

f people of the country and their wants are offered, ours will at 
east, on account of their having been made in good faith, 
demand attention. 


H 
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I'HE HAY-FIELD. 

A GLEE. 

Girls and Boys, 

Merrily, merrily toss ‘the hay. 

Toss the l^y merrily. 

Cheerily, cheerily sing away, 

Sing away cheerily. 

Philosopher, 

Surely we stand on a wonderful spot, 

For over our heads is tlie boundless Blue, 

And under our feet lie the wells of Earth 

That wore never yet shown to mortal view. 

A Girl. 

What matters that ? the mysterious vault 
Is gilded to-day with a sunny sheen, 

And the unseen caves of the ancient world, 

Are covered to day with a mantle of green. 

A Girl and Boy, 

And hark, how the welkin with laughter is ringing. 
Such labor is nothing but frolic and play, 

AVhile the lasses and lads join their voices in singing 

Hurrah ! for the midsummer’s haymaking day. 

Girls and Boys, 

Merrily merrily toss the hay, 

Toss the hay merrily, 

Cheerily, cheerily sing away. 

Sing away cheerily. 
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TliO:r^n are flay«; of sad division in religions opinions. The 
Estahlislied Cliurcli at lioiue is not what it w«'is to most of ns. 
lo soino a more rot|niring and pn^teiisioiis Mot]i(?r, and from 
others now estranged, iliit Hiow many amongst ns have 
vharming recollections, long before we thought about Articles, 
of Old Parsonage houses and of scenes connected with the 
Parisli ami the Pardon. 

Onr own memories are manifold. 

Eir-^t, dimly and in extreme fintiqnity, hovers thevisionof parts 
of a house, for it cannot be wholly recollected. It was (dose on 
a Churcli, and of only one story high. A })assage ending in 
a pantry is the most distinct [mrt of this fa))ric, because it had 
a dark l(\gcnid connect e<l with it that made it a very fearful 
locality. In the du -k, one evening, a mysterious figure was 
s(‘(Mi moving towaids the pantry. “ Who's that was cried 
out by some om', then a scuhlo of feet was board, and the figure 
disapp(*are(l. Oui* youthful imnginatioii w^as fearfully excited 
with the scene that follo^^cd, the eoimting of the spoons and 
the timorous examination by candle-light of impossible places 
for more robbers, A nu^at safe, and a Press bed underwent 
strict search, and the kitcboii clock was opened by a person 
armed witli a poker. The lending liad character of the 
neighljoiirhood was an individual named Robin. He had 
been in jail and wa*^ known to yioacli, and it was therefore 
decided th;it the dark figure Avns Robin. Mat iirer judgement 
leads ns to incline rather to tlie id<?a that it was Joe a stable boy, 
and addicted to lumj) sugar obtainable iii the pantry aforcjisaid, 
and to believing that Robin who lived three miles off‘ would 
have paid his visit at a later hour and with more success. 
Robin however carrmd it then easily, he was a professional 
robber, who had matriculated in a real stone jirison, and had 
perliaps Avorn iron cliains, and of course it Avas him. 

There is an oriental tinge about the recollections of onr first 
parsonage. There was an Indian lady who had bad head a dies 
and wore infinitely thin shoes, and 1 he accounts AA ore still fresh 
of a dark Heathen maid (anterior to onr epoch), Avho would 
sleep on the door mats, and who one hot summer’s day scan- 
dalised the vijlage by bathing, after the manner of Diana, in 
a neighbouring stream. There were large trunks too of a 
scented wood, Avith a ship's name on them, and there were 
sundry strange pieces of stumpy furniture Avith scrcAvs in 
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uunocessary places, which bore the reputation of having been 
ill cabins. 

\V"e have not much more to say of this parsonage, it has 
so nearly faded from ineinory, but a windy night recurs 
which w as considered to have been one of great danger. The 
steeple of the Church Avas held to be loose, and it Avas 
calculated that if it fell, it Avould exactly reach the Indian 
lady’s bed. She therefore sat up all night in another direc- 
tion, and Joe was sentinelled iitthe garden to give early intima- 
inations of such crackings or other jirognostics of downfall as 
might occur. A stout gentleman with a beaming lace, in- 
timately connected ^vitli our other parsonages, played his part 
at this loo, but we do not recollect him as doing so, he is said 
then (it I.-* scarcely credible) to have been thin, and to have 
ridden on horseback in top-boots. 

We have one more recollection. A tomb with a weeping 
willow over it. This was a place beloA ed by all the house : by 
ns too, though we oiily knew by report that it was Annie’s 
grave. We did not ask much about A)mie, because the Indian 
lady’s eyes used to fill with tears, at the mention of lior name, 
but Ave gathered roughly that she liad been an orphan and 
came from soldiers’ barracks far away in the unknown li^asl, 
somewhere near where, as we then thought, all the people in 
Cionesis had lived. 

The scene next shifts to another village, w here indeed w^e 
were not living in a parsonage, hut where there was one 
close by, wliich we visited. We have plenty of recollections 
of this village, hut as w c must confine the sid)ject to parson- 
ages, \ye confess our reminiscences are - not vivid of the one 
here. There Avere pupils liv ing with the parson, and they 
were very fond of playing pranks, if we are correct. The 
parsonage Avas very old and ricketty, and the parson’s wife 
exceedingly afraid that it Avould some day suddenly collapse. 
A pupil therefore ascended to the roof one night, provided 
wdth two bricks and these he discliarged tlow n the chimney 
of the room, in Avhich he knew the appreliensive lady to be 
sitting. Whereupon loud outcries aros6‘, and a tumultuous 
scuffle into the garden, with a shout of “ save the children.’’ 

Another pleasantry occurred as folloAvs. A new pupil 
arrived during the temporary absence of the parson. He 
Avas received however Avith courtesy by a gentleman in a 
gowm and bancls ; some enquiries were made into his attain- 
ments, and a few cautions given as to the characters of those 
who w^ould be his fellow pupils, but a eulogy of warmth was 
passed upon one of them, whose society was recommended 
as being that of a staid and sober youth. Some confusion waa 
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created in the now pupil’s mind at dinner Ijowever, by the 
appearance of quite a different parson, ind tlie assumption by 
the soi^disant parson of tlie cluiracter of the pupil he liad 
praised in tlu} mornin*^. This staid and sober ])iipil, by the 
way, soon after dt'parled, ]>nt some were uncharitable enough 
to believe that ho took one farewell look at the spot, in the 
person of a very ti'uenlent and unlnanageablt^ beg^*ar, who 
came at night, demanded food and money and tbreateiied to 
fire the lio use in case of refusal. This outrageous behaviour 
which was di'^played at a small side door, wliere it immediately 
bo(fame known to tlie lady of the house, led to many siibse- 
(juent alarms, and the suspicion of a smell of burning at un- 
timely iiours. 

Tliore is mutli of the l^ast in our associations with this 
village too. An Indian gentleiiuui arrived who wore a 
great deal of nankt^eii, and brought more stumpy furniture. 
And the parson too, had been someuhere Kast, for he 
could talk in a strange tongue witli the Indian gentleman, 
and did so sometimes at dinner, wlien the subject was what 
he informed ns on oiicpiiry was culled hocus [wcus. The stout, 
beaming man now a})poHrs (piite distinctly, coming from some- 
where at niglit-J in a post (haise, and appearing at our bc^d 
with strawberries, gently put into om* inoutli with his soft 
white fingers. This pc'rsoii we shall call the Doctor, for 
reasons wliich will immediately be seen. 

Our next house stands out in the clear day-ligl>t of recol- 
lection. It was in the street of a market town and at tlie 
corner of anotlier cross street. It seemed quite a regular 
liouse outside, built (rf red brick with three windows at top, 
three windows on the first lioor, and one on each side of 
the door. But it was amazingly devious inside. Part 
of a low house next door belonged to it, and it made 
curious digressions into this supplementary house when 
you would not have expected. As you entered at the 
front door there was a room on each hand. One liad 
a window in front anfl a windo>v at the back, Mdiich made 
it pleasant enough. The other had only one window 
and was gloomy ; if you carnally opened an imprac- 
ticable looking door in the corner, you found with some natural 
snrjirise, that it introduced you to tlie principal stair-case. 
This stair-case was lighted by a low window, looking into the 
cross street. As you passed up it, (it was between walls, not 
with bannisters,) there was a door and through this if you 
liked, you could go down some steps ini,o the kitchen which 
was part of the aiixiliai y house next dool. Arrived on the 
first Hoor, you found a very lightsome blue-papered drawing 
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room, nnd a Lod-rooiii som])re with red eurtaiiia. Then you 
tiJi iied c!o^\n into a clliniz bed-room full of nice smells ofTa- 
and perfumery — for it was the Doctor’s, and lie was 
parlicular in these matters. You knew you were in tlie de- 
puty hon.-c because it had casement windows, v\hilst the main 
building* had sash. With a good deal of assistance from next 
door in the matter of the staircase, you ascended to the top story 
whore you lound two more hed-rooms. I he rest of the hou^e 
consisted of a pantry, a long lliift room, which made a brisk in- 
cursion under our neighbour’s roof, and two servants’ rooms 
variously disj)osed ovct ground Hoor rooms belonging to quite 
dili*erent ]}e()])le, and each of them, as fai* as we remember, 
furnished with a st.urcase of its own, which descended as well as 
it could, and dohoncliofl in an nnex})ectc(l way, Ij(3hind a 
dish rack or some other od<I place. 

Tlie auxiliary house standing at right angles to the princi- 
pal on(», at tlie hack thc'y made two sides of a sejnare and th (3 
utlu*r two sides being ])]anted with shrubs, there wasa little space 
in the mid 4 called tlie garden. Tlu' liappie^t imagination 
<*()uld make notliing of this s])ot. Tlow’ often liave we tried 
to think it a ploa^'ing })arterre, and how f)ften have we })een 
iittc'riy foiled in tim atloni[)t. It was dKkled into faddling 
beds of cn)(uis etlged with dark box, and a more gloomy 
diiizy little }»erfoririaiice was never seen. One day wo were 
gru])bing about amongst tlie squalid shrubs which enclosed it, 
when we discovered a window on the ground floor of the 
dejuily house. 1 inme<luitely over it was the wimhnv of one 
of our servants’ rooms, and we began counting the other w in- 
dows to see what this ikuv one could be. Then we j)ushcd 
through tlie shrulis and peered in, at first w^e could see nothing, 
but as soon as oiw* eyes could manage the dark, wo found a 
cobbler’s face wdthiii a yard of ours, wdio was w or king at his 
stall. How the cobbler got there is not known to this day, 
there were no indications of ctddiler on the strec^t side, and 
whether lie had been w^alled in recently or otherwise, has 
never satisfactorily appeared. We never saw our Crispin 
again, but he had a considerable effect on our demeanour. 
We were previously in the liabit of driving imaginary 
horses, and holding animated conversations with imaginary 
gentlemen in different parts oftliis quarter-deck of a garden, 
but from the cobbler’s day, these enqiloymcnts were dropt. 

Peace be with the soul of that ingenious gentleman, who- 
ever he was, the designer of this strange house, truly 
it was a rare contrivance ! How the Indian lady and 
gentleman liked it, we do not know, for it was inconceiv- 
ably small, and they had been in the habit of residing 
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hi a palace, if the pictjire was correct wliicli they sliowed 
as their Imlian Horne. Howe\rer tlrey and the Doctor 
and several others, not to speak of ouiselves, would stow 
themselves invay liere for inonlhs toj^edier. 

The gronndliour room with two windoAvs was the dining 
room, as also the study of the Doctor. We oidy vvisli breakfast 
would taste now, as the Doctor’s did then. We see Jiiirr, as we 
w rite. He sal plumply iuliisarln chair Avith the tea-tliings be- 
fore him, (female aid Avas rejected in tea-making) he could reach 
the bell Avitb one .arm, and take the kettle ottTlie fire witlithe 
other, l)utiered toast gleamed from a jdale over the slop- 
bason filled Avith liut-Avater and a ])ile of muliins stood on 
his right band. l\)r ii.^ individnally, ho would ])re]>ar(M*ertain 
p<dt(’d inputs on biead and butter in a dainty fashion ; be 
AA'ouhi eagerly Avatcli our first mouthful, and on the cry of joy 
whicli our palate ahvays dictated to us, AVould Ix'am round the 
ta!h‘ ami rub liis bamls. The Indian gentleman loo was not 
m^glc'cted, hot eastern dishes AA'ere ])rejaired for his jieculiar 
and on tlndr approval, the Doctor again beamed on every- 
body and ag.iin rnlibed ln.>> hands. 

W(i Avere not allowed to slay long in this little room, because 
the Do<5tor had to write his .^ormoiis here, besides having to ad- 
mit an infinite number of people to <*oti Terence. He was curate 
of this little market-town Avliere we lived, but in earlier days be 
had walki^d the hospitals in London, and had taken his diploma 
as a physician. So what Avith hivS spiritual cliaracder, Avhat with 
his iu(*dicine, and Avhat Avith Ids ready sympathy for distress and 
suffering, and a fund of common sense, the influence he gained 
Avasmost amazing. Tom T/tt^ Avanted to get married and he 
knoAv a nice young girl, but lie thought he should like to go dow n 
and have a Avord wdth the Doctor before he spoke to her. 
Bill That had hi^en drinking and had got ill from it, and he 
wanted some physic, but he aa jis afraid the Parish Doctor 
would be hard upon Idni, — lu^ had l^etter go down and make 
a clean breast of it with the old Doctor at the corner house. 
But it w^as not confined to Toms and Bills only. Even tlio 
county peo})le used to drop in at that snug parlor, and un- 
bosom their troubles. We have known on the same day, 'a 
nobleman of projierty in the neighbourhood, avIio wanterl a 
new bailiff*, pull up at the brick bouse, to know if the Doctor 
could recommend one, and shortly afterwards a man on his 
way home from jail, turned in to promise the Doctor he would 
never get into trouble again. Well this assemblage of gentle- 
men and Toms and Bills, and old women and mad people, 
(for it was a curious thing that mad people adored him) drove 
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iis from the Doctor’s study and as, though we were so pinched 
for room, the other ground floor apurtiuent was never fur- 
nislied, the drawing room became our usual retreat. 

The blue paper we have mentioned made this a very cheer- 
ful room, and there wore large blue bell })ulls hanging 
on each side of the tire ])lace, wdiich did nothing however, 
for the bell answered to an unassuming string in a corner. 
There was a door in the wail, covered also with the blue 
paper, which opened into alight closet and this contained most 
marvellous things. It was called the China closet, ])ut it 
could show very little China, its stores inclined more to boohs, 
pictures, lamps, vases of rose leaves, cliinese puzzles, Indian 
toys, a bugle, a whip, a bootjack, shells, preserve* I gooseberries 
and a musical snufl'box. ())i the approach of tedious visitors 
we occasionally passed half an hour in this Museum, and 
rarely without finding something new. But the window was 
our chosen post, how many hours have we passed in the 
left hand wdndow , looking on at the simple drama enacting 
below, simple but highly interesting because human ! It must 
not be sup{)osed when w^e speak familiarly of certain charac- 
ters now to be introduced, that we had been quite bold enough 
to make all their acquaintances, it w^as chiefly from our watch- 
tower that w^e had learnt their goings on. Exactly opposite 
were two little shops, one a barl>er s and tlie other a drug- 
gist’s. The barber w^as a foppish little man and called him- 
self over the door a peruke maker, spelling ‘ peruke’ in some 
purist manner with a ‘‘ q,” which little matter troubled us 
somewhat, as we could not, when thus* spelt, find it in the 
dictionary. He had a nice fat wife and no end of sons and 
daughters. The druggist was a tall, grave man and a bache- 
lor. His name was Boddimer, and how he maintained liim- 
self we cannot conjecture. He had a little counter certainly, 
and wdien his door was open we could see some bot tles on a slielf ; 
moreover early in tlie morning, he mopped the shop out with 
his own hands, and put on a clean white apron, and arranged 
himself behind his counter ready for his customers. But they 
never came, and we fear wc must confess our conviction that 
if they had, their wants coidd not have been satisfied, for he 
never appeared to have new supplies, and we suspect pos- 
sessed but a small stock in hand. However his pros- 
perity, such as it was, seemed not to diminish. He was 
on peaceable but not cordial terms with the barber ; we think 
there was an agreement between them, we think Boddimer 
did not pay for his weekly shave, but gave an equivalent in 
the shape of such rhubarb as the barber’s household required. 
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We hated the people at the corner of tli^ cross street. They 
had a board over tlieii^ door announcing tliat they were 
Agents for some County liife Insurance Com])any, and this 
was all greek to us. Besides it was a sulky house, the door 
was very sehk»m open, and then only in an iinsocialjle way, 
but we decided from sucli glimpses as we got from time to 
time, that there was no counter in tlie lower room, and as 
there was positively not a single customer who ever came 
near them, it led us to set this* Agency down, as being no 
bettor than it should ])e. HoAvever there was one rech'oming 
point about these jieople, they had an excellent dinner on Sun- 
dav. It was ])rought from tlie baker’s about J ])ast twelve, in 
a largo (li>b and soomod to consist of a loin of mutton embed- 
ded in a delicious Yorkshire pudding. It came reeking along 
in a giiTs hanrU, swung into the sulkey door wliicli iiistanlly 
closed, and we saw it no more: hut we felt certain that tor the 
next twenty minutes, the Agency was enjoying itself very 
much. 

A little below tin’s bouse w^as an iron gate wliich lead 
down a court to a Baptist chapel. The circle in wliicli we 
lived had naturally in some measure biassed our opinions, 
and we regarded the iron gate, and what it enclosed, as insti- 
tutions which it was desirable should be destroyed and 
levelled with the ground, privately by night. Yet we took a 
great interest in tlie chapel and its congregation. We can hear 
the sturdy Non-Conformists bellowing their lusty praises even 
now. But we bad great difficulties with their devotions, for 
not conceiving at that time, of any form of worship different 
from that of the prayer book, we were much puzzled with 
the places in which their hymns came in. On Sundays at 
service time a little knot of people wore generally standing 
talking together before the iron gate. Others w^oiild be filing 
down the entrance, but when the knot moved, we calculated 
three minutes after their last ni.an w^enl in, and then we open- 
ed the prayer book and began fair. Perliaps we had got into 
the psalms or w^ere just beginning tlie second lesson, when in 
the most provoking manner — swell came a great fervent hymn. 
For a few times, we supposed the Non-Conformist had mista- 
ken the Sunday and w^as reading the wrong psalms and les- 
sons. But the irregularity continuing, we were reduced to 
much perplexity and reflexion. The Agency were In depen- 
dants, the barber a churchman ; we wish we could give a better 
account of Boddimer, but we fear he was latitudinarian in his 
opinions. He wore Sunday clothes it is true, and recognized 
the ordinance of a hot dinner from the baker’s, as the Agency 
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did, but lie was a late^ riser, appeared to smoke in bed and 
turned out for the first time when* people returning from 
chureh indicated that it was dinner time. 

One of oiir intimate street friends, and a familiar cha- 
racter in the neigh])ourhocd of our corner was an old 
gentleman called the Beggars’ Footman. Tims had bent 
him nearly double and his hair was as white as snow. 
T\dien we first wntched him and his habits, he a])peared 
to be supported by the town, f(>r he w^ore a blue coat 
with a red collar, red breeches and a gold hjind to liis hat. 
Those wTre fi om time to time removed and the fii*st flay of 
wearing a fresh set w as rather a triumphal occasion, the old 
gentleman taking somewhat cf a jirocessional walk alo it the 
streets, and being warmly received by his fj ionds. .Biit as 
oiir acquaintance wore on, we w ere sorry to se(^ one suit get- 
ting sadly tarnished and thread])are, and to find that the day 
had long gone by for the new one, wliich alas! nevoniuuhMts 
appearanc(\ The arrival too, of (*ertain men in blue ( o ts 
and gla/y hats, who, we gathered, were call(3d Enral Police, 
forced th(3trutli upon us that our old friend had been supersed- 
ed. We resisted the innovation as long as we could; our 
political opinions at the period inclining ns to rally round the 
ancient institutions of the country, we believed against hope in 
the Beadle. But wlien the last blush of rod faded from Iho 
collar, w hen tarnish had at length obliterated the last gleam 
of gold from the liat band, w e snecinnbed to the melanclioly 
fact tliat civil death liad faJlfui on the Beggars’ Footman. 
But he himself never sucenmhed ; an undersized vagrant 
still stood a very good cljaiice of a‘ blow from his stick, 
though it was now merely vague assault and not leading 
to capture ; obstructions were still removed with vigour 
from the gutter, and a general moral restraint was still 
exercised over the smallest and least active of the street 
boys. 

llie Rectory at our town was a very mysterious 
house, we always entered it with awe. There were more 
people in it than ever appeared, it was said, and this single 
circumstance was to us pregnant with und(?finod interest. 
There was a pow erful man servant who wore a velveteen 
shooting coat, and w ho never w orked either in the yard or came 
to table, and we heard it said of him one day, that he had great 
nerve in a struggle. The Hector was more wrinkled than 
any person we have ever seen befoi-e or after, it seemed in- 
conceivable that his skin could ever have been new. He was 
very gentlemanly, almost high caste, and rode excellently 
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well on horseback, though in figure n^ow a little crumpled 
heap of a man. No one had ever known him preach, but he 
was willing to read })riiyerts to any extent. He would poise 
himself on a broad-headed walking-stick in the desk, and 
thus supported, read tlie service three times a day, in a clear 
sonorous voice w ithout any difiic ulty . 11<' was extremely fond 

of the Doctor, and though religion was a subject to which he 
never dirc'cdy referred, he indicated wilh slight nods occa- 
sionally, hi c.})})roval of tlui *l)ocl<>r’s b(*"'inoiis. These dis- 
courses were neidu'r elocpient or erudite iji the I'cniotesl degree, 
but it was ihe man’s character that was jueaching. '^J'here 
was nothing very striking in the actual words, hut then they 
contained not rare and choice dried specimens of o])iin()ns out 
of a well furnished head, hut tli(5 simple living truths which 
nouridied liis own great heart every day, and whitdi he 
thought, and justly thought, must be realitic's for others too. 
The Doctor Avas very j)articnlar about respect for the jdace 
and (‘oiirtesy totliecoTigregatioiiwdien he was iti Church. Clothes 
w ere changed in the vestry, if it was the least muddy, and 
spotless, noiseless slioes aaxw always worn, and as ho sailed 
softly down the aisle, with his physician’s hood of red and 
pale lavendcu’ floating behind him, it was rarely you saw a 
more comely and engaging appearance. 

We rememlxw one winter, an amazing influenza came 
over our little towo. We (of the red brick house) were levelled 
to an individual, and tlio toAvii surgeon (himself just able to 
wailk) staggered tlirougli our devious a}>artm(mts, from prostra- 
tion to prostation. The surgeon by the way came in a jjost chaise, 
his coachman being ifi bod, and he told ns the post-boy bad 
fallen off at one house where they had slopped. VVe in our 
individual bed, Avere in some anxiety to know how our street 
friends wxre going on, but no man could bring tidings to us. 
At last the foot-boy was sufficiently recovered to inrjiiire on 
our behalf, the condition of the outside world. A bump 
had been heard by the barber in Doddiiner’s house. This 
it turned out w^as our friend the druggist trying to get to his 
window to throw the key into the street, he being cut off 
from intercourse Avith mankind, in consequence of the front 
door being locked. A few hours after the bump, a faint 
figure w’^as seen fumbling wdtli the bedroom window, till 
at last he managed to open it and drop with a languid jerk 
a large key on the pavement. Such was Boddimer in extremis. 
The barber^s family were bowled over from top to bottom, 
in a sort of here we go up, here we go down fashion. But 
the Agency with a hard, man of the world kind of cunning, 
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escaped altogether. JVe all rose up in our house again but 
one, and slie rose no more. Good Alice, we could have spared 
a better woman. Thou stoutest, cleanest, best-hearted of cooks, 
with tliy flaxen hair and soft blue eyes — most lavish of house- 
keepers, daintiest purveyor, can we not yet behold thee, thy 
rich labors finished, sitting in thy broad arm chair before the 
oldkitchen clock — in the vast chimney corner, while the ample 
fire throws its yellow light on thy cheerful face and the sorriest 
jester j)rescnt, could keep thee' (happy auditor!) rockihg and 
quaking with laughter by the hour together. VVe coujd have 
spared a better ! 

Some confinement to the house succeeded this illness, 
and as we were led by the circumstance into renewed 
street researches, we began the design of giving oiir 
characters ditlerent names, and making tliem all act in a story. 
This was to be called — a “ History of Summer- town.” In 
tills ap[)eared all tlie people we have mentioned, and many 
others within view of our watch-tower, whom we have not 
now o[)portunity to specify, Boddinier assumed the role of 
Loddimer a rich merchant, in love with Tlorimel, wbicli was 
romantic for Jane, the prettiest of the barber's daughters, and 
the Agency was cast for principal villain under the title of 
Don Iscariot. We wrote at that period, but our hand was 
l:irge, and progressed with the assistance of lines and was there- 
fore cumbrous, moreover we were unfortunate with the ink 
and always had much difficulty in avoiding copious splashing. 
A kind friend however consented to Jict as amanuensis, for 
the production of our history. We dare say we wej-e getting 
tedious, and patience has undoubtedly bounds, and so it came 
about, one day after we had been going on for a long time, 
that our Secretary gave notice that she was only prepared to 
write one more; instalment for us. Our characters were all 
abroad, when we received this blow : there was no possibility 
of drawing them together or of bi*inging anything like a 
denouement out of matters as they then stood. One course 
remained, they must he got rid of. Now emigration had not 
yet been brought into the service of fiction to aid in dispersing 
supernumeraries. Death alone could clear the decks. Dear heart ! 
how we laid on the apoplexy and lightning! and what with them, 
two fires and a lost ship, we were quite ready the next morning 
with “our last scene of all,” greatly to the amusement, partly to 
the surprise, and mostly to the relief of our excellent scribe. 

We are lingering too long on the brick house, but we must say 
one word more about it. It was a delightful place if you 
were at all unwell, appliances were so ready, remedies were 
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yo gODial. A very soft arm eliair seemed fo convey itself 
to the exact spot in the«rooin wliich you would have selected, 
and there you (*ould langui'^h without molestation. We suppose 
file Doctor secr(»lly api)lied severer antidotes, but those which 
were openly recommended Avere of a most clement descrip- 
tion. White wine whey Avas prescribed, as far as Ave can 
remember, for a cold, orangade and grapes for feverish symp- 
toms, whilst a disordered digestion was regulated by a light 
lettuce salad. * 

But time shifted the scene. The Doctor got a living of 
his own — a village in the same neighbourhooU. At this new 
place the parsonage was hopelessly out ol‘n'))air. It was there- 
fore all thrown (Ioami except a sJiort strij), and another house 
built. When we arrived tliere it was just finislied. It Avas 
very sounding, the doors slnit Avith a sonorous report, and 
oiKi’s shoes on the slippery stair case made an echoing creak. 
It was im])ossibl(^ for a long time to make any of liu^ rooms 
look the least haliitable. There was plenty of furniture, but 
an impression of discomfort Av^as suggested by the spotless 
plaster and fresh paint, vAhich it Avas very difficult to correct. 
We tried to fling liooks and lady’s Avork about in cosy dis- 
order, Ave left the piano o]>en with a music book on it and 
tried to make a side table look as if some body liad been just 
writiiig there, but in a short time every tiling seemed to come 
straight, ])aridiel and rejmlsivc again of its OAvn accord. 
From this cold scene of splendour, we, individually, retreat- 
ed into tlie strip of old house. This aa as ten times more coin- 
fortabh*. There was a passage Avith a st(*p in the middle of 
it, not going up anyAviiere or doAvn anyAvhere, but simply Avay- 
laying the shin. There Avas a bed-room too, Avith a Hoor 
Avtiich was down bill on one side : the AvindoAv looked into a 
tree and an inconceivable number of inscrcts pervaded the bod 
in consO(jueuec, earwigs and others taking advnintage of the 
nearest branches to ell’ect an entrance, I’he Doctor of course 
resided in the old quarter, he had a study with a great beam 
across it, for what object we could never discover. The estate 
Av^as a sweet spot, a little brook meandered through the gar- 
den and vast immemorial trees threw their sliadows on the 
soft SAvard. To us personally this place is associated chiefly 
with repose. We Avere then in the early physical buffetings of 
a large school, and to have a perfectly sound skin, wholesome 
food, and anj’^Avhere where we could be alone, was all w e wish- 
ed. But our residence generally, as a family, in this vil- 
lage was a failure. There was a great Hall here standing in a 
noble park, with a lake of considerable extent lying like a mirror 
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inthemi(ht of it. Tl>o state of things at the Hall was much 
moi f* Hko what Fielding has told us of country houses in bis 
dnys, tlum many would think possible in our enlightened age. 
Tiii’^ Hall was a moral Upas tree spreading a poisonous and 
bligliting iniluenee around it. There was a deadly stillness in 
tl»e paridi, the villagers w^ere comfortable, heartless, soulless 
seri’i. There was no hope and no fear, tliey knew they 
should not starve and tl»ey knew they should never be 
more independent than the * squire’s bounds. They did 
not trouble t.h-Mi^tdve; at all about tlie next world, they 
seomod to have a vague notion that the squire would 
get one of the many mansions of which they had heard, and 
that they should l>e provided for, in the vicindy. The public 
house wa^ a- hateful not a bit like one of those dear old 

village tiveia ;, reeking with })eer and ringing witli brawl for 
an hour or so in the eveiiiTig, and then shutting up ; but a nasty 
cautious house whore a few soakers got slowly and calmly 
drunk with (dosed doors, and then were draggerl softly home.^ 
This caution was necessary because the squire disapproved of 
broad festivity anywhere except at the Hall. The Indian 
gentleman, a person of delicate tastes and ft^rvent as]uratic>ns, 
w^as of (jourse out of his element here, and tlio Doctor having 
no interest and no levees w^as so equally. 

The most gcmial peojde in tjie village were a madman and an 
idiot. The idi(d. did not care anything for the s(|uij*e, and though 
it never spoke, it gently aided little (3hildren who were in difiicul- 
ties with their eqnilihrium, in a manner that seemed to indicate 
its poor hOiirt was giving a few healthy throbs. Tlu? mad- 
man was very ninch attaclied to the d'oclor ; and they fre- 
quently exebanged visits. One w e have beard thus described. 
Thx^ doctor called on the madman who received him wdth 
cordiality and locked the door on the inside. Proceedings then 
opened with a personal conflict,in which the mad man, being the 
least, got worsted and w^as thrown on his back on tlie floor, in 
which position he then conversed calmly on religion for half 
an lioiir. 

Much need not be said of the Church, which was of an odd 
sha])e, being formed of tw o naves, in one of wdiich w^as the com- 
mnnioiitahie by itself, and in the other the pew s, pulpit and so on. 

It stood in a depressed sort of way close to the Hall, 
amongst other out-houses : it was little taller than the dog- 
kennel close by, and as for its bell, why the bell at the stables 
on the right was worth ten of it. So it seemed crushed, and 
revenged itself by moping in a damp, mouldy way which 
made it feel like a cellar, on Sundays. 
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We must not dwell on this village^ lost we streak, with 
the colors of present, opinion, pictures which have been 
long finished and hung up permanently in the gnllery of 
memory. But wo in iy say one word — that it is cIiieHy the 
recollection of tiiis Hall, utterly withering, by its l>ainful in- 
fluence, the living souls around it into wooden auloiualons, that 
led us first to believe that the time must come when a great moral 
evil caiinx)t be longer accpiicsced in, merely on the complacent 
excu-e tliat it is a social nef^s^ity. 

In the course of time, death overtook the wizened old rector of 
our former market town, and tiiey cai ried him oil* to his kindred 
in a di-itant neighbourhood. There were otlu'r m> stej'ions remo- 
vals too, and the man in the velveteen coat had sonn' lu'avy work 
on hi 1 hands. At length the rectory was entindy (deared and 
read'/ for tlienew coiner. Who should this be. but tb(' Ooidor. We 
wore ri-.ing in the world. Our new house was an ample 
building, tliongli not so large as it looked, for being built like 
a carpenter’s s(|uare, from two sides it seemed (piite a man- 
sion. Though tlie front gate opened on the market jilace, the 
garden and lavMi \v(}re quite secluded and w('re very pretty. 
The house tlumgh not well desigm^d, was eminently conifor- 
talde, strong in shatter and blind, and able in the matter of 
green baize doors. But ihe glory of the ))iaco was the 
Chiindi. ’J’tui (hiurch-yard was only separated from our 
garden by a wall so that our lawui was positively in the sha- 
dow of the Church. And there the glorious fabric, leaving 
all secular buildings immeasurably beneath it, lifted up its 
head in solemn seclusion into the midst of “sailing birds and 
silent air.” Villagesflong miles off conhl see the spire rising 
against the horizontal sky, and could catch gusty swells of 
music, when our ringers w ere at work. o where have we ever 
so realized the truth of the line 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

That church was literally to us a joy for ever— at earliest 
dawn when its outline was shaiqioned by the clear air — in sun- 
niest noon when the heat shook on the tower — in moonliglit 
when it was softened to a delicate fabric — at midnight 
when it was only a bold black sketch, when the clock cliimes 
could not be heard for thunder and the wind was rattling 
amongst the hells — at these and at all times it was an abiding 
joy. The pen of our great popular writer could not imagine 
in his exquisite way, a personality more distinct than the one 
we attached to this noble building. On one occasion a qna- 
ker, w^e remember, happening to be overseer, affixed a notice 
on the church door to the effect that a vestry meeting would 
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bo held on a snb=equojit day at the steeple house. Tins came 
to onr ears, and ive were really merer vexed than if he had 
CcTlled the Doctor “a tythe-fed robber* or any other bad 
name which the warmth of reli.i^ious controversy sanctions — 
this lordly temple to be styled a steeple hoftse ! The Hing 
was never our forte — but if the non-con for mist had been un- 
dersized, and we had chanced to have met him undf?r advan- 
tageous circumstanc'cs, we confess we should have attempted 
such personal chastisement, as • occasion might liave oifereJ. 
As it is, we are happy to be able to add tliat t]»e vestry paid 
no attention to the notice in (pie ;tion, (whitdi by the way 
was swiftly torn down by a devout churchman), that no 
mooting was lield, ami t!ie overse('r was fined for not having 
convened one. It is m>t exaggeration to say that we went out 
walking with the church, hec^ause in long strolls through 
laiK^s and over meadows we constantly came to little openings 
and wlienever these occurred, then our beloved fabric was 
with us again, rising over tret^s or crowning some sloping 
glade. We did not much like its being out, on very 
wet nights. Wo resented the indignity once offered to it, 
by a man who made an exhibition of climbing up to the top 
of tlie steeple outside, and we consoled ourselves with think- 
ing how viTy small he looked when he was there. 

All went on happily aX nrst at this parsonage, but the Doc- 
tor was not quite the man lui was at the little brick house. 
No one could be less fitted for a noisy vestry than he, he 
quailed under eJamor and shrunk from dlq^inte. Then the 
Dissenters got into habits of printing fifty plain reasons why 
they were not churchmen, in letters to him ; moreover a cu- 
rate arrived who was a very eccentric person, and tlie Doctor 
could not endure ecjcentricaty, taking almost a Chesterfield la ii 
view of the subject ; and this again worried him. 

Tlie lights are not so bright on this home, even in its 
palmiest days, in our own recollections. Certain doubts be- 
gan to arise about True Blue and (firsirch and State and the 
ancient Institutions, and we could not help thinking some of 
the political shoemakers, who abounded in this town, and who 
were rebels and cut-throats from our brick house point of 
view, had some truth in what they said, and did not altoge- 
ther make out so bad a case. 

At length gloom began to thicken, the Doctor who had 
so often ministered consolation and comfort to others in 
sickness, fell sadly in need of them himself. 

Time and trouble, and we fear we must add the muffins 
and potted meats of earlier days, began to tell; attack sue- 
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ceeded attack, and at last in the weary incumbent of a bath- 
chair by the sea-beach ^tlio could not recognize any one or 
would weep if lie did, it was ditficult to believ’^e tlie stout, 
beaming man of yore was before you. 

Well — it is all past now. The Doctor is slee[)ing quietly 
enough in the chancel of the glorious Cliiirch, and next him 
the Indian Gentleman ; they died on one day, and were bu- 
ried in one tomb. ^ 

Sfrangers have turned us out of the Rectory, and so our 
connexion with Old Parsonages has ceased, perhaps for ever. 


PAUL BENISON. 
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I. 

Clear is the evemng sky, 

Silent the hour. 

Save that comes hnmniing by, 
From the Church tower, 
Great Toni^ the Curfew bell, 
Ringing with breezy swell 
To-day’s deep knell. 

II . 

Some would give gems and gold, 
If tlie bright sun 
Never to-day had rolled. 

Or might be won 
Back to its morning course — 
Streams never seek their source — 
Tis vain ! remorse. 

III. 

Some will meet death to-morrow, 
Misery — some, 

Cruel farewells and sorrow, 

Exile from home — 

Woe’s ambuscade to-night, 

Wept oer by angels bright, 

Waits for the light. 

IV. 

Hushed is the Curfew’s knell. 
Footsteps are near — • 

Gently conies Isabel, — 

“ Kneel, fondest, here, 

Kneel in the balmy air, 

Anguish and mute despair 
Will need our prayer.” 
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('Translated from the French of P. L. Jacob, 

#- 

FOR LEDJLIE’s miscellany.) 


I. 

Tt was a Saturday evening — the 23rd of August 1572, 
the eve of the feast of St. Bartholomew, when about twenty 
(Catholic gentlemen and officers were assembled in Paris at 
the h(3use of one DeLosse — a cajitain of the King’s Arque- 
biisiers. This meeting w^as not convened for political pur- 
poses nor had it a party character : it was merely a supper to 
be succeeded by gambling. 

Still the events which had taken place, as well as those 
believed to be in preparation, could not fail in some degree to 
affect the nature of the meeting, as conversation naturally 
turned on the political questions of the day and the plans of 
Catherine and Charles — which were of a tlescription calculated 
to excite the greatest agitation. 

The Queen Motl^er foreseeing that the Protestants might 
assume a powerful and hostile attitude, and wishing to spare 
her son the ti’oubles of a fourth civil war, had formed thg 
atrocious project of a bloody cotq)~d etat — m th(‘ massacre 
of the whole of the chiefs of the Protestant faction. 

Her second son, the Duke d’Aiijou who afterwards became 
King, and who was then Lieutenant of the kingdom, was the 
first she initiated into this diabolical scheme. The Guises re- 
. ceived it as an affair of state, and calmly assisted it to execu- 
tion. The Counts de Retz and De Saulx Tavannes with 
the Duke de Nevers, all three favourite confidants of Cathe- 
rine were instructed by Guise and d’Aumale to carry on a 
secret treaty with Rome, in the hope of obtaining for the pro- 
ject, the papal sanction. 

The weak and vacillating temper of Charles the TX. which 
rendered him unable even to dissimulate for any length of 
time, rendered it necessary that he should be kept in igno- 
rance of the plot,which was gradually thickening around him. 
But Catherine and the Guises made such use of him as their 
machinations required. He was a mere tool in their hands. 
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The marrinc^e of Margaret, the King’s sister with Henry of 
Bourhon, Prince of Tsavarre, which seemed to predict a re- 
coiicliiation of the hostile parties, was only hronglit about to 
blind the eyes of those, whom the conspirators soon trusted 
to have ill their power. 

The contract of this marriage was signed in tlie month of 
April, but the ceremony did not lake place, till tlie J8th of 
August, in con^e([U(ince of the death of Jeanne D’Aluret, 
Queen of Navarre, which event took place so suddenl} as to 
suggest the suspicion of poison. 'J'lie marriage was cele])i*i;ted 
at Paris, in the presence ol'the Protestant nobility, who li.id 
been all summoned to partake in tlie sjilendid fe tivities given 
])y tlui King and tlie citizeim in honor of the event. E/ery 
gentlenrm of tlie reformed Church felt it an honor to be pre-eiit 
at court, on an occasion which seemed to augur so well for tlie 
IVotestant jiarty as tlie alliance of this Catbohe princess 
with llieir own Navarre. It seemed a syiiijjolical union of 
the two religions. 

All the jirovinces of France w^ere represented by their 
higlie^t iioble^^se, gathered together by spinrlal invitation both 
on the King’s part and on that of Navarre, Conde and Ad- 
miral Coll guy. 

Tliere w ei ^' nyiwards of four thousand Protestants in Paris. 

The three d;iys Allowing the nuptials were devoted to 
feasting, to concerts, to Tournaments and sumptuous enlertaln- 
inciits. ^ 

T!ie list ; w^ere erected in the precincts of the Hotel du Petit 
IJourbo ;, near the Louvre, and the })rincipal noblemen of 
both parties engaged eacli other amicably with sword and 
laiico, on foot and on horse back. 

An alh?goric;d reja-esentation also w'as performed, composed 
expressly for the occasion. 

Paradise w as rf^presented as defended by the King and the 
Dukes fl’ Anjou and d’Alencon and as'^aulted by Navarre 
and Conde ns evil s])irits. The spectacle ended with the de- 
feat of the devils and tlie destruction of their Hell. The choice 
of so singular a diverthenient called up suspicious doubts in 
the minds of some, but others thought nothing of it and were 
sufficiently gratified at being amused in anyway. 

At night, the TiOiivre re-echoed to the sound of music and 
the footstojis of the dancers continuing to a late hour. 

It w^as the same tlirougijout the city, religious discussion 
soomed to he forgotten — the opposite parties mingled in social 
iritcrvonrse and a compact of confidence and friendship ap- 
peared ratified between them. 
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You have believed that peace ^ was re-established in 

France — on a solid and •durable footing. Mass and Sermon 
accorded witl\ each other and were on amicable terms. 

All was changed on the 22nd of August, when IVtaurevert, 
from his ambuscade in a house in the cloister of Saint Germain 
VAuxerrois, shot Admiral Coligny from a window with his 
arcjiiebuss, and wounded him in the arm and hand. 

Thi^ insidious atlack drew a cry of indignation from tho 
IVottNtaiits, who, it seemed lik*ely, would resort to arms: the 
Cuiholic, on tlioir side prepared for del'ence. 

Fi*om tliis moment tlie hatreds revived — each party avo'ded 
the other and k('])t on their guard. 

Charles the I?vth. seemed determined to attend to the just 
coni])lairits ottho iri<ujfls of the admiral — who expressed their 
sus])ieioiis oftbo Guises. He swore by wort his favorite 

oath, that the assassin should be brought to justice: he order- 
ed tiie Guises to h'ave the Court. 

'fhis (ir^t satisfaction to the lh*otcstant chiefs made them 
regret the defiant })(>sition they had assumed, and their want 
of (‘outideur'e in th(‘ king. The admiral was carried to his 
liouse in the Rue de BethUy ; his wound was di’essed by the 
oeh'brated Amhroise Parc: they feared the ball was jjoi-oned. 

The king willi his mother, his brothers and chief officers 
visited (Joliguy and testified by calling him “ Father * the pain 
be liad e\j)crionced, from this cruel attemj)t. 

Idle King’s visit, and the kind ex])ressions he had made 
use of, soon passed from month 1o mouth and served to blind 
the Calvinists ami set their suspicions to sleep. 

Paris, neverthel(*S'i remained stupified and in the attitude 
of vague (jxpectalioij. 

The Pr(>U»stants kept aloof from the Catholics, and they 
again maintained an expression of gloom, hatred and an- 
xiety. The shops were partly shut. The city militia 
was ready to mai-eli at the first order of tljc civic aiilhori- 
ties. The Louvre was garrisoned with soldiers, and in 
solitary stj-oets, bodies of armed men were passing to and 
fro, and groups might bo seen standing together and conver- 
sing in low tones. 

The Calvini'^ts wdio were dispersed in different parts of the 
town, had received a secret recommendation to draw toward* 
the quarter of the Louvre where their chief resided. 

Catherine de Medicis has since been accused of giving thi* 
insidious advice, with the view of getting her victims more 
completely in her power, by the time of tlie Massacre. 
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Catherine was the soul of this dreadful exploit, the King 
was not made acquainted with it, till it was on the eve of exe- 
cution. 

Charles was at first in a passion, and firmly refused to par- 
take in the deed, much less to authorise it. But his mother 
knew the art of subjecting him to tliose views and actions 
which she would force upon him, and after a few cunning in- 
sinuations, a few skilful tklsehoods, she w^on the king round to 
looking upon the extermination of tlie heretics — men who 
might lead France into a civil war — as a useful and necessary 
^measure. 

Forthwith everything was got ready in silence for the new 
Sicilian Vespers, which should hear the title o? Matin es fran~ 
Raises — they were fixed for Sunday the 24th August, and the 
feast of St Barth oleine w. 

Tlie fatal secret was faithfully kept by six or eight persons 
till the setting in of evening. 

That evening, the Provost of Merchants was sent for to 
the Louvre, and introduced into the royal Council, when he 
received the most minute instructions to assist the Catholics 
in taking up arms, and the pretext alleged was that the Calvin- 
ists had formed a conspiracy against the life of the king. The 
Aluerinan and Chief citizens were directed to assemble at 
miernight at the Hotel de Ville. 

The Catholic chiefs and gentlemen were ignorant all this 
time of what was plotting — but they knew that the Council of 
the king and his mother had been sitting for a considerable 
time at the Tuilleries and the Louvre. 

Vague rumours, of an outbreak, of assassination and war 
were circulating on all sides, and became more and more 
threatening. Cliarles the IX. had sent a Captain of his guard, 
Cosseins, with fifty men to the Hotel de Btthisy to guard and 
preserve in safety tlie Admiral. Navarre and the IMnce de 
Conde wlio lodged at the Louvre were desired to call to their 
side, the officers of their household, their captains and friends, 
that they might unite and show a face to the danger, if the 
people were to rise. 

The city is seemingly quiet, scarcely an inhabitant is seen 
in the streets. Candles and lamps and lanterns, burning in the 
the windows, spread everywhere a living brightness, reflected 
in the horizon, and seeming to guarantee the slumber of the 
citizens, against the attacks of their enemies. 

The Louvre alone and its surrounding quarter were plunged 
in obscurity. 
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The supper at De Losse’sliad been very gay and animated : 
he occupied his father’s house, who was a canon, and it was 
at the entrance of the cloister of St. Germain I’Auxerrois. 

The guests behaved at table as if they were unconcerned in 
the events to take place that night ; they had done such 
justice to the wine of their host, especially the mulled, sugared 
and spiced hypocras, that th^ little reason remaining was 
barely sufficient to enable them to play at cards or dice. 

They remained in the sup})er room, that they might jdaip 
and drink at the same time. The servants were sent to bed, 
the cloth removed from the table, and the full bottles and glasses 
alone left. “ J^nfants' cried Captain de Losse emptying his 
glass “ shame and confusion to the man who leaves off play 
before daybreak.” 

Bravo ! Captain” cried a young man seated to tlie right 
of De Losse, “ 1 will play till my purse is used up.” 

The speaker was a beardless youth, noticeable for his 
handsome figure, and modest, elegant aiil graceful manners, 
marking him the man of family. He was yet new to the 
way of life of his gambling and drinking companions. 

“jSoTi.'” replied Jacques de Savereux, one of the most 
boisterous present, as he passed his fingers through his mous- 
tache “ hon ! — why when a man has lost all he should play 
more.” “Well said” cried De Losse, and he struck the 
table, as a sign of approval with such » iolence that the bottles 
and glasses rang again. 

“ Dame Fortune” Ife continued “ never returns to the timid 
who leave off pursuing. Like tlie deer in the chase, she must 
be run down by the hounds of dice and the whelps of cards. 

“ Gentlemen” said a grey-bearded guest, who drank but 
did not play, “ are we sure of having the whole of this night, 
to give to dice and the bottle ?” 

“ Par la messe' replied Jacques de Savereux, who was a 
great authority in matters of pleasure. “ Is it not here, the 
monks and novices will have to descend to the choir when the 
Matin-bell shall sound at St. Germain I’Auxerrois?” 

“ Monsieur de Savereux, you are, I am told, the bravest 
and most adventurous man present” replied the grey beard 
shaking his head. 

“Well what then?” interrupted rudely Jacques. 

“ What then ? it is neither cards, nor dice, nor wine, nor 
woman can detain you when they sound to saddle : that will 
serve well enoughfor a matin bell with monks of your description 
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Wiat are you saying ? Captain Salaboz” asked tlie 
Tna-.tor of the Jiou-se will severity. “ I am saying, comrade, 
th it in present fircumstance', one must be ready to mount 
one’s hor^e and do one’s duty. These dogs of Iluguenots — • 
hiv^e not they failed to-day to beset His Maje:>ty in the 
Lou /re 

The young man, whom De Losse had placed on his right 
han I, loi’i to honor th in to look after him, ])lushedand turned 
pale al. ornately : then raided his head, crossed his arms and 
re:: if* la I S il.ibot with a scornful anger. 

Oh the foolish story he has got hold of there” again in- 
torru])ted De Losse turning his eyes towards his young neigh- 
bour, whose irritation he saw and understood. “ The Hu- 
guenots do not require me for an advocate, but I know them 
to be too wise, too good protectors of their own interests, to 
be misled into so ridiculous an attempt as an attack on the 
Louvre.’’ 

“ Say rather’’ replied the young man, with warmth “ that 
you believe them to be too loyal subjects of the King, to 
betray him.” The youth was offended by a calumrry which 
seemed directed against all the Protestant party but which 
addressed itself particularly to him ‘‘ Speak more honestly, 
Captain Salaboz,” said he. 

“ Truce ! gentlemen” cried Do Losse, in a commanding 
tone, standing up with a bottle in his hand. 

“ Salaboz — your glass, and Monsieur de Ciirson, your’s. 
A health to all good subjects of the King, of whatever religi- 
on they may be ! Let us drink, gentlemen, an end to our 
troubles and prosperity to France !” 

Thi^ toast cut short explanations, and the quarrel arising 
between Salaboz and De Curson, was hushed in the clash of 
glasses. 

Captain Salaboz turned to his drink, but kept casting at 
intervals, angry glances at his young antagonist Avho was ab- 
sorbed in the interest of play. Each player had put in a heap 
before him, the gold and silver his purse contained ; De. Cur- 
son was richer by himself than all the rest together, though he 
had alrecidy contributed by the money he lost to form the 
bank of his adversaries secretly leagued to despoil him. 

•This gentleman who lost with a calmness and a patience 
worthy of a more hardened player, had in a high degree the 
passion of gambling. 

His countenance unmoved, but attentive, his eyes fixed, 
but ardent, his movements few, but precise and resolute be- 
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trayed something of tliis passion, as powerful with liim, as if it 
had been the result of time and practise*. 

He could not however congratulate liiinsolf on his luck, 
for each throw of the dice, w hich he followed w ith an impas- 
sive ail, diminished for the benefit of the other jilayers, the 
heap of gold pieces from whicli he drew without ceasing, and 
sometimes wdtli a smile of indifference. 

One could have judged from his exterior, that he was suffi- 
ciently rich to support more <?oiisider:ible losses, than those 
he w’as suffering at this moment. 

His costume entirely black, had an appearance simplicity, 
which Avas belied by the beauty of his collar gauffered with 
small plaits in Point de and the brilliance of a massive 

chain of gold emboss(^d Avitli jewels, AAdiicili shone on his breast ; 
his short -skirted d<jub]et of stuffed velvet was secured by a 
large clas|) of chas(3d gold; his hose — liroad breeches whicli 
Avej*efuil about the loins — were omlu’oidered Avitli jet ovjoyet. 

His sword, wliose handle Avas of Avorked silver, his felt hat 
of conical shape, ornamented AA itli a knot of pearls, instead of 
ib(' white Cross which the Catholics Avore as a rallying sign ; 
his mantle of satin bordered with black sable, had been laid 
aside in another chamber before supper. 

Jacques de Savereux who was placed close to the young 
He (hirson drew to himself the best part of the gain, Avliicli 
tlie cliances of play distribtited amongst the company at the 
expense of the ricln^st. 

Ho was disfiiigiiished ]>y his figure and mien, rather than 
by bis attire, Avliich was but sorry amjl scarcely presentable in 
good compaiiy. * 

His doublet of green silk, slashed ivith red satin, was made 
for a man ofJijtall stature and his Avas moderate, moreover this 
doublet bore undoubted marks of long and rough usage j 
his breeclies of a jilain broAvii stuff, were in a less dangerous 
state than the doublet, wdiich gave a view of a tolerably 
white shirt, through slashings Avhicli the tailor did not contem- 
plate. 

Despite however the imperfections of his wardrobe, Jac- 
cpies de Sav^ereux had the air of a gentleman, which the 
holes in his clothes in no way compromised. 

His features w^ere of regular cast, liis eyes soft and yet 
proud, his mouth small and expressive, his hair, his beard and 
moustache of a beautiful black, his hands delicate and care- 
fully clean, all that nature bad done for him and all that he 
had done to assist nature amply compensated for what was 
wanting in the toilet department. 

L 
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Ills no]>Ie insfincts^ his good and generous heart, his bold 
and juviai spirit, his firm and loyal* character, supplied th ^ 
ahsciice ol*aIl moral education hui: could not correct his tu o 
beselling vices — the love of wine and tlio ^eve of play. 

“ Par wa fol, 3fonsieur mon a;///.,” cried he gaily to Yves 
de Cursoii, “you have a very had hand! Tliero, drink to put 
you in the way of luck, let us drink to our loves, if you will.’* 
“ I have no loves” replied Do CurtAui, coldly but politol^r. 

No loves 1 sooth then you have ju.-t come from ;70ur nurse, 
where you were in training perhaps to become a minister of 
this s(»-called reformed religion.” 

“ Saveieux ! tliih from you ?” interrupted l)e Losse “ M. de 
Cursoii is no more a Huguenot than you and me, when he is 
my guest ; it is ill work to tiuarrel with hhn u:>on dwit.” “ I 
can hold my own” said the young man lookiu^»; round for his 
sword. “ Par la replied De Los^e, “ 1 well know it 

and no one doubts it.” A;- bo said this, lie f^led tlic glasses 
all round, a means of conciliation he had aiu ays employed 
with llie same success. 

“ Certes, we do not doubt your courage” said So':ereu.x as 
lie took his neighbour’s hand, and shook ii warmly. “ M. Je 
C arson when you have an affair of honor, send for me to 
stand your second.” 

“Thanks” replied De Curson re-engaging in play, “ I will 
renioml »er.” 

Tlie play commenced again famously. 

“ jfV/?- A^otre said one player colioctl'ig liis winnings 

“ this Huguenot gold seems to be of sound Catiiolic princi- 
ples.” 

“ Holy father Pope” said anotlier “ would receive it, with- 
out ex-comnmnication or exorcism,” ^ 

“ I woidd go to the sermon of my own accord” added a 
third, “if the devil or the minister would diotrilule gold 
crowns.” 

“ Tele et Samf cried a fourth “ I’ll turn Huguenot — since 
the Huguenots have sucli well-stored purses.” 

“I prohibit blasphemy” interrupted Do Curson as he doub- 
led the })Ool, for the demon of play elevated him the more he 
lost. “ Why do you not triple it ?” said the most drunk of 
the party “ Quadrnide it when you are aliout it” said Savereux 
who was given up with ardor, to his favorite passion. 

“ Bien! ” replied the young man, as lie threw in for his 
stake a handful of gold crowns. 

(yinq et Deux I — Troia et quatre !— Double as ! — Dix ! 
“ I win” cried Savereux before he had thrown the dice he 
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was shaking in the box , — DoMe six — “ Voilft tliree hundred 
gold ^ro'v”>:s lost, ni^y'inured Yves de Ciirsoii, counting, 
witii a viUiaLi ai;*, lli j pieces he had htill boibre him. “ x will 
play iJiG u;i liiy revej*ge” “ Dime !'' cried Do Sam*eiix 
“I c/iil drill II — I y.'ili play, till ilio hint ju-igomont.” 

Saying’ these ords a thn k voice, lie iorierod in his 
cli;iir, his } salt' closed, and carried the dico-b(n\ to his lips, 

in mi;, take ibr +iie glass. 

“ Thoracis '• keock ! Listen, ( Jcntlemen” inteTTii])ted De 
Losse, i ujiloving -vi in^tant/s silence wluch the drinkers and 
pljyers (’id not e.nVry tiieinscives to accord hum. 

“■ My frierM” SienneLix wnis saying to de (Jurson, recom- 
meiid ycnm.dfto St. Calvin, 1 intrtnit }oa.” 

“ Wh<'t IS it ! wlm knocks helov/ r ’ demanded De Losse 
in a loud voice, opening the window. lie advanced into the 
bah*(;ny, tc, reiognoitre the party who were knocking, without 
ceasing*, at the st^’cet door. 

“ Captain” wa:s responded in the voice of a youth, “ come 
down, if yon please, you are w anted at the iiouvre.” 

“ At th{' i^ouvre? it is M.de INhiii^'ay’s turn of duty on guard.” 

The King calls you at once,” the voice rej)lied “ and where 
is (iiptjun Salaboz ?” 

“Hero!” cried Ralaboz appearing at the window, bottle 
and glass in hand.” 

“ Cajdahi, you are w^anted at the Hotel de Bethisy, M. de 
Cosseins will histiMct }ou what to do.” 

“ M. do Losse” said Salabo/ in an luidor tone, “ ivas I not 
right / the djuice of tliese Jieatlien commences !” 

“ VViio are yon who bring the king’s orders /” demanded 
De fjosse holdiy, “ and who are these with you /” 

“ I am Madame Catherine’s page, and six arquebusiers of 
the guard accompany me.” 

“ Adieu ^ petit, boa soirJ* 

Captain De Losso closed the window, and prepared at 
once to obey the King’s orch'rs, the i)layers not having been 
disturbed, during this colloquy. 

Yves de Curson had happened to wnn the last throw of 
the dice, and the hope of following up this happy turn, in- 
creased his rage for play. 

Jacques de Savereux, who had wmn every body’s money, 
was astonished at his unusual fortune, and w as already decid- 
ing how he should spend his gains ; the only thing he forgot 
in his projects was the purchase of a new doublet ; he pro- 
posed to possess himself before-hand of the whole year’s 
vintage. 
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“ iVfy frionrls niid ffeiif lemon” said De Lossc to ]ns guests 
** cxonso my leaving ooforcj morning, •Mliioh we agreed not to 
do ; the King lias soiit for me, but 1 will not ho long. Do not 
sto]) drinking, nuiantiino.” 

“ Captain” ej i(;d Saverenx, wlio willi one tlirow of the dice 
emptied into his owji purse th<i remainder of that of Yves 
dc (Jurson, “toll II is Majesty that Dame Kortuno prefers 
the calliolios to the huguenots, and tl)at I have Just beaten,^ 
with throws of dice, tlie most ijaliant man of that religion.” 

“ ^llie night will ])e hot” said Salaboz as lie se[>arated from 
De Losse who turned towards the Louvre, “ I never felt so 
great a thirst for huguenot hlood ! Tell IMouseigneur the 
Duke of Cuise, that bloixl letting is a good thing in aiitiiinu.” 

Jir. 

When the Captains de Tiosse and Salahoz were gone, the play 
continued still with more earnestness, altho’ most of the i)urs- 
es had h(‘(ui cleared out by De. Savereux, whose run of luck 
never stop}»ed for an instant. 

He played on with imlilference, hlundoring and drowsy with 
the wine, full' glasses of which he keiit [Kuiriug into his sto- 
mach already o\erload(‘tl with good cheer, the more he saw 
fortune determined to favor him. 

11() had nev(u* had such good luck and he began to get 
tired, for the jiloasure of a gamhlor consists entirely in the 
nlternafiiuis of' loss and gain w hich kei'j) hi< spirits ever on 
tlui ahu’t uiul cans(i him to experience ever ikmv emotions: a 
player, condeinncd to alw ays w in, would soon he di‘^gusiod of 

Bavorcu X whom the bottle made morelively and boastful than 
usual, drank and talked by himself as niiicli as all tlu' rest. 

He would gladly liave thrown up the dice, if he had not 
Jiad the mouthy of his friends in his hand and especially that of 
Y^ves de (.'urson, A\h<) was determined, as the rest Avere, to 
play and loose on eredit. 

“ Companions aao are all good players,” said Saverenx, 
whose eyes Avinking and Avatering only longiHl to be shut al- 
togethei*, “ yes, the most gallant players in Christendom.” 

“ We j)lay like children” interrupted De Cnrson irritated at 
losing so steadily and more and more overcome Avith the ardor 
for p1ay,Avhich he refused todroAvn in Avine. “ Four hundred 
gold crowms — a mere nothing !” 

“Four hundred gold crowns!” replied Savereux “I have 
played every day for the last ten years, look you, and I never 
possessed so large a sum.” 
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“ What then is now, if so ploase you, tlie revenue of the do- 
mains of Savereux “ My domains!” 1-ep]ied Savereux with a 
loud burst of laughter, “ 1 am nolde liecaii^e my late honor- 
ed father was, and because lie einioblc^d my molher; but I 
have no patrimony except my sword, whlcli liiir. made me 
what 1 am, to wit, an ensign in the regiment of Jlessirele 
Chevalier d’ Aiiguulenie. 1 exjiect no heritage, and am content 
with Ifee income of my pay and my play, jirovided the wine 
is fresh and plenty of it.” • 

“ Indeed ! I ought to be ashamed and sorry tlius to take the 
bread out of your mouth ; I will not play any longer w ith you.” 

“ Ila ! gossip, do you jeer ? but pur Dim ! I am richer than 
you just iiow, and it is not me who is playing on credit.” 

“ Do you mean to say that my promise is w^ortli less tlian 
metal pieces” replied Yves De (Jursoii, vexed and confused 
at tliis allusion to the pi escnt stab' of liis [uirse ” 

llolfl” he added delachiug his cliaiii of gold and flinging 
it on the table “ look at what represents and guarantees my 
debt till to-morrow” 

“Humph! jMori'^ieur !” answ'cred Savereux flrmly, “do 
you take me for a Jew, loinling on ph'dges “ Wot at all. 
Monsieur, but it suits me to slake against you this jewel, 
which cost t]ii ’(‘0 thousand 

“ 1 will play for anything you like, ])rovided it is on promise, 
and that thi'. eliiiiji remains round } our nock.” 

“ JiCt us play at first for this cli.iin, wdiich you shall give 
me hack for tliree liundn’d gold crowns, if I lose it.” 

“ f w ill <loit not to contradict you, but on condition that 
we di'iiik a little for health’s sake.” 

“ J)j’iiik with all your heart, mon maitre^ and play — play. 
It ia not late yet C 

“ Half j)ast ton !” re[)lied one of the company, leaning on 
the table and half asleep. 

“ Who is knocking below^ ?” 

“ The cliain is mine !” said Savereux w ithout looking at the 
dice which he had throw n out of the box. 

“ A'^ay, not the chain, but the three liundred crowms, of 
wliicli it is the pledge.” said Yves de Curson (juietly. “But 
this is mere trifling and child’s play, let us play now for flva 
hundred crow'ns of gold on the throw of the dice.” 

“ Five hundred gold crowns! Monsieur mon ami! I fancy 
you have drunk more than myself and have grown less wise.” 

“ Cannot I constrain you to w in?” said the young man hit terly. 

“ Will ! do you reproach me ? Par dieu I will play to my 
last piece.” 
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Five hundred crowns a tlirow, you gentler' on who are 
net phi/iug, you lock $it the tliivwr ai^d calcidcito ll: ? sviiis.” 

‘‘They (io noo leave oH' kaockiii;*/" o' some ouo. 

Bon ! it is i)e liosse who has returned” said another, ris- 
ing to go down to tl'e floor, 

Ifo iiad great diiliculty however iu getting as fav as tha 
window, wliich lie opened. 

Ca[)taiu ? — it is nc L l:iin — 'par la inesse it is a '-/oman i” 

“ A V Oman !” erhai t^‘:ivereur, leaving the piay, and run- 
ning idlfU' a singgering h^hior. to v\’ii’dow. 

‘‘ Como U'ck there M. do liaveiviix” r‘»oulc-d Pe Charson, 
in vexation and iuipaticnce. “ A wondcidid excuse for getting 
cir p'iayijiu;.” 

“ It is a woman on liorse lujck” said the one w^! o fii.it wont 
to the window “ Milli a servujit oehi.i'. 1*^. r.” 

“ Devil take the th.d proventsmy seeing her !” cried 

Savereux. 

lie lesTtt so recklessly out oi* too window, tk.at ho would 
Inve kdl'm, it'tiuy had not eaught hold of’ him bcdiiod. 

“ j>day all Catholic* devils cany oh* ad v omen” growled 
do (hirsoii, striking the table willi hi.s hst. 

M.idnmo, wiiat is your pleasure wuh us,” said Saveroux, 
raising his voice and saluting tiie lady who was looking up. 

“ IhMV, yir, IS ilion^ a gfintleniau ot’lirelagne uain'id Avos 
do Cm‘MOii, v\ illi you liore C’ repli(‘d the iniknown. 

81ie sj)oko this hi a. low, Iremiilous voice, and at the same 
time dii’ectod lier servant to take liold of the bridle of her 
lior: o. 

Jacques de Savereux had no sooner •attained ibis answer, 
than curif)sity, gallantry and a kind of jr/esentiincnt urged 
biin to go dow n stairs, and take a noann* view of this lady 
whose accent was to him altogether strange. 

Jfe hurried down the staircase, bumping liiiuself against 
the wall and the balustrade, like a blind man, and nearly 
falling every stop till lie got to the threshold of the front- 
door. 

The extraordinary niovcinenfs he had given his body, 
served to muddle bis brain, liy sliakiug up tlio vapours of the 
wine be had b(?eu drinking for many hours ; liis eyes wera 
shrouded, bis tongue thick and liis tlirocat dry. 

lie was not the less dotonnined to appear in this villainous 
condition, before a lady whom he did not know ; but w^ho 
had seemed to liim pretty and graceful. Notwithstanding 
this determination, which he could hardly himself account for, 
he took a long time to find the lock, to tiu*n the key and get 
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tlip door open. He would have got a heavy fall, and when 
dcwo, woi-ld not oat ily ioive got up again, if lie had not, in the 
me!: of foand the wall wliieli lie ooukl elutcliwith his two 
hands and . o pi’osor ,'o <01110 sort of resetublance of oquilihrium. 

“Ida — said he in a scareoly inhilligible voice 
“It'ipjiy is iio uh jui y ;u honor with your good grac'os.” 

L'Oiit tl duh to tinisli play in tliis inaiiuer'' cried Vves do 
Cur- on, b)Mgiuing dial fc'avereux was seeking a pretext to be 
o If vv i t ! 11 IS ' 1 nil } igs. * 

Ih' lii.d sliot down in pursuit of this gentleman, and seized 
his anil ^,i^h suoli lorce that it hold him up, when the shaky 
k\e:> could d(' so im iongor. 

“ 0 '> ir is V ui, Y ves'^ said the lady who recognized his voice, 
ai’-* jnit 1 oi* boi'C iiearoi* the door. 

‘ 0 Oiv'uo aiid oncliaiitliig iiguro!” cried Savereiix trying 
to dll- on ; .go iVom the hold of tlie young inan. “ it 

is u,>t > 1 , I.r.t souio nymph — some naiad of the Seine, 

soiii'^ i >1- d ()n»o;;c eri de .cendod on earth !’* 

"I I', ; la l x v;<o>, in truth, of groat beauty. Her face, turned 
tov V\ do Cur. on, liad I /oen suddenly liglitod up by 
the g-ii or el' lorcliob, carried by soldiers wdio were coming 
oat of iiio Tuouvro. 

Jiaapu s (10 Severeux, at tlie sight of this sweet and pen- 
sive iiL'uro \viil(*h only appeared before him for a moment 
and i > (juickiy retired iiiiu tiie darkntess, forgot tliat he was 
(b uUiv , and \ islied l ) adviiiKo into the street; but JJo Cur- 
sou would not jionuit it, and, di:i\»iug bim bark info the v(.*s- 
tilud(‘ widi more maiiagoiueiit than violence, lie laid him soft- 
ly on the .-.tones, where lu? >truggled and rolled, with terrible 
oatliii, Imt without being able to get up again. 

VVliiW he was exliau>tiug hiius(df'iu efforts to rise and get 
anothev view oftlie eharuiing woman, he stored nj) with care 
in Ids heart the recollection of tlie pretty head — the regular 
featiin^s — the blue ("ye< lull ofcltdicac.} — the pale clieeks mark- 
ed with tears — the fair hair wliose tres-es Jiad e^aped from 
the scojfion of v<dvot, under which the ladies of tnc day im- 
prisoned tludr luxuriant locks. 

The scojjion, a coif in the shape of a ludmet, surmounted 
by a cap of velvet witli an aiyndta and fastening of gold, 
Wits not tlie only sign which indicated birth and distinguished 
rank in the unknown, for she could not fail to be of the woi- 
/es\5(? 1 )y being clad in black silk w ith lace of gold, and by 
w earing a robe a vertngaks^ that is to say, filled out round tlie 
loins w ith wdiale bone, and paddings of horsehair, which, by 
contrast, gave more delicac^y and elegance to the shape. 
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The sumptuary laws of Charles IX. were stricter than 
of any ot his ih-edeeessors, au«l during his reign, uo 
bounnoUr, not even the wife of a magistrate w procuretir 
\ioul# have exposed herself to paying a fine, by mcreasiug 
the a oi her dress, by triumung it witli velvet or gold and 
siivtu' i)ini, or oy woarnig doruren rii /« teh', as tho^ edict said, 
aganisi, vmicii no delbnce could have been put lu in law by a 
young lady n no a^iiicared thus in jmblic, ivilli an enamelled 

necki^vce iuid u.u-en.‘is. /. » • i »» 

“ Bon : Anne what do you come here fur said Yves 

do CuI*^ull, Avlio had approaches ijor, bo us nut to ho hoard. 

“1 ^vaiil lu Know winth lias bocoino ol yon,” she replied 
timidly “ and wiiy yon do not retnin.^ r i 4. 

‘‘ And what do ^on wisii to hecoine of me : he replied not 

concealing his vexation and inip. 4 .tieiice. i -n 

“ iJo not lie angry, lell me juiiier it M. de 1 ardaillan is 

not vvii li ’ 1- 1 1 . • I* 

raruaihan ! he sleeps at the Louvre, did henot inform 

W‘s, ))y IcUer,” she replied hlusliing, “ he told mo in this 
episllc.UiaL ilie king of Aavurro, fearing that lie would not 
be sullicieidiy in saloty at ms lodgings, lortlie) expect an oat- 
Ijrealv oi ilu^ poo]»ie, liuu ordoroii iiiiii to pass me iiigut at tht) 
Louvre, wuli tlio other officers of the house of tiio king of 


^“f^yVhy then do you ask nows of Pardaillan.” “Because 
I douliled Its Irtilii ami i'eai-ed Uiai he would olay in llie town, 

and hampiet and play with you.” 

“ 1 do not lian.piot or play replied Be Curson, pretending 
to he irritated tiiat lie might conceal his eiiii)aiTa.-.smeut. 
“ J’est take curious women uudjianceex where are you go- 


Ulg lion 1 . . > , 1 -11 

° uut is it not time to return to one s bed, especially 

when one lias beime one a journey of iialf a league.” 

“ Very well and what good was there m your coinnig; your 
motlier wtil be emagea at your ruiming about the streets.” 

“ Slio sleeps and suspects nothing. 1 was greatly rejoiced 
at the approach of M. do i’urdailian’s arrival, till his letter 
took irom me all hope of seeing him. If even you had come, 
to remove my disijuietude { 1 Avas so troubled that I could 
not sleep. 'Iheii loo, they said throughout the Faubourg that 
the people were Stirl ing, and some way off, the city seem- 
ed oil tire, on account of the lights m the windows of the 
bouses, so 1 mounted my horse without taking time tochange 
iiiy dre&s, and I have crossed the river. 
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You have more courage, ma than the wife of an old 

Capifaine de reiti'esJ*' • 

“ I came from tlie house of our poor Admiral, where I 
learnt that you were supping herewith the Catholics.” " 

“ ^V"hat matter ? I tliink you are a little rash to meddle 
thus ^^ith my aitairs !” 

“ Ten struck cn the Palace clock, as I passed over the 
Pont an Clwnge'^ 

“Ten or midnight, I care*not, I shall not retire before 
day.” ^ 

“ What ! mon umi^ will you not Jiccompany me, wdll you 
not jiim]) on tlie saddle before me ?” 

“ No, by heaven, you shall return as yon came and to- 
morrow you can bo re])rimanded at leisure.” 

“ Yves, iny friend, you are not in a good temper. Oh 
7non T>iou, how shall I return ?” 

“ Pierre are you well armed ?” asked De Carson roughly 
of the servant who held the liorse’s Inidle. 

“ A dagger, a sword and two pistols Sir” was the servant’s 
reply, — he liad served in the calvinist army. 

“ And you can use them well, — he off (piickly and hence- 
forth pay less attention to the caprices of a fool 1” 

In ])ro7iouncing those words with coldness and severity, he 
turned his hack on the young woman, re-entered the house 
and closed tlie door. 

The unknown, whom this roughness on tlie part of Do 
Curson, had deo]>ly wounded, remained a moment undecided 
and stupifit‘d : she watched the floor in tlie hope of seeing it 
re-o])en, and she still Thought she should not go alone : you 
could hear the murmur of her stifled siglis. 

The door not o])ening however at the end of two or three 
minutes, she was vexed at having waited so long, she raised 
up her head, dried her tears, flung over her face the veil 
attached to her scoffion, and drew up the bridle of her animal 
so quickly, that the servant was nearly thrown over by the 
horse, who set off at a gallop. 

(^7h be continued, J 
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Vir bonus cst quis ?” 

Horace. 

In the article hetnled “ Military lliots^^ in our last number, 
the subject of the inefficiency of the Native Officers of the 
army and their want of will to* assist their English superiors 
in a case of emergency or otlicrwiso, was slightly touched 
upon. We now purpose to treat this important subject more 
at length and to point out, the salutary effects of a radical 
change as regards this peculiar genus of the service. 

In commencing, let us trace the career of one of these 
“troublesome old women/^ tlie Native Officer as he now is. 

At an early age he leaves the paternal fields, to be enlisted 
a raw lad, not knowing bis right band from his left. He is 
knocked about on the Hegimeiital Parade Ground till he 
becomes acquainted with the mysteries of Manual and Pla- 
toon, marching and countermarching. When at length 
emancipated from the -Drill Tustructors’s raltan, he joins the 
ranks of tlic company to which he is posted, and for a long 
term of years, performs the ordinary routine of duty recpiired 
from a sepoy. He rllonds the Regimental scliool if he 
pleases, during leisure hoiiiS, and leanis how to scrawl his 
name in characters scarcely legible to liiinself. This is the 
sum total of his educational acquirements and but few, very 
few, are an ex(*eption to this rule. 

True the iual(?riel of the Britisli anViy and tliose of Rus- 
sia, Aiuitria and other continental armies, is for the most part 
the ignorant clodliopping bumpkin of whatever country 
he may belong to ; but the system of promotion is not the 
same. There, the inei^itorious private soldier alone is raised 
to the noii-conuiiisdoiied rank, and can but obtain his com- 
mission through a long course of the most exemplary con- 
duct, or by signalising himself in some remarkable manner : 
and many there are, who having thus risen from the ranks 
on their individual merits, ha\e step by step, attained the 
highest grades of tlieir profession, and are distinguished or- 
naments of it. 

But to return to our lambs, the Native Officers. The Sepoy, 
after having served for many years as a private, is promoted 
in his turn, according to seniority on the Roll, to Naick, then 
to Havildar, and when almost incapable of performing his 
duties satisfactorily, in that rank even, owing to age and 
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infirmity of body and mind, he hobbles into the higher one, 
and receives the increased pay of a 0ommissioned Officer. 
As such he is neither ornamental nor useful. His motto is 

otium cum dignitate.** He literally does as little as he can, 
his only occupation being to count the days as they roll by, and 
bring him nearer to the goal of all his hopes, the period, 
when he can retire on the munificient pension his higher rank 
entitles him to. Worn out, old and decropid, lie looks for- 
ward to the Invalids asliishav^ of rest. Ho has a continual 
hankering after his home, and becomes unmindful of the 
interests of the masters, whose bounty liiiusolf and his heirs 
are to enjoy. Immediately the ci-devant Sepoy reaches the 
rank of I^ubadar he consults nought else but his own ease. 

Arc men then, like these, of an ago, when in the course 
of nature, activity, endurance of fatigue, elasticity of body and 
mind have totrilly failed them, fitted to hold the situation of 
Native Officers, so very responsible a one in our Native 
Army. 

Their infirmity of body and imbecility of mind renders 
them fit subjects for caricature when evolutionising on Parade, 
but the matter is a more serious one, when a Jlegiment actu- 
ally takes the field encumbered by a score of then absolutely 
useless, grumbling old women ! 

An army is a machine and unless a machine remains per- 
fect in all its parts, il will not act properly, it becomes in time 
useless and falls lo pieces. 

Tlie hinges uf that vast inacliine th^ Native Army are its 
Native Othcers. They ought to he tlui coimecting liTik be- 
tween the Sepoys and^he European Officers. 

But when the hinges are rusty and will not act, however 
good the other component parts of the machine may be, It will 
soon cease to work correctly. 

The present system of indiscriminate promotion from the 
private ranks of the Native Soldiery, to the commissioned one, 
is the cause of the machinery being rendered imperfect. The 
Native Officers are deeply encrusted witli rust, and will not 
act in concert, wliere they should, and lliat not merely from 
the causes already enumerated, but from other corrosive 
grounds. 

The fact of their having risen from the ranks, which con- 
tain numbers of their sons, brothers and other relations, and 
conseauently the terms of familiarity and intimacy they are on 
with tnem, cause their petty interests to be so interwoven with 
those of the men amongst whom they live, that they would 
rather screen an offender and feign ignorance of a bad charac** 
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ter, than make their immediate superior acquainted with the 
circuinsfnnee. TheirU)eing thus linked with the men, pre- 
cludes tlie intercourse, the confidence which ought to exist 
between the Native and the European Officer. Their course of 
duty is plain, they ought to use the very great influence they 
thus possess with the men, to act in concert with and support 
tlieir English superior. But do they act so ^ Do they im- 
part the accurate knowledge they have of* the men’s habits 
and characters and very movements to their Englisli Officers ? 
No ! It is that very familiar and intimat(3 footing they are 
on, with the private Sepoys, which does notpermit them to do so, 
not to mention a regard for their own precious old hones, 
\vluch sometimes prevents them from giving an insight into 
particulars they are acquainted with, even when questioned 
and urged. 

Anotlier evil resulting from the present systeiu of promo- 
tion is, that a low caste man (of wdio^n notwithstanding all the 
orders on the subject, there are still many in the army) gets 
his commission, as Avell as any other. This man is looked 
down u[)ou ami far from respected, by oven the private of a 
higher caste, and remains thus, though nominally in rank a 
su})(3rior, actually an inferior. 

The English Officer might perhaps acquire more direct in- 
fluence, with the men of* his immediate ti'oops or company, 
irrelative of the Native, by mixing more with them &c., but 
yet, the lattej’, should he his medium, his riglit hand in the 
undertaking. This, the present class of Native Oilicer, in 
the line either of lioi-se or foot will never ho. How is it that 
Irregular and Local Regiments with -whom there are only 
thriio European Officers are so avcU managed? Simply, be- 
cause their body of Native Officers are men of a different 
stamp, still young and aertive in mind and body. Proof is on 
record of how much better men of this kind perform their 
duty. VVe w ill give an instance hero. 

It 110 doubt, lives in the memory of our readers, that in 
the year 1848, a conspiracy was discovered at Lahore. It 
originated of course w ith the Seiklis, hut they w^ero not the 
only parties concoriiod. Amongst the consj>irators, were 
many others, whose participation in it, became a crime of a 
deeper dye from the fact of tlieir liaving sworn fidelity to 
those, whom they were now plotting to over throw ; nay they 
wore actually at the time eating the salt of the Hon’ble Com- 
pany their masters, for, tliey were none other, but our 
own Sepoys who were thus engaged in a base and trea- 
clicrous plot, to get rid of all their European bu- 
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periors in the Punjab. There was not a single Native Regi- 
ment quartered at Lahgro tow.ards the l;loso of* 1847 and the 
commencement of 1848, in whose ranks tliei’o wore not some, 
who attended tlie secret mootings, conv^onc'd for tlie purpose 
of fixing on the best method, of carrying the miirdei’oiis i 
design into effect ! ^Jliat all wlio went, wore nut tupially 
culpable we are well aware. Many no doubt did so out of 
curiosity, otiiors fiw the sake of the “ honorarium” they 
received for sv/elJiiig llio numbers assembled, l>y their pre- 
sence. Some, we know from records subsequently found, 
Avere totally indifibrent to the issue of the treasonable 
undertaking, as tliey availed themselves of the furlough 
granted about that period, and went to tlanr re^})ectivo 
homes. The inference that the avIioIo or at all events tlie 
majority of the Native Arinv Avere cognizant of AAhat was 
going on, is easily drawn. \Vere the Native Ofiicers alone, 
left shrouded in profound ignorance ! 

No ! For tlic discovery of this plot Avhich might have 
ended so tragically and fatally was owing to tvA'o Native 
Commissioned OHicers, * 

But those were not a brace of suporannualod, hnhocile 
automatons Avho having risen from the ranks and gone jiro- 
gressively through the degrees of Naick of llavildar, and 
who, although they took no part in the troasonaiile pro- 
ceedings, AA’ere themselves, on account of the consanguinity 
and other relations in Avhich they stood to the con, pii ators, 
sleepily and tacitly, hatching treason ! No! Away Avilhtliem ! 

The native officers, wo allude to in this instance, as having 
thus boldly perfonu'd tlndr iluty, and cleverly given informa- 
tion to the aurtborities of tbe secret midnight meetings — which 
had come to their knoAvledge — are two native (jentlemm. 

One was the Woordie Major of the 7th Irregular Cavalry, 
a young, active, intelligent man, in whose society jileasuro 
could be found, — a man Avith a soul above tlie Bazar price 
current, and the iiiinistoring to the Avants of Braniins, 

The otlier aa^es a perfect gentleman, both in antecedents 
and manner; as young in years as many an Ensign. Jfe 
held a commission in the (hiidc corps. We remember per- 
fectly well seeing him at Lahore, adroitly managing a spirited 
horse — a magnificent Cashmere shaAvl gracefully wound round 
his Avaist, both of which, liorseand sIuiavI had been presented 
to him as tokens of approbation for his conduct in aiding to 
discover and secure the traitors. 

These are the sort of men required as Native officers, 
throughout the whole of the army. Men who are not in the 
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autumn and winter of their days, but yet in the spring time 
of life ; who enter on their career andr the arena of their la- 
bors, wlieii receiving their commissions; not those who have 
given up tJje struggle and are laying themselves down to 
•rest. 

)ic :fs 

Numerous would the advantages be, one tlie sequent of the 
other, arising from the substitviliou of men of good blood, 
with their powers both mental and physical unimpaired, and 
possC'Sed of some general information, for the pj*esent genus 
of Native Officer, with voice broken, wind short, chin double 
and wit single. Who can for an instant doubt, that the beha- 
viour oftlie Sejmys, both in peace and war, would be greatly 
influenced by Ijaving men of that stamp immediately over 
them, and ever wltli tbeui ; and that their presence would 
lead to vast improvement in the internal economy of each 
troop or (‘.oinpany, and thus tend to render many Kogiiuonts 
more efficient than they now are. 

Men, geiitloiiioii if you ])lease, such as there, would in truth 
become, the connecting link between the European officers 
and the Native Soldiery. Sir Charles Na{)ier in one of his 
General Orders, enjoined the English Officer to associate as 
much as possible with his Native eoiumissioued brethren. 
But how can this be done at present? Tlio latter themselves 
shun any friendly intercourse. ()vviug to their total want 
of education and their low origin, they feel uncomfortable 
wdien seated in tlie presence of their superior and look upon 
him with a susj)icious eye, when lie invites lliem to converse 
upon the only topic on which they are capable of giving any 
information, viz., the habits and characters of difterent men, 
belonging to their respective companies, occurrences in the 
lines &c. &c., 

Undtn* these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at, 
tliat the European officers themselves, feel it to be a waste 
of time, endeavoring to instil feelings of mutual friendship and 
confidence, into tlie minds of men like these who are actually 
inferior to in position, and under the orders of the European 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Regt. This fact goes to 
prove, what a nonentity the Native Officer of the present 
day is. 

Now, the society of an educated native of good family and 
pleasing address is at all times agreeable, and were the Native 
Officers composed of such, they and the English Officers 
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would mutually derive pleasure from being together, as fre- 
quently as possible. • • 

Their influence with the men would not be one whit the 
less, nay it would be greater, than that of the present low ig- 
norant set, and thus the great desideratum “ the connecting 
link’' would be established- There could be no difliculty in 
supplying this want of the Army. How many scions of noble 
Native families are there, who iseek employment and find no 
road open to them ; who woilld rejoice to serve in the Army 
with lionor to them-selves, and benefit to their masters. 

And, if a system were organised, whereby, young native 
gentlemen should step at once, as commissioned officers, into 
the shoos of the worn out old w^omen of the existing regime ag 
they gradually slink olf, one by one, to their comfortable well- 
feathered nest — the Invalids or Penr>lon Establishment, 
what an advantage in a financial point of view, it would be to 
the Clovernment ! 

If once the majority of Native Officers wore hale, young 
men, the influx of dccrcpid Subadars and Jemadars upon that 
already overburthened Establishment woidd cease, and the 
saving thereby elfocted to the state would be consideralde. 

Commissions miglit be held out as a premium to the youths 
of good family, studying at the several Government Colleges. 
This would again lie the me«ans of bestowing an additional 
benefit upon the Native Community at large, for many re- 
ceive an excellent education at these seats of learning, who 
from the paucity of employment to be found for them, are af- 
terwards cast upon the wide world. 

A number are at this present moment students at Roorkee 
College, where tliey are taught surveying engineering &c. 
Roorkee is, so to speak, a Military College. A late General Order, 
permits Officers of the Army under certain restrictions to go 
through a course of scientific study there. Why then, should not 
a portion of this extensive and admirable institution be set apart 
as a depot, wdiere young natives intended for the commissioned 
ranks of the non-scientific branches of the Army, might re- 
ceive such instruction as would render them fit for their future 
posts ? W^o look forward to a local kind of “ Addiscombe’* 
yet, for the younger memljers of the Native gentry, from 
whence smart, active, clever native officers will be supplied 
to the army, with no ties, cares or hopes, beyond their military 
position. 

But although we advocate the entire remodelling of this 
important rank in the Service, and it is an fnd by no 
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nieniis difficult of attainment, however gradually broughu 
a])out, yet wo would nbt have it, entirely to exclude the meri- 
forious private Sepoy or non-eonmiissioned officer from any 
cliaiK'e of promotion to a higher grade ; — for tlie exclusion 
of merit or crtj)ability from the liigjiest point to be obtained, 
is a defei t in the apidicalion of principles of social economy 
common to all institutiuns,aiid would be a very great one in 
the ?*iative Army. 

Outlie other band the bohHng out of commissions, as a 
reward for a long term of exemplary behaviour or gallant con- 
duct, instead of granting them on the present system accord- 
ing to seniority on the Roll, would be productive of tlie most 
beneficial results and serve as a check to many of the latent 
evils at present existing. It would act as a spur to both 
nuMi and non-commissioned officers, they would vie with each 
'oihoi in the ])erfornianco of their duties, instead of as now 
going through what is imposed upon them, with as little trou- 
ble 1o themselves as possible; some emulation would be cre- 
ated amongst them, to render themselves fit for entrance 
into a Inglun* and moi’e respectable class of the social com- 
inimity, which, liowover, tlie present Native Commissioned 
rank scarcely is except in name and pay. Thus, a marked 
improvement would be brought aliout, in the tone and 
spirit of every llegiment in the Service. 

Ill opposition to the points we have advanced, it may be 
said that to attempt such a radical change would cause a ge- 
neral fooling of disatisfaciion in the army. We mantain that 
it would not, and as evidence to supjiort our assertion we 
could bring forward cases of young Native commissioned 
Officers of high caste who were appointed direct in that capa- 
city from Shah Soojali’s service to the Company’s. 

Tliero are injtny such in our Army and we have reason to 
believe, that they are hy far the most efficient of tlieir class, 
and more respected both by officers and men, than two thirds 
of their numerous, ancient brethren in arms. This, again, 
serves to strengthen our arguments, in favor of the infusion 
of yonn|v blood of good family, into the Native commissioned 
ranks of ihe army. 

VVe will now take leave of this subject for the present, 
confident tliat the majority of our readers, will agree with us 
m our opinion, as to o » 


Vir bonus est quis ? 
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" Wo pine for wlimt is not.** 


SHELLET. 

There is an old game at tli« Christmas tide, 

A trinket in some corner snug to hide, 

While one unknowing of the secret place 
Is bid as best he may, the prize to trace. 

The only clue his wandering steps whicli guides. 

Is given by her who at the lute presides. 

For when he hears the spot, with swelling chords, 
Her friendly instrument a hint affords, 

But wheVi his feet a false direction take. 

In faintest tones it murmurs his mistake. 

Ah ! thus I wander with unstable mind. 

Seeking for something that I cannot find. 

And like the lute, thy pregnant melody 

0 natftre ! seems a guiding tone to me, 

Yes, what I seek is nearer on the shore 
Where the wild waters of thy ocean roar : 

Nearer when on the mountain vast and drear, 

Thy tempest strain of liberty I hear : 

More distant, in the close and crowded mart, 

Where haggard faoes speak the sordid heart. 

And thy sweet notes can scarce an echo wake 
Such clink and clank the money-changers make : 

And further still where madness, miscalled mirth. 
Does what it can to make a hell of earth. 

Where aching heads and many a broken heart 
Consjure to lie and act the joyous part : 

There faint and wavering is thy stranger voice 
So loud our vices, would they fain rejoice. 

But ah ! sweet nature, trusting to thy measure 

1 near the spot, but never find the treasure ! 

Rest ! my perturbed soul, the search is vain 
Barth cannot give thee that thou sighest to gain. 

M. 


w 
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ITiider tlio brliof that tliere is nothing so fatal to the inter- 
e.-ts of a periodical as to be received in silence, we gladly wel- 
come criricisin of whatever nature it may be, giving a decided 
preference liowever, to tluit which is favourable. But there 
are some strictures which as they should certainly not be light- 
ly made, so neither sliould they' be indifferently received ; and 
if a Magazine which started with the recognition of Cliris- 
tian principles, has on the pid)lication of its third number 
inciirnvl tlie (diarge of advocating infidelity, tliere must be 
some misbehaviour on the one side or some misreiiresentatioii 
on the other. 

The article which has roused the champions of orthodoxy 
was one whicli appeared last month, entitled “ Early Educa- 
tion,” and the sentence in it which has created most alarm, 
and which fortunately for those whose criticism is founded on 
isolated jiassages stood in a convenient, readable position at 
the top of a pag(? — was this, “ Perhaps no more blighting 
curse ever atHicted humanity, than eaily religions edneatiou,” 
Tiie^e words have been taken, in private letters to ourselves, 
as well as in a nc>vs ])aper, as a text for the charge that a deliber- 
ate atteni})t bad been made, to sap tlie groundwork of mo- 
rals and to ignore tbo value of religion. 

Rowland Hill found ‘Tojuiot come down" in the New 
Tc^shirnent, and indecfl what sentiment could you not find in 
any writings, if you deliberately disregard the context ? 

The subject of his paper bad led the writer to touch on bow 
tlie Hindoo father inculcated his creed into the youthful mind 
ofhissoii, and how, to counteract this, the Missionary was 
anxious to inculcate Cliristianity, and liow in the writer’s opi- 
nion this system was not likely to succeed, because it was 
Christianity inculcated by exciting the imagination, not by ap- 
pealing to the reason, or enlisting the affections. 

Then passing to the subject of early education in general, 
lie show'ed how certain opinions had been perpetuated by the 
plan of sowing them in the mind in its tender state, and how 
he thought this a bad system. Now of course the writer 
knew that in designating this a bad system, he was opposing 
the principles of one party, namely tlie Church of Rome. But 
though a pledge had been given that no theological animosity 
should ever disgrace the pages of this journal, it had never 
been intended, nor indeed is it possible to avoid the expression 
of secular opinions which, must sometimes clash with existing 
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religions systems. We say secular advisedly, ^^eeaiise we 
contend that the arti('le*in question was a purely secular one. 
Rome conceiving herself to be the depository of all Christian 
truth holds, and logically holds, that it is lier duty to transmit 
her doctrines in the most complete integrity to posterity, and 
she knowsthere is no better way of doing this, than by inculcating 
them in earliest youth. 

Well — opposing this systeiiv but without oflering an opi- 
nion on the truth or falsehood of any religious doctrines 
whatever, th0*writer, expressing his belief in the right of pri- 
vate jiulgement and the responsibility of tlie individual to 
(nxl, advocates the inculcation of CjiiasriAN Morality, 

Secular education, in whudi be it reinend)ered, we include 
(■hristian morality*’ p. 290) to the j)ostponement of those 
doctrines which if they are to bo ap|>r('hended by the reason, 
be thinks, shouhl not be djscn'5se<l till tlie reason is nialiin*. 

TIow a i)Crson who believes that religion is a thing which 
is not to be ai)i)relieiided, that the Bible is not to bo put into 
each man's band for him to lind out his own articles, but on 
tlie contrary, thinks it is a system of opinions to be believed 
at all liHzai’ds, and therefore that the l)est way is to forestall 
difficulties by biassing (be reasoning ])owers^ bow such a per- 
son can call liimself a Protestant, we cannot possibly conceive. 
IVot for tins, we bold, did tlie Fathers of the lloforniatioii 
fight the tight suj*cly not for this. 

Such then was all the writer expressed and such views, 
iitamely t)iat tlui Christianity Avbicb is rilfen in thc^ iSIew 
Testament should be submitted to the reason and will satisly 
the demands of reason, are the views that strerigtlien our 
belief that if the clergy of the Clnircb of England stiouid pull 
their own church al)Out their ears, and if our prote.stant dis- 
senters who have refused to join issue witlT secular edm^atioii, 
should be unable to stem tlie tide of tlie cold ]diilosopliy of 
France and( Germany, that still at tlie last, Christian truth will 
shine out on its own merits — a beacon amidst the general gloom. 

But supposing these views to he quite incorrect, supposing 
early religious education is one of the greatest blessings ex- 
isting, supposing that tlie New Tosiamont requires tlie light 
of tradition and cannot he underwood by itself — then our 
writer’s opiniorts are wrong. Ana what then 't a man may 
he an excelleut Christian and yet he wrong. We may presume 
that the majority of our readers consider Edward Irving for 
example to have been utterly wrong, — but no one doubts his 
Christianity. There was not one single word in our article, we 
unhesitatingly declare, that indicated the slightest disposition to 

4 
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impeach the truth or undervalue the importance of the reli- 
gion of the New Testament. 

If the style was bold and wanting in forbearance, let it be 
censured on that account. We can approve of a Bickersteth 
or a Gumming, whilst we languish under the baldness of the 
one, or sicken under the rhetoric of the other; and the" 
principle may be applied in smaller cases. 

The charge of infidelity is one which will never be Ifghtly 
brought by any except those who think it a light charge to 
bring. A man who considers it does not matter a toss of a 
button whether you believe in God or not, is not particular in 
exapaining whether you do so or otherwise, because he con- 
si(Ws it a trifling subject. 

In exact proportion as a person is impressed with the value 
of Christianity, so will he also be impressed with the desolation 
of those without it, and he who attaches the fullest and sad- 
dest interpretation to the term infidel, is the very last who 
would wantonly apply it to others. 
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** Cuttings and shreds of learning, with various fragments and points of wit, 
nra drawn together and tacked in any fantastic form.” 

Lord Suaftksbury. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOBACCO PLANT. 


An account of the Tobacco plant (extracted from the Muklizun-ool adveeah' 
of Hukeem Mahomed Hdoseiii, son of Mahomed Hadee published 1183 Uijree.) 


The term Tohaceo (here comes a specification of the Ara- 
bic diacritical points by wliich its pronunciation is defined) 
is rendered in Tiirkislj “ Tutiin” and in Hindee is rendered 
“ Bujriih i Bhnng.’’ Hukeem Meer Mahomed Moumin has 
given the following account of the properties and uses of 
Tobacco in his “ Tohfut ool momineen/’ 

Tobacco belongs to the class of mountain “ Mahee Zuhrujs”’*^ 
also styled “ Quloomus.” Tobat^co resembles in appearance 
the 3rd order of “ Quloomus” and as regards its poisonous 
properties has been classed with the Mahee Zuhriij. The 
3rd order of Quloomus has been thus described. Its leaves 
resemble the leaves of the cabbage plant, or rather a little 
larger covered with a glutinous liquid : its branches exceed 
a yard in length, — its seeds are small, of a red colour iitclin- 
ing to purple, and generated in pods. Others thus <lescribe 
the introduction of .the plant. In the days of Hukeem 
Booqrat, when the plague prevailed, tlie Hukeem caused 
quantifies of an herl> to be burnt in tlie ravines round 
about tlie city, and the smoke arising therefrom was so bene- 
ficial that the plague did not approach a single individual — 

* ** Mahee Zuhruf* — This is a persiaii word, equivalent to tho Arabic 
"Sum-oos-Sumuk (wliich signifies "the poison of fislios) — In Turkish it 
is designated " Siiqurqoo burooquee.'^ It i.<3 a plant wliicli emits milk on in- 
cision — its branches exceed a yard in length — its leaves spread along the ground, 
its flower is of a yellowish tinge — at the extremities of its branches shoot out 
sprouts as in the Cypress — the bark is yellowish and pungent and used for modi- 
cines. The Malice Zuhruj when pounded and dropped in wator attracts Ashes 
who come up to the surface and bite at it. It is luxating and causes dryness in 
the 3rd degree. I^cts as a powerful purgative upon phlegmatic constitutions, 
removes flatulence, Rnd does good to gout and rheumatism and other like com. 
plaints. When mixed with water and applied as a paste, it removes phlcgmatio 
inflamations, melancholy, and dropsy. When eaten it is mixed with sugar to 
the extent, of 4^ mashas (the native apothecary’s measure), and when mixed up 
with other ingredients and prepared for decoction, 10^ mashas of it are taken. 
Its effect is injurious to the excremental intestines, buttheinjiiry can easily be re- 
medied by the use of Kuteera (a gum resembling Traga««uth) and Nishasta 
(starch) and Aneeson (Anise-^seed.) 
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tlio lior!) alludofl to belonged to the clasis denominated “ Qu- 
Jooiiiiis” — tlie eflicac/ wliich that he*rb possessed is found in 
Tohncci) ; — in every city in which Tobacco is extensively coh- 
siiniod, the plague gradually diminished, the herb is not found 
in these da3's — and God only knows the true properties of 
this herb. Be it known that Tobacco is classed among the 
recently discovered medicines, it having been discovered 
but 300 years ago, while it may be saifl to have been in 
general use only 200 years.^ A race of Europeans, who 
imported it from America (Erz judeed) carried quan- 
tities of the seed and leaves towards Eeran and Ilindoos- 
t.an, and from these Countries it found its way all over the 
world to such an extent that it is probable, at the present 
time, there is not a single Country or City or village where 
it is not used, — it is either smoked in the Hooqa, or eaten, 
or taken as Snuff and is either a product of those very coun- 
tries or is imported from other places at extravagant j)rice.s. 

It is reported that it-was first introduced into hkn*an in the 
reign of tlie Emperor Shah Abbas the II. and into Hindoos- 
tan about the clos<^ of the reign of Akbar and tlie commence, 
luent of that of Johangeer, 

There are various (pialities of Tobacco — the best plant is 
that w'hiidi bears large leaves thickly crowded oji each olluu’ 
in lairs, of a sliarp aromatic odour, colour y ellow mixed with 
red and having juirple spots besprinkled on the leaves — it is 
found in Karceon, (lazuroon. Toon, Hulub, Bulkh, in Mool- 
tan, and sometimes in other places. Among the Superior 
'Jobaccos may be classed those designate, d “ Amanut Khaiiee” 
and “ Bunarsee” as well as the tiie 1st quality Tobacco of 
Surat. That used for smoking in the Hooqa is mixed uj> 
with Goodh (Treacle) an inferior kind of Sugar, and the prepa- 
rfition much used by the people of the North West, the Dec- 
can and Bengal. They take the Tobacco leaf add to it an 
ecpial or a little larger proportion of the treacle, pound the 
whole together, then knead the compound, and throw the 
same into an earthen pot which is buried under ground, or 
in horse-dung and kept there a few days in order to produce 
dei’ompositioii. 

The pot is afterwards wdthdrawui, a small quantity of the 
prepared tobacco is taken and placed in a Gkilum, over this 
are placed red hot coals, and the smoke is inhaled throiigli the 
Hooqa. When the fire is in immediate contact with the 
tobacco, the orientals denominate the Chilum a “ Soolfa,’’ 

* Tho rirrumstance of Tobacco abounding and being extensively known in 
Eeran. Tooran, and Hiiidoosstan is attributable to the enterprising spirit of the 
Portuguese. 
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but the higher ranks generally smoke the “ Tuva” which is 
eithelilnade of silver or^ earth. The “Tuva” is a round bit 
of tile to one face of wliich is attached* a ball of Tobacco, of 
about one tola weight, called “ Goorakoo.'’ The ball is 
placed on the Chiluiu iiiverterl, so as to leave tlie “ Tuva” 
up])er-inost ; on the upper surface of the "J'uva is placed red 
hot charcoal, and then the smoke of the IIoocpi is inhaled. 
Some persons ^of rank add spikenard to the Tdjacco to give 
it a tragraiico and others of^ delicate taste, add the peel of 
apples, and if that he not at hand, a small tpiantity of apple 
or quince preserve. .In oacli of these cases the mixture is 
placed in an earthen pot, the month being closed, and the 
pot is placed under tlie <‘arth to expedite decomposition. 

The pot is afterwards withdrawn and a quantity of tho 
Tobacco taken out and ])laced in the Chiluni upon tlio “ Tnva” 
and smoked through the Ilooqa. The host kind of Tobacco 
adaptcnl for (loorakoo is tliat found in Blielsa in tlie Deccan. 
It is very fragrant and sold at a high ])rice — its leaves are 
small and saifron colored, and emit a glutinous liquid and lie 
in lairs upon ea(‘li other. Next in quality is the Toliacco 
found at Clninargnrh near Benares, and at Bhagulpure 
in Bengal. In the Western Provinces a species of Tobacco 
called “ gall’’ i^^ found exceedingly bitter and puTigent. 

Toliacco is boa ting and causes dryness with an intensity equal 
to theend of the3rd degree. Its effect is to cause thirst and dry- 
ness, and.it possesses a poisonous property like tho Mali(*e- 
Zuhrnj. Its smoke purifies infected atmosjiheres. It dis- 
pels Ijiid humours from tho head and is heueficial for the 
tooth aclie and for asthmas and couglis. To cat, smoke, and 
chew Tobacco is beneficial. To make a jiractice of eating 
the Goorakoo, in quantity as much as a grain of gram in the 
shape of pills, before breakfast, is good for tho health. If 
ground down to a fine powder and taken as snuff, Tobacco leaf 
has tho effect of removing bad humours from tho brains and 
long seated colds ; and it is goo<l to sneeze after taking it. 
Inhaling the smoke of Tobacco, particularly before breakfast, 
is good for constipation of the bowels. 

A powder of this substance sprinkled upon wounds caused 
hy the bite of quadrupeds causes the wound to heal ra- 
pidly. A jiastc made of this powder and the oil of roses is 
good to apply to deep rooted festering sores, and to running 
eyes — it is good to imbibe the water of the Hooqa when it 
has become yellow from excessive smoking, as a cure for the 
dropsy and snake bites, and it causes the urine to flow rapid- 
ly and the person to perspffe abundantly. 
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The dirt which accumulates at the top of the neicha of a new 
Hooqa, boiiij^ made into a wick, or being well spread liver a 
cotton wick and appliea on an old and ‘^obstinate sore will cause 
the sore to fill up after the 3rd or 4th or at most the 6th ap- 
plication. 

If this dirt is applied to the eyes, as Soorma (Antimony) 
is applied, whether dry or moist it will remove dim sighted- 
ness — smoking Tobacca mixed up with Sumaloo leaves 
is beneficial for asthma and deep seated coughs, and dimness 
of the eyes produced by colds and bad humours. Toba<fico 
acts injuriously upon the heart and brains of persons of hot 
constitutions and persons affected with melancholy. It creates 
knots in the intestines, delirium, absence of mind and thickness 
of the blood ; these injurious effects are counteracted by 
the use of new milk. It is supposed to be a test of the statd 
of a man’s health, jukI it is a remarkable thing that a person 
who lias a fever on him cannot bear the smoke of Tobacco. 

Pills, draughts, ointments, medicated lozenges are prepared 
of Tobacco and extensively used, a more particular descrip- 
tion of which Avill be found in the Pharmacopeia. Be it 
known that great and respectable men, doctors, and even 
some • English residents of the Western Provinces and Ben- 
gal are in the habit of smoking the Hooqa in the. oriental 
fashion with a Tuva in the Chilum but in the land of their 
birth they do not smoke Tobacco in tliis fashion c., in the 
Hooqa. They generally use it as snuff and some. of them 
even eat the Tobacco-leaf while others smoke Cigars made of 
the same leaf. 

[We insert, this paper as throwing some light on the History of Tobacco in 
this Country, a subject alluded to in our last number. It was kindly translated 
ibr as by an able oriental Scholar.] 
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MIKE HOOTER’S J3AR| STORY’^ 


A Yaroo Skrtcii. 


Showhif/ how the hear outwitted Ike llamhei'Un, 

% a M'^ssottrinn, 

• 

‘‘ It’s no nso tiilkiii’ said Miko, ’bout your polar Rnr, 
and your Bar, and all that sort er varinont wluit you 

read a])Oiit. They aiiit no vvliar, for the big- l)]nf*k eustoiner 
that cireuinIo(Mif(»s down ifi our necko’ woods beats e’m all 
hollow. I’ve heard of some nionsiis exjdites kicked up by 
the l)rown bars, sieh as fakin’ olf a yoke o’ oxen ami eatin’ 
hujnan.s raw and all that kind o’ thing ; and Capten’ Parry 
tells ns a yarn ’bout a big whit<‘ bar, Avhat ’niiistM hissejf 
cliniin’ up the North Pole and slides down to keep his Jiido 
warm ; but all that ain’t a (nrciunstauc-o to what I’ve sasv. 

“ You see, coutiniuvl Mike” there’s no countin’ on them 
varinonts ; as Ps been usened to, for they corues as near bein 
human critters as anything 1 over see what does’nt talk. 
Why, if you was to hear anybody else tell ’Iroutthe Bar-lights 
I’ve seed you woudn’t b’leevc ’em, and if I wu'-ii’t a j)reacher, 
and could not lie none, I’d keep my fly-trap shot ’till tin* d.iy 
of judgment. 

I’ve hoard folks say as liow bars crinuot think like otlier 
human (U-itters, and they does all the sly tricks wliat they 
does, from instiiik. (roily ! what a lie ! You tell me ojie of 
’em don’t know when you’ve got a gun, and when you ain’t. 
Just wait a ininitt*, an’ my privit ’jnnion is, when you’ve beam 
me thro’ you ’ll talk t’ other side of your mouth. 

“ You see, one day, long time ago, ’fore britches come in 
fashion, I made a ’pointment Avith Ike Ilamberlin the steam 
doctor, to go out next Sunday to seek whom we coudn’t kill, a 
bar, for you know bacon Avas skace, and so was money, and 
them fellers doAvn in Mechanieshurg Avondn’t sell on tick, so 
Av^e had to ’pend on the varmints for a liviii.’ 

“ Speakin’ of Meclianicsburg, the people down in tliat ar 
mud-hole ain’t to be beat nowhere ibis side o’ Christmas. 
I’ve hearn o’ mean folks in my time an’ I’ve preached ’bout 
e’m a few ; but ever sense that feller, Ponnel, sold me a pint 

* Selected from Traits of American humour by Native Authors. Edited 
and adapted by the Author of Sam Slick. 
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of rpd-eyc whiskey, ’an half or it backer juice — for a* won- 
skin, ’«Ji tlion guv [110 a brass picayune for change, I’ve 
.stopped talkin. Why that chap was closer than the bark 
on a hickory tree ; nn if I hadn’t beam Parson Dilly say so, 
IVl of swore it wasn’t er fact, he was cotch one day stealin’ 
acorns from a blind liog. Did you ever hear how that hoss- 
fly died ? Will, never mind. It* was too bad to talk ’bout, 
but heap too good for him. 

But that ain’t what I was §poutcu”bont, as I was sayin’ 
afoiv, we had to ’pend on the varmints foj- a livin’. Well, 
Jke llamberlin, you si^e. was always sorter julous o’ine kase 
I kilt more bar nor he did ; an, as 1 was sayin’, I made 
a ’pointnieiit with Iko to go out huntin’. Then, Ike, he 
thought, he’d be kinder smart, and beat “ old Preach” (as 
them Coieboys usen to call me), so, as soon as day crack 
he hollered u[) his puppies, an’ put ! I spied wliat he was 
’bout, fur 1 hearii him lahin’ to one o’ his niggers 'bout it the 
night afore. So, I told niy gal Sal to fill my private tickler 
full o’ the old raw and ilieii fixed up an* tramped on antcr 
him, but didn’t ti»ke none o’ my dogs. 

Ike luidn’l got fur into llie cane, ’fore the dogs they ’gan 
to whine an’ turn nptlie baron their backs ; an’ bimo-by, they 
all tucked fail, an’ sortt'i* .sidled liack to war lie w^as staniii*, 

“ Sj(*k him !” say.s Ike, Imt tlio cased critters wondn’t hunt 
a lick. I soon diski vered what was the matter, for 1 kalkil- 
lated tliem enrs o’liisn wasn’t worth shucks in a bar-liglit — so 
I know ’d thar w as a liar ’bout, if 1 didn’t sec no sine. 

AV’^cll, lk(i he coaxed the dogs, an’ the more he coaxed, 
the more they w'ouldii’t go, an’ when ho found coaxin* 
wouldn't do, thou he scolded, and called e’ui some of the 
hardest namc^s ever you hearn, but the tarnation critters 
w'onldij’t budge a peg. 

“ When ho found they wouhhi’t hunt no how he could fix 
it, he begin a cussin. He didn’t know I was tliar. If he 
had er suspicioned it, he’d no more swore than he daPd to 
hiss my Sal on er washin’ day ; for you see both on ns be- 
longed to the same Church and Ike was class-leader. I 
thought I should <r Huininuxcd ! The dogs they sidled back, 
an^ Ike he cussed ; aii^ I. lay doAvn an^ rolled an^ laughed 
sorter easy to mys elf, ’till I was so full I thort I should er bust 
my biler. 1 never see ennything so funny in all my - 
life ! There was I hiyin’ down behind er log, fit to split, 
au’ there was the odgs witlv tlveit tails tW feead doNsw 

V WT arri an er pitcben' — er rippiif arf 

ail er causin’ wus nor a steam boat cap'n ! I 
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you it fairly made my liar stan on ’eend. I never see er cus- 
tomer so riled afore in nil my born d 4 ys. Yes, I did too, 
once — only onct*. It was tliat feller Arch Cooneys wliat used 
to oversee for old Beu Roach. Didn’t you know that ar’ 
hoss-fly? He’s a few! well he is. Jewhilliken, liow ho 
could whip er Nigger! and swar! whbw ! .Didn’t you ever 
hear him swar ? 

I tell yon, all the Sailors and French jiarrots in Orleans 
an’t a patchiu’ to him. I hcaAi him let out hisseU* out one 
day, an’ he was a caution to sinners, an’ whnt was wus, it was 
all ’bout nothin’ for lie wan’t ma<l a wrinkle. But all that 
ain’t neither here nor thar. 

But as 1 was sayin’ afore, the dogs they smelt bar sine; an’ 
wouldn’t budge a peg, an arter Ike had almost cussed the 
bark off ’n a dog wood ka))lin by, he lent his old Hint-lock 
riHo up agin it, and then he }>ealed off his old blanket an’ 
laid her dt)wn loo. I diskivered mischief was coinin’ for I 
never see a crittcn- sl)ow rabby like be did. Torectly I see 
him walk down to the (*reek botlom, ’bout fifty yards from 
wlu'rc bis gun was, an’ then he liegin pickin’ up ro(*ks an’ 
slingin’ um at tlie dogs like bringer ! Crackin’ didn’t be linkit 
into um? It minded me of David whalin’ (jloliab, it did ! If 
you’d er seed liini, and beam them holler, you’d er thought 
iie’der knocked the nigh sites ofl ’n every niothers son of ’em. 

But that ain’t the Hu yot. While Tke w^as cm* laminin’ tlin 
dogs, I liearii the ullHredest crackin’ in the cane, an’ J looked 
up and thar was one of the otenalist wliollopiii* bars nimmiu’ 
crack, crack, tli rough the cane an’ kerslesli over the creek, and 
stopped right plumb slap up Mhar Ikes’ guii wa^. 'J’oiajctly 
he tuck hold er the ole shooter, an’ thought J see liim tinkerin’ 
’bout the loc'k, an’ kinder uhistliii’ and blowiii’ into it. I was 
’stonished I tell you, l)Ut I wanted to see Ike out done so bad 
that I lay low an’ ko|)’ dark, an’ in aliout a minit Ike got done 
lickin’ the dogs, an’ wemt to git his gun. Jeemony, criminy ! 
if you’d only ])een war 1 was ! I do think Tke was the mad- 
dest man that ever took stuk a axe into a tree, H>r his liar 
stuck rit(j strait up, and his eyes glared like two dogwood 
blossoms ! Dnt. tho bar didn't seem to care shucks for him, 
for he jist soi the old riHe rite back agin tliesaplin’ and walk- 
ed off on his liind legs jist like any human. Then you see, 

I gin to git sorter jelus, and ser, I to myself. Mister 
Bar,” ser I, tho place whar yen’s er stauin ain’t prccacbly 
healthy, an’ if you don’t watible off from thar purty soon, 
Miris Bar will be a widder, by gum ! With that, Ike 
grabbed up ole Miris Rifle, and tuck most pertickler ain at 
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him, and by hokey, she snapped ! Now ser I, ^‘Mister Bar, 
go it, or he’ll make bacon of you !’’ 'But the varmint didn’t 
wink, but stood still as a post, with the thumb of his right 
paw on the eend of his smeller, an’ wiglin’ his t’o 'ther finger, 
thus “ (and Mike Trent through the gyration.”) “ All this 
time, Ike, he stood thar like a fool, er snappin an’ er snap- 
pin, an’ the bar he lookin’ kinder quare like, out er the cor- 
ner o’ his eye, an’ sorter lafiin’ at him. Torectly I see Ike 
take down the ole shooter, an’ ^kinder kersamine the lock,* an’ 
when he had done that, he laid her on his shoulder, and shook 
his fist at the bar, and walked toward home, an’ the bar he 
shuck his fist, an’ went into the cane brake, and then I came 
off.” 

Here all the Y aroa Boys expressed great anxiety to know 
the reason why Ike’s gun didn’t fire. 

“ Let ’s licker fust,” said Mike, “ an’ if you don’t caterpillar, 
you can shoot me* Why, you see,” concluded he, “ tlie long 
and short of it is, that the bar in our neck o’ the woods, has 
a little human in um, and this feller know^ed as much about 
a gun as I do ’bout preachin’ ; so when Ike was lickin’ the 
dogs, he jest bio wed all the powder outen the pan, an’ to 
make all safe, he tuck the flint out too, and that’s the way he 
warn’t skeered when Ike was snappin’ at him.” 



LEDLIE’S* MISCELLANY. 

, NOVEMBER, 1852. 


CAVALRY MATTERS. 

• 

( in a letter to the Editor, J 

Sir, — I have been reading lately a pamphlet, by Major 
Smyth, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, entitled “the Regular and Irre- 
“ gular Cavalry of India with some remarks upon the Body 
“ Guard, the Stud and the Depot.” It appears to me to be a 
sensible, temperate defence of amiicli depreciated and under- 
valued bran cl i of the service (the Native Regular Cavalry) 
and to contain many useful hints for its improvement. It 
refutes, by statistics, many of the arguments used by those 
writers who have lately appeared in shoals in the up-country 
papers, decrying, in a most umuilitary spirit, the Regular Ca- 
valry for the sake of lauding the Irregular Cavalry to tlie 
skies at its expense. It must have been amusing to Cavalry 
Officers to observe the very decided opinions and advice that 
have been given by these writers, displaying in almost every 
instance a lamentable ignorance of their subject and yet talk- 
ing as boldly as if tliey “had served the Cavalry from their 
“ cradles, and had acquired the knowledge of an Anglesea 
“ or a Fane, a Vivian or a Coinbormere.” 

Major Smyth observes in his preface, he takes it for grant- 
ed that every military man will allow that drill and discipline 
are essentially necessary to forin an effective Corps. This 
has generally been considered an axiom amongst Military 
men and yet these (would be) Cavalry Officers, with Major 
Jacob at their head, call riding school, stable duty, &:c., “ fri- 
volities” and notwithstanding the general complaint in the 
Indian Army, backed by no less an authority than Sir C. 
Napier, of the paucity of Officers, these men would not on 
any account have more than 3 Officers to their model Cavalry 
Regiments. One of the assertions made by tliese writers is that 
there are no men of high caste or character in the Regular 
Cavalry, such men ol^ecting to the drill, European dress, &c., 
In answer to this Major Smyth rives us his statistics with re- 
gard to caste, showing that in the 10 Regiments, there are 
2,212 Brahmins and Rajpoots and 142 only of inferi^ caste, 
and with regard to character gives a few amusing stories 
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which tell altogether in favor of the Regulars. Another fa-- 
voi ite assertion is that the class of Inen entering Irregular 
Regiments is composed of the purely warlike races of India, 
whereas Major Smyth shows that there are really no such ra- 
ces now existing in the country with the exception perhaps of 
tlie Seikhs who also soon cease to be so, from the settled 
state of their coim try under the British rule. Ido not pur- 
pose to go all through tlie arguments and illustrations used 
by Major Smyth in favor of Ileguliirs, much less to hunt up 
ail that has been said on the other side of the question. Major 
Smyth has no wish to ilcpreciale the Irregular Cavalry, 
nor to make any comparisons, except in pure self-defence, 
between the two sej-vicos, each having its own uses quite 
distim't — and this was understood by no one better than that 
prhice of Irregular Horsemen, Skinner. 

Allow me here to insert a quotation from a letter addressed 
by the late Major Broadfoot to Major Smyth after the flight 
of a portion of the *2d Cavalry at Piirvvandiirrah. He says, 
“ Whenever anything was to l)edonc at Jellalabad, it was always 
“the Cavalry who were sent on ahead and they 't)ehaved as 
“ well as any Troops could do’’ and adds “ I dont know wliy 
“ your Cavalry are run down so. At Madras we look up to 
“ our Cavalry and depend upon it. It is not the way to make 
“ men fight, to let them see that yon think they are cowards,” 
Major Broadfoot did not look ii])oti one case of misconduct 
of a portion of the Bengal Cavalry, as proving the worthless- 
ness of the whole. 

I now proceed to notice some of Smyth’s remarks 

upon the Regular Cavalry, will lo it at present further coiiimenf- 
irig on the invidious comparisons so constantly raised by the 
Irregular clupie. 

The Regular Cavalry of this country have and ought to 
have British Dragoons as their model, and, tlio’ never expect- 
ing to equal them, should yet strive to come as near them as 
possible, and with such instances among iLemsoIves of devoted 
heroism at Sceta1)uldee and of good Lh’itish home charges at 
-Meeanee and Alliwal they need not despair of vieing even 
with British Dragoons. 

There are many things in the constitution and materiel of 
the Bengal Regular Cavalry which Major Smyth, with good 
reason, complains of. 

The age of the Commissioned Officers, Non-commissioned 
Staff*, and Riding Masters, and the antiquated arms, accoutre- 
ments and clothing. He very justly remarks that the Ser- 
jeants (who all come from the Artillery) are all but useless. 
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Coming as a drill instructor, the Serjeant has first to learn 
the drill himself and thon to teach it. ^ No man is fit for a 
Cavalry Serjeant who has not been educated in tlie Cavalry. 
You might just as well send a dragoon as a drill instructor 
to an Infaiitiy Regiment. In fact the only efficient non- 
commissioned or warrant officers in the Native Cavalry have 
come from Dragoon Regiments, whi(,*h was allowed formerly. 
I must make one exception, and that is in the case of Lieut, 
and Riding Master Ray who i^ a most accomplished Riding 
Master and altogether a pattern Dragoon, but he was pro- 
moted from the Horse Artillery at a very early age into the 
Body Guard. Many of the Riding Masters are long past 
their work and are obliged to hang on, not being entitled to 
their Riding Master’s pension. With a regiment of Com- 
pany’s Dragoons, this might be in a, great measure rectified. 
Major Smyth’s recommendation is as follows : — 

“ I think the Company ought to have in Bengal one Re- 
“ giment of European Dragoons, 12 of Native Cavalry and 
“ 8 of Irregular horse, which might be done without any aug- 
mentation of expense by disbanding 10 regiments of Irre- 
“ gulars. This would p^w the cost of the European Regi- 
‘‘inent and 2 of Native Cavalry, allowing the young men of 
“ the Irregulars, who were willing to do so, to take service 
“as Regulars.” 

Major Smyth suggests that the men should be clothed in 
blue, like British Dragoons, which would be certainly an 
improvement upon the present ugly and non-descript dress ; 
that there should be a Brigade of Carbineers mounted on 
mares and geldings, which would enable them to act dis- 
mounted and skirmish on foot, the centre file of threes hold- 
ing the horses of his right and left file, or linking, either of 
which is impossible with entire horses and therefore the dis- 
mounted service is altogether neglected on this side of India ; — 
and he further suggests that there should be a Brigade of 
Lancers, but here I cannot agree with him, as I think the 
lance is not the British national weapon, nor likely to be half 
as useful to their imitators, the Native Cavalry, as a good sa- 
bre. Upon the sabres at present in use the Major remarks 
“ Our swords are superior to any common tulwar that I have 
“ ever seen, and I have tried a great many.^’ I may add 
that all the Native Cavalry soldiers I have conversed with 
on the subject, join in praising the sabre now in use, tho’ they 
did not like the old straight sword, and the Scinde mounted 
Police have applied to be armed with them insiead of tulwars, 
and if I do not very much mistake, Jacob’s Scinde horse have 
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taken them filready. Though advocating one Brigade of mares 
andgeldings, the Major does not appro ve of geldings in a general 
way, as they are generally timid, bad feeders on hard work 
and carry very long coats (which gives the Trooper a great 
deal of extra trouble in dressing.) He further proposes to 
give no pistol to the carbineer and only one to the rest of 
the Cavalry and gives in a note the following quotation from 
Count Bisenack “ One pistol is sufficient for a Dragoon and 
“ the 2d holster should be applied to the carrying of cleaning 
“ materials.” 

Since Major Smyth commenced his pamphlet, an im- 
provement has taken place in the bits, and hussar saddles are 
in course of serving out to the Cavalry, but the trees are 
badly made and require constant repairs. As the Major 
very justly remarks, no contract is good except when the 
contractor has to keep up the repairs, and he therefore pro- 
poses that Saddler Sergeants should bo established at Meerut 
and Cawnpore to make up saddles for the Cavalry. The 
Body Guard have at present excellent saddles and bits. The 
former were made by an English contractor at Mussoorie, 
and are much superior to those served out to the rest of the 
Native Cavalry. The Major makes some remarks of no 
great importance with regard to the Body Guard, noticing the 
absurdity as well as injustice of posting Infantry Officers to a 
RoguLir Cavalry Regiment, and then proceeds to make some 
useful suggestions on the subject of the Studs, but if I should 
notice all his subjects I fear I should be trespassing far too 
much, I will therefore confine myself ,to the Cavalry. The 
Major’s suggestions with regard to feeding the horses on 
barley have been tried but not found to answer. Another 
suggestion I must just touch upon is that Troop Officers 
should have the contract for grass. This, I think very, 
unadvisable, though no doubt it would be a saving to the State, 
but it would, I am certain, he found that on receiving a 
sudden order to march or proceed on Service, it would be 
impossible to procure grass cutters and tatoos and a regiment 
would be ren lered all but unserviceable. This system was 
tried in the 3d Dragoons, but on that regiment being ordered 
to Cabul it was found to be impossible to carry it on and the 
greatest trouble and expense ensued, to render the regiment 
able even to proceed at all, I quite agree with the Major 
that an Inspector General of Cavalry is much wanted. 

I will now conclude with an extract or two. The first is a 
letter from General Craig to Lord Wellesley, he says., “ The 
“ Ideaisthat “ they (the Regular Cavalry) are of acaste much in- 
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“ ferior to the usual horsemen of the country, and that consequent- 
“ ly they are deficient in* tliathigh spiritiand sense ofhotior on 
“ which is founded the supposed suj3eriority of the personal 
“ valour in the latter. Allowing the fact, it would be of 
“ much weight were it intended that our Cavalry should 
“ charge in the disorderly or irregular manner which is the 
“ practice of the Native Troops, by which the action soon 
“ becomes an aggregate of pm'sonal conflicts between man and 
“ man where courage and superiority of numbers must pre- 
“ vail ; but the real force of Cavalry consists in its weight and 
“ solidity, and if the former is secured to ours by the style of 
“ horses on which they are mounted and tlie latter by their 
“ discipline, I can see no reason why our Cavalry should not 
“ experience every benefit arising from these important quali- 
“ ties and why this should not, in that arm as well as in the 
“ Infantry, compensate for superiority of numbers and caste 
“ with all its supposed attendant virtues, for in our Infantry it 
“ is admitted that our men are in general also of a Ccrste 
‘‘ inferior to that of their opponents.’* 

The next extract is from Major Smyth himself as follows. 
« As better horses would make the Irregulars of course better 
« as Cavalry than they now are, so the want of Officers must 
«« make them worse than the Regulars, for it is equally clear 
« tluit as 10 or 12 officers with a Riding Master and 2 Ser- 
« jeants are not enough for a Regiment 600 strong, so 3 
« cannot be enough for a Corps consisting of 800 or 1000. 
“ They are enough to look after them as they ought to be 
“ looked after and to ddrill them as they ought to be drilled, 
** but not to drill them as Regular Cavalry should be drilled.” 

I feel much obliged to Major Smyth for his pamphlet, and 
recommend it to the perusal of any one interested in Militai*y 
matters, as who is not in India ? 


Yours Faithfully^ 
CAVALIER. 
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“Cur valle permutam Sabiaft 
DiWtias operosiores.” 

I. 


HORACJf« 


I had but a cot in a deep shady lane 

The roses encircled the small casement pane, 

The garden though liumble was tended with care, 

The tall hollyhock stood solemnly there. 

But my home though so lowly was where I was loved 
Where the truth of affection had often been proved, 
And if aj my dwelling the haughty could smile 
It was still in my own, in my loved native Isle. 


II. 

The ship spread her broad -swelling sails to the wind 
And I soon left the home of my childhood behind, 

We passed oer the depths of the dark-flowing main 
And came to the shores of the far Eastern Plain ; 

The cottage was changed for halls spacious and high, 

And crowds watched the wishes exprest in my eye, 

But though now with the haughty I proudly could smile, 
I still fondly thought of my loved native isle. 


III. 

Of luxury’s charms I had soon weary grown, 

I had learnt to be lonely tliough never alone, 

I sighed for the friends so beloved in the past 
And memory her shadow oer every thing cast : 
So I said in my sadness “ Oh give me again 
My rose-scented cot in the deep shady lane, 
And whoever shall scorn me or haughtily smile 
I’ll never sail away from my loved native Isle. ” 
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f Continued from page 318.^ 

The great error of the Jews, and the one which no doubt 
ultimately led them to reject and crucify our Lord, was the 
unpardonable forgetfulness of the oft re])eated declaration 
that His coming was for the purpose of fulfilling the early 
promise niiidc to Adam at the Fall, a promise which clearly 
pointed to a spiritual and not to an earthly restoration ! Un- 
mindful of this saving truth, and gradually engrafting upon 
the writings of their prophets absurd inventions aiul tradi- 
tions of their own ; that is, mistaking the figures of the pro- 
phecies for ])roinises of a literal return to earthly greatness, 
they had so thoroughly obscured the law and deceived 
themselves in regard to their 4)romised king, that not even 
the miracles and the preaching of our Lord could suffice to 
rejiair the evil done and induce them to cast away their 
W'^orldly pride and follow Him. 

Thus was it that He so repeatedly upbraided them wdth 
having made the Scriptures of none effect through their tra- 
ditions. 

Now as it was owing to these traditions and the conse- 
quences which they involved, that the true chronology be- 
came corrupted, it will be necessary to inquire somewhat more 
closely into their nature ; the more especially as it would 
appear that the same morbid feeling of alfirm which they 
gave rise to, and which more than once pervaded the com- 
munity in the earlier stages of Christianity, ivS once more fast 
settling down upon the minds of men and inducing a vague 
and undefined dread of coming calamity and the rapidly 
approaching end of the world. We shall therefore point out 
the errors trom which such groundless terrors spring, and 
prove that the traditions on which the expectation rests, are 
wholly unworthy of a moment’s serious consideration. 

The Redemption of the world, as fixed by the uncorrupted 
Chronology of the Septuagint Scriptures was universally ex- 
pected by the Jews as destined to occur about the middle of 
the Sixth Chiliad of years from the Creation ; that is, about 
A. M. 5,500, and so naturally led the early Christian Fathers, 
whose minds, albeit, still retained a goodly portion of tra- 
dition mixed up with the purer light of Revelation, to look 
for the consummation of all things and the dissolution of the 
earth at the final coming of our Lord, about the year A. D. 
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500, — wliicli supposing as they did, that Christ had really ap- 
peared at the predietq^l time, would bring down the Age of 
tlie World to A. M. 6,000, — the period at which the Jewish 
traditions had fixed the terminations of the present state of 
things, and the commencement of what they termed a Se- 
venth chiliad or “ Sabbatli of Rest !*’ 

Hence was it that towards the close of the Fifth and be- 
ginning of the Sixth Century after Christ, the greatest alarm 
pervaded the Christian community as to the iinminency of 
the second coming to judge the world. — But time passed on 
and falsified the expectation and something like tranquility 
was again restored until the approach of the year A. D, 
1,000, — when the same state of apprehension was revived 
and once more engrossed the public mind. This time, how- 
ever, tlie panic arose out of the mistaken views entertained 
by Augustine in regard to “ the thousand years” of the Apo- 
calypse, which he erroneously dated from our Lord^s First 
coming, and consequently the close of the imaginary millen- 
nium, was regarded as about to bring with it the destruction 
of the world. Again, yet later, we find the same erroneous doc- 
trines preached by the Reformers, who we have already seen 
adopted a false Chronology because Papal Rome then held 
the true 07ie, — the theme still being the termination of the 
world in the supposed 6,000th year fi'om its creation, a period 
which in A. D. 1557 appears by Melancthon to have been 
thought at hand, by a note inscribed by him in Luther’s Ger- 
man Bible, dated 1557 and said to be 5519 years from the 
creation of the world; — “from which jU umber” — he adds — 
“ we may see that this aged world is not far from its end.^’* 
This was the consequence of adopting the corrupted Chrono- 
iogy which placed the birth of Christ in about A. M. 3952, — ■ 
and believing in the equally false traditions regarding the 
duration of the world ! So likewise Luther and other Ger- 
man reformers ; — while on our side of the Channel we had 
the same absurd views advocated by Latimer, Ridley, Bale 
and many others. 

That the doctrine was altogether untrue, Time, that great 
solver of problems, has fully proved. Yet notwithstanding 
these repeated errors, and the purer light which the learning 
and research of more modern times might have been expect- 
ed to shed upon the subject, we find the Christian world pre- 
pared once more to plunge headlong into a similar state of 
uncertainty and alarm, and adopting, in fact, those very er- 

* Horee Apoc. toI 2. p. 138. 
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rors anrl traditions of the Jews and older Christian Fathers, 
which tended in times j:)ast so thoroughly to unhinge the 
minds of men, as to cause them to negUct their worldly du- 
ties and to bequeath to Monasteries and Churches those 
earthly goods, for which they believed they would soon have 
no further use ! It may not, therefore, we repeat, be quite 
unprofitable to trace out the grounds on which such errone- 
ous views of the world’s true age are based ; and to 
endeavour thereby to calm the^ doubts and apprehensions of 
the timid, by showing how entirely without foundation is the 
tradition from which these doctrines spring. 

“ One of the reasons” — says Professor Wallace, — “ assigned 
by the Jewish Rabbins for tlie tradition, of the Seven Ages 
from time immemorial, is that because the Hebrew letter 
Aleph, which (pointed) stands with them for a thousand, is 
found to occur six times in the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis : therefore, the world is to last in its corrupt or 
fallen state for six thousand years ; and that then it is to be 
restored and purified as at the beginning. Another reason is 
that because God employed six days in the work of Creation 
and rested on the seventh day ; therefore, there are to be 
seven ages of the world, each containing a thousand years^^ 
The utter worthlessness of any argument founded upon 
such absurdities as these must therefore be fully manifest to 
every reader ; and hence, as the same writer justly observes 
it is phi in that the idea entertained by many divines, of the 
duration of the world for a period of only seven thousand years 
(a period which it has already long since exceeded) is a fig- 
ment of the human imagination, which has no foundation 
in real tradition or prophecy and which is contrary to the ex- 
press revelations of Scripture.^’t 

Mr. Elliott, and other divines of the premillennial school, 
look for the termination of the six thousand years, at the 
commencement of 1862, when they think, the second Ad- 
vent will occur to bring in their imaginary Millennium and 
Restoration of the Earth ! Thus bodily adopting the Jewish 
errors. 

But instead of the world being then only 6,000 years old, 
it will actually, according to our previous argument, have ex- 
isted for about 7,340 years, since it has been clearly proved 
that Fifteen Centuries must be added to the commonly re- 
ceived chronology of History ; besides that the Septuagint 

* True Age of the World, p. 172. 
t Ibid. 
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version bein^ 2 ^ true, it necessarily follows likewise that the 
birth of the promised Messiah was not only expected, but 
actually occurred riJowt the middle of the siMh Chiliad\ that 
is, according to the best Chronologers, in Anno Mundi 5,476 ; 
to which if we add the 1,862 years of the Christian dispensa- 
tion which will have elapsed before Mr. Elliott’s millennium* 
can begin, we shall actually find that the sixth thousand year 
which according to “ the traditions of men” is to usher in the 
imaginary Sabbath of Rest, accomplished more than 1,300 
years ago ! 

Mr. Elliott cites the opinion of tlie Rabbi Eliezer Cap. 
xviii. p. 41. a^ quoted by Whitby on Hebrews iv. 9. to show 
that “ The blessed Lord created seven worlds (i. e. aionas 
ages.) but one of them is all Sabbath and rest in life eternal ^ 
“ Where” — adds Dr. Wlutl)y — “ he refers to their (the Jew’s) 
common opinion that tlie world should continue 6,000 years, 
and then a perpetual Sabbnth begin, typified by God's 
resting the seventh day, and blessing it.” Whitby also adds 
that Philo is copious on the same subject, stating that the 
S(ihhaths of the law were allegories or figurative expressions. 
With wliicli view we may compare St. Paul’s declaration in 
(^oll. 216-17.” in respect of the Sabbath which are a sha- 
dow of things to come /''f 

Now these traditions and “ St. Paul’s use of the word ^ sab- 
batismos’ Sabbatism to designate the saints’ expected glorious 
rest with Christ,” — are the points on which Mr. Elliott ap- 
pears chiefly to rely as furnishing evidence of what he and 
others deem the fact, of the occurrence of a seventh Chiliad 
of rest which is to constitute as they imagine the Apocalyptic 
millennium. 

But this is actually already the second tradition which has 
been brought under our notice, since we have previously 
quoted another one on the authority of Professor Wallace, 
and it is perfectly evident that St. Paul referred to that state 
of rest which is reserved for those who having fought the good 
fight of faith on earth, are destined to inherit eternal rest in 
the kingdom of the Father ; and this too, is admitted by 
some of the very authorities whom Mr. Elliott quotes in sup- 
port of his own views ! See his quotation from “ Osiander 
about the time of the Reformation. De qua requie sempi- 
terna &c.,” ‘ concerning which everlasting rest .'* And so 
likewise in the quotation above given from Whitby where 

^ Advisedly so called, seeing that it is not a Scriptural doctrine ! 
t HoroeApoc, vol. 4. p. 256, Note 4, 
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tlie Kal)bi Eliezer termg tlie seventh chiliad “ rest in eternal 
life. How in such case it can be a chUiady he does not con- 
descend to inform us ! But it seems to have been forgotten 
that the Creator did not rest until his work was finishedy the 
sabbath being tlie rest eiijo^d after the week of labour was 
over, and therefore as St. JPaul observes, and Whitby very 
properly repeats, is the shadow of that rest from pain and 
sorrow, wliich the believer wiy enjoy when the work of mor- 
tal life is past and done. But that rest, for obvious reasons, 
cannot arrive until both the niousand years and the subse- 
quent preduited Apostacy are finished, for under any other 
view that Apostacy would actually be the beginning of another 
week of labour after the (so called) eternal rest was ended y — a 
supposition so thoroughly absurd as completely to refute it- 
self ! 

Now that the Jewish tradition is a positive error and total- 
ly unsuppoi’ted by the Scriptures, is proved by Mr. Elliott’s 
assuring us that the Jews believed — “ the world was to be 
2,000 years without the law ; 2,000 years undet' the law ; and 
2,000 under the Messiah** 

This again is tradition the third and shows that the whole 
scheme is unworthy of consideration ; for as 1,862 years are 
expected to elapse previous to tlie alleged millennial Sabbath 
which is to continue under Christ’s visible reign for 1,000 
years more, we should have Messiah’s reign extending not 
to 2,000 years as the tradition requires, but to nearly 6,000 
years ; when although it is written that ‘‘ of His kingdom 
there shall be no end** — it is to be sucxeeded by a fresh Apos- 
tacy ! ! Moreover the J^aw was proclaimed at Sinai, accord- 
ing to the ancient Creek Septuagint, in A, M. 3,840, or 1,639 
years before the birth of Chirst, — which likewise falsifies the 
tradition. Besides which, how can any Christian uphold this 
fable when he knows that the Jew does not acknowledge this 
to be the Gospel dispensation ? If Messiah has really not 
yet come, how' does the Jew contrive to reconcile the fact 
with his tradition? For the time without the law'* is past, 
and the time ‘‘ under the law" is past ; wdiat then do they 
call the time that has elapsed since their fathers crucified the 
Lord of Life ? The notion w’^hich they erroneously entertain- 
ed in regard to the 2,000 years of Messiah was that He 
should restore all things at His first coming, and reign over 
them as king in Jerusalem, and they still in their blindness 
look forward to what they deem his first coming ! Where 
then, is the truth of the tradition? Or if this tradition is to 
be received, what then becomes of the one above quoted from 
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Mr. Tllllott in respect to the seven Ages of the Word? It 
was during the seoent/Pngothait the rest was to be enjoyed ; and 
it was the first coming of Christ to restore the kingdom, 
which was to usher in that rest ! The six chiliads were therefore 
according to one tradition to terminate before the coming 
of our Lord ; — while according to the other, Messiah was to 
appear about the end of the fourth chiliad, and re’gn fo/* 
2,000 years on earth before the t Sabbath of rest could begin ! 
And thus both these traditions, although in direct opposition, to 
each other — are adduced in support of the argument ; while 
at the same time they completely contradict the Jewish expec- 
tation correctly founded upon prophecy, and tiie old and un- 
corrupted Septuagint chronology that the Messiah was des- 
tined to appear about the middle of the sixth millennary from 
tlie creation of the world, and just at the time when the scep- 
tre had departed from the house of Judah ! But again 
Mr. Blliott informs us that the Rabbi Kliezer says, — “ the 
days of Messiah are 1,000 years” — and so too, Ijereschith 
Rabba, quoted also by Whilby, — “ If we expound the se- 
venth day of the seventh thousand years, which is the world 
to come ; the exposition is — ‘‘He blessed it because that in 
thc5 seventh thousand all souls shall be bound up in the bun- 
dle of life.^’* 

It must never be forgotten however, that “ the days of 
Messiahf from the mouth of a Jew invariably sigiiify the 
days of His First Advent, vA’hereas Christians are perverting 
those traditions to suit the second coming ! Here then, 
again, is tradition versus tradition, and ]?ke a house divided 
against itself must fall ; for while the Rab))i Elie/er and 
Bereschith Ilabba assign but one thousand years as the reign 
of Messiah and call it the seventh ; “ the tradition of the 
Ijouse of Elias, an eminent Rabbi who lived before the birth 
of Christ,” — assigns for His reign 2,000 years, which are to 
complete the six chiliads and then be succeeded by a seventh. 
Both cannot possibly be true, although both are believed to be 
so ; and as the one is just as well founded as the other, seeing 
that neither has the least foundation at all, it is quite ap- 
parent from all that has already been advanced that both are 
decidedly erroneous. 

Again if as history records, the Jews were actually looking 
for the coming at the very time when Christ appeared, and 
believed from the Scriptures that such cooiing was fixed to 
the middle of the sixth chiliad 'or about A. M. 5,500, and 
just when according to the prophecy of the dying Patriarch, f 
the Sceptre and the law giver had departed from Judah,— 

• Horae Apoc. vol. 4. p. 256. note 4. 
t Geu. zlix. 10. 
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how do modern Chi*istiafls, who acknow|ledge that he did ap- 
pear at the appointed time, contrive to reconcile their belief 
tliat He is to appear again at the end of the sixth chiliad, 
wlien tliey know that 1,852 years have already elapsed since 
His coming in the middle of the sixth millennary from crea- 
tion? If tlie Scriptures contain the word of God, onr Savi- 
our came at the predicted time, and altlioiigh tlio Jews reject- 
ed Him and corrupted ClironoTogy in order to prove that lie 
had come too soon, yet we who believe that He was in very 
deed tlie Christ and Saviour of the world, must surely seethe 
folly and flie falsehobd of asserting that the second advent 
will complete tlie sixth Chiliad ; since even now we have ex- 
ceeded 7,000 years? How moreover if the Jews looked for 
tlie coming about A. M. 5,500 could there be the shadow 
of truth in the tradition that the world was to endure for 
“ 2,000 years without the law ; 2,000 years under the law ; and 
2,000 under the Messiah ?” His coming in A. M. 5,500 
would have assigned 3,500 years for the duration of the law, — 
which continued until His death abolished it in A. M. 6,611, 
and so falsifies the Jewish Doctrine ; while we with a purer 
light before onr eyes are doubly blind in asserting now, A ,852 
years after the advent, tliat the sixtli thousandth year is not 
yet jiassed ! What caused the panic at the close of the 5th 
and beginning of the 6th Century after Christ, but fear least 
the tradition should prove true? And does not that panic 
prove beyond a doubt that in those days tlie (yhnrch believed 
in the long Chronology, of the Septuagint, and tliat the ad- 
vent liad occurred about A. M, 5,500 ? The looking forward 
in modern times lo the future fulfilment of a period long 
since [>ast, is evidence that both Jew and Gentile are labouring 
under an absurd and inexcusable delusion ! 

And now a most decisive argument against the correctness 
of this doctrine of the Seven Ages arises out of the fact that if 
the tradition were founded in truth, and the completion of six 
thousand years from the creation w^as destined to bring with 
it the Second Advent of onr Lord, — w^here would be the 
truth of His so oft rejieatod declaration that his coming 
should hf» like that of a thief in the niglit, — suddenly 
and unexpectedly , — and that of that day and hour none 
knew save Gofl alone ? Should we not have a most infal- 
lible guide to the hour of his coming in watching those 
ages as they successively slipped away, and should ’we not be 
able exactly to calculate the very year of his arrival? It will 

* Gen., xlix. 10. 
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avail us nothing to say that the conftrsion which has arisen in 
our chronologies would effectually prevent such calculation 
from being exact ; for we must remember that if God had 
said that the coming should be at the end of six thousand 
years, that truth, in spite of all the errors of mankind, 
would still survive, and the after declaration that the hour 
was unknown could never have been made. But since we 
are expressly warned to watcli because the hour of the com- 
ing is altogether hidden from the world, — there arises from 
that fact alone a clear and most conclusive proof that the 
tradition of the Jews in respect to the Seven Ages of the 
world is purely fabulous. Thus then we have furnished evi- 
dence to prove, 

Firsts — That the larger numbers of the Septiiagint consti- 
tute the true Chronology both pf Scripture and of 
History. 

Second ^ — That the Hebrew text at one period contained 
the very same numbers as the Septuagint, but was 
afterwards corrupted in order to prove that Christ had 
come too soon. 

Third — That the traditions of the Jews and modern jndaiz- 
ing Christians in regard to the Seven Ages of the 
world, are utterly devoid of truth, and purely fa- 
bulous. 

At what Age of the World, then, have we now arrived ? 

1. — According to the shortened ^and corrupt Chronology 


of the Hebrew text our Lord appeared in A. M. 3,962. 

2. — According to Archbishop Usher’s' 

system founded upon that corrupt text, „ „ 4,004. 

3. — According to Clinton, Elliott and 
others likewise drawing their system from 

that corrupted source, „ „ 4438. 

But according to the uncorrupted Word 
of God and the testimony of a host of 
learned men both in Ancient and in Mo- 
dern times our Lord appeared in Anno 

Mundi^ 6,476. 

To which if there be added the years 


of the Christian dispensation, 1,852. 

We shall find that the true Age of the World at which we 
liave an'ived in the current year is A. M., 7,328 ! 
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OR A YOUTH TOO FORWARD. 


“ This Fable may bs applied to the unfortunate destinies of hopeful young Men.” 


Lord Bacon. 

BIRTH. 


The hopes for the future which were excited by the out- 
break of tlie French Revolution were not confined to the bo- 
soms of j)hil<j|gophers, enthusiasts or desperadoes. If some, 
like (Jondorcet, conceived it the inaugaration of an -acra which 
would end in the ])erfection of the human race ; if others 
trusted tliat tlie framework of civdl society was giving way, 
and that in the generalcoiifusioii winch might ensue, courage- 
ous Avant of principle Avould be eminently successful, there 
was still a vast })ody of sober and intelligent people who con- 
sidered it one of those remarkable periods in the history of 
the Avorld, in which opinions, religious, social and ])olitical, 
were d(\stiiied abruptly to enlarge their scope, in Avhich old 
conventions that had long encumbered progress vvoiild sud- 
denly fall to the ground, and in wdiich theories which had 
long convinced the wisest and the best, Avould be efficiently 
and permanently brought into general action. 

That the Revolution did not answer all these hopes can- 
not be denied, any more than that the Refoianation did not 
carry out the principles which carried it to their legitimate issue; 
but as in our OAvn day we can ]>erceive that the Refor- 
mation is still working and has not, as yet, in any way com- 
pleted its mission, so we must feel that it is far too early to 
decide what have been the effects of the French Revolution. 

Whatever opinion may bo entertained of our third George’s 
character as a man, it is generally allowed now that he Avas a 
very indifferent King. He seemed pre-eminently to misun- 
derstand three things: his position, the constitution and his 
people. On the Avhole it may be said, Avithout much fear of 
contradiction that England was misgoverned in his reign. 
The op] 30 Tients of the Government extended their animosity 
to the Church, and identified it with the political system they 
were dissatisfied with. One reason why the Church was thus 
associated in their minds with the Government was that in its 
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lifefiino of two centuries the Church had shown a disposition 
to side witli poMTr oven at the exj>eiise of consistency, and 
another reason j)erliAps was tliat at that time there was a siii- 
t^iilar want of moral life in the Cliimdi, and so it remaining 
torpid and dumb, made no defence, and misa])})rehension 
was strengthened from hoing uncorrectod. 

The consequence of this ami other circumstances 'was that 
the liberal politician in tliosc^ days was very frequently an 
enemy of the (Jhurcli, and tlion a confusion between Christia- 
nity and Churches also supervening, an oj)poneut at last of 
Cliristianity. 

Such was the case will] (!]iamperiiowne. Of small but in- 
de]>oiideiit fortune, of ancient lineage — no blot (/U bis e.sciit- 
Ciieon — lie bad been lil)erally educated and had moved in tlui 
soled circles to Vv’hich his family position gavejiim (uitrance. 
At two andi twenty lie went to France, mam^'d a French 
lady, saw a groat ('enl of French society and grew to be im- 
bued wiili tse spirit of tlie times. lie returned to hhigland 
and became lir^ an opponent of Covernnient, tlien of tlie 
Churd:, lastly of Cliristianity. And now this haughty scion 
of an ancient race, with prhh' in Ids eye and scorn in his short 
iqij'.er lip, mixed hiiirelf up in liondon w'ith all tho'-o motley 
societio'^ co'n])O'0:l jairlly of true men, partly of delndt'd ones, 
and not itiiont a stroeg section of rogues, who under the 
various nanies of Fi lends of 11 nnianity” “ Disciples of Rea- 
son” and so on, liorrilied ortliodoxy ami iiwokothe suspicions 
of Govermuc ul, 

Tt 'VIS a Deccmdior n'glit — the ‘iotli — in the year 1795 
Vvhen a huge room of a iiunse, in a small hack street of the 
city, liglitedi up v, ith lamps and fitted with benches \vas being 
slowlv filled by a corisiderahde number of peojile. llie house 
bad Ijelong^^d to a cabinet maker, and this huge room had 
heentlie v^ork shop, and though lie had left, his name v/as still 
ke])t over the door and a few artiides of furniture as if for 
sale were placed in tlie sho]). The wimhnvs of the long room 
on the street siiie were hoarded over completely, so tiuit lights 
within were not in tho loa.-d, visible from tlie street. These 
precautions were necessary, for though tlie failure of the ce- 
lebrated triad in 17^)4, (ihat wliich fiodwin styles “the san- 
guinary plot against tlio liberties ol’ Fhiglishinen”) had relieved 
the aiipnfnenslons of political associations, still prosecutions 
were freqiu3nt, and a system of espionage and restriction briskly 
pursued by the Government. Idie audience assembled one 
by one ; there was a single lamp in the shop and as each per- 
son entered, he showed a ticket to a man w'ho was sitting 
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there in a working dress, and parsed without speaking into 
tlie little back parlor and so upstairs. 

The association which was meeting to nighr liad assumed 
the name of the Rational Carpenters^ from the accident of 
their assembly room being at this cabinet maker’-. Its ob- 
jects were vague ; they a])peared mostly an expression of 
symjiathy witii France, a protest against lUonarcliy and lieri- 
ditary peerage, a|ul a declaration of the su]>reinacy of rea- 
son. At one end of tlie room there was a small dais, and on 
this a table and chair — the table covej'ed willi green baize 
and two candlesticks placed on it. AVIk'ji the audience bad 
all assmnbled, a fat. Vulgar man with a tlouble chin and a 
large mouth, went up to the dais ami sitting down in the 
ciiair, began a Jong, velieraent oration. It possessed consider- 
able eioipienco of a rude doscri]>tioii, but was singularly 
co.iive and intomporate ; ike forte oi‘the s}>eak(n’ was in j^ur- 
suiiig a uKilapIior, wliicli he w^ould exInbit lu a tlionsaiid liglits 
wdth liie mostiliumt extravagance. Tlie next sjKMker was a 
simjlKpare man, with a sharp, biiglit e^e, and a perpetual 
siuih^ oi {-arciisin trombiing round his lips. lie was sc^arcely 
audible at tirst and r.poke in sliort senten(‘es -sparkling* with 
epigram, Imt at lengtli wbon ho introduced an imaginary eon- 
yorsalion betw een the King and hiiUFtdf, and v, lion in ailsxror- 
ing on tiu3 King’s jiart, he imitated, wit i great skill, the pecu- 
liar li(\si{,ations and aliruptness wdiich ciiaractoiT od (:leorge 
the bird’s inanuor of speech, the orator vrannerl Uji wdth hu- 
mour and com])letoly carried his audionctj witli liim. All ap- 
jihuise wxei however re^r*.tr«usied, and it v. as only in tlie stretcli- ^ 
ed-out necks, ill the eager, tlashinp; and liie stilha I laugh- 
ter of the Company that you could perceive liiC eilbct tlie 
speaker w as producing. 

After the htlie spare man, a tall, dark figure advanced slow^- 
ly to the table. He had a high, pule forehead and deep set 
eyes that glanced haughtily from’ beneath ovor-hauging eyo- 
brow^s : liis dress w as of the simplest description. 

He did not sit down in the chair but stood by the side of 
the table, one Jiand resting on it, and sjioke in a deep, iiiusl- 
cal voice and witli perfect self-possession. As the other two 
orators had touched only on politics, so he confined himself 
entii’ely to religion. I'lie rude and inconclusive arguments 
which w ere then in vogue against Cliristianity are well known, 
and it would be painful and profitless to dwell on them. Suf- 
fice it to say that the attack chiefly coiisijiod in confusing 
things Jewish and things Christian, in putting all the crimes, 
follies and failings of Christians down to Christianity, and of 
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setting in direct antagonism reason and the exercise of tlie 
intellectual faculties on the one side, and faith and worship on the 
other. When the speaker had refuted, as he thought, all that 
could be advanced on behalf of religion, Chainpernowne, for 
it was he, passed into one of those beautiful reveries of the fu- 
ture, which still cannot fail to delight, though they can no 
longer delude, in the pages of the “ Progress of the Human 
Race.’* 

A golden dream of mail without a sin ; 

All virtue round him, and all peace within 

His eye, as ho lilled in each feature of tlie enchanting pic- 
ture, gleamed with a wild and unearthly light, and when at 
last his voice ceased, a Bishop could not liavo restrained a 
tear of sympathy for one so obviously in earnest, and so mark- 
ed an enthusiast. Chainpernowne paused, remaining in tlie 
same attitude, and a hush showing deep interest, ])revailed 
throughout the room. 

At last he said “ You all know what night this is, this is a 
night associated with all our happiest feelings and our gent- 
lest thoughis. But the peculiar associations of this night 
must be forgotten ; must he deliberately expunged from the 
mind, a stern necessity demanding it. lliere are seasons wlien 
superstition would alarm us into sulyecticm, shows the whip, 
rattles the iron chain andtlie palloi’-strickeiulevoteetremblesto 
his knees. To night she plays a subtler part, would delight 
us with music and festivity, and in the soft monumts of luxury, 
throw' over us a chain of Howers. But tlie l*old heart, the 
emancipated reason must hold itself above all this. IVo peace, 
no terms with superstition, down wdtli lier to the ground, I 
propose therefore, friends, tliat we celebrate this night, as the 
last Christmas night which shall ever close upon the Rational 
Cai'jjentcrs^ by a little rite significant of tlie principles up- 
on w Inch we think it our duty to expunge the name, Christ- 
mas from the Almanack of days for ever.” 

The little rite alluded to, had been arranged before-hand, 
for the theatrical Avas a most singular element in the expres- 
sion of opinions at that time. 

A small cresset of burning coals Avas brought in, and pla- 
ced before Champernowiie, and lie then taking a New Testa- 
ment from his pocket, with a solemn gesture laid it in the 
midst of the flames. 

He Avas yet watching the leaves of the volume as they 
were gradually devoured, when a hand was placed on his 
shoulder, — ^lie turned;— it was his servant. 

“ What has brought you here V* 
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“ The Mistress is ill.*' 

“ Since when ?** • ^ 

“Since five this afternoon — you liave a child horn to you.*' 
“ A child ? this evening ?" 

“Yes — a SON.’* 


IT. 

• ClllLiyiOOD. 

It was fourteen years from the date of tlic scene we have 
just described, and a beautiful morning in June, when a youth 
of excessive personal beauty and singular grace of form 
sprang from his bed and flinging open the casement, leant 
out gazing on the sunrise. The window commanded a view 
down a slope of grass, over the top of an orchard, into a love- 
ly Kentish valley. And then in this still and solitary hour, 
was s))read out that gorgeous and solemn j>ageant which fa- 
miliarity alone has robbed of its marvels and its glories. 

The youth was Emilius Champernowne, the son of the 
dark orator of Christmas eve, and he whose birth had been 
announced that night. 

lie was leaving home for the first time, this morning, and 
was full of anxious thoughts and hopes and fears for the 
future. The future — that was a mystery, but far less dark 
than the enigma of the past. Whenever that strange period 
came across the youth’s mind, his eye became troubled, his 
breast dilated, be was agitated and in distress. The past then 
must be occurring to Jiim now, for lie can no longer watch 
the sun-rise, he leaves tlie window and paces the narrow 
limits of his chamber with short and hurried steps. At 
length he o]ieiis a writing desk and tlms attempts to express 
the pain he is experiencing — 

“ Oh spirit of Nature ! break, break thy eternal silence, and 
explain this mysterious spell that rests upon me. The com- 
mon cattle of the pasture love their offspring — the beasts of 
the desert lavish their rough care on the whelps of their own 
den, why then that cold, averted eye, that proud and never 
smiling lip ? Am I a monster either to behold, or in thought 
or action / Unless the mirror lies, my form is of the usual 
stamp : unless my heart betrays me — I am panting only for 
sympathy and love, and eager alone to help to lighten the 
burdens of humanity, 

And my mother ? She who never caressed me, she who 
never called me to her knee, who never bent over my cot, 
nor nursed me when I was sick — and yet she whom I adored 
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with the devotion of the saint for the shrine-^wliy was I 
destined to repel her? Ah! how do I remember the last 
night she saw on earth. She had lain for many days in the 
chamber of sickness and I had watched l)y lior door, to weep 
for every groan and to catch the beloved accents of lioi' voice 
— hut they w ould not admit me. And Avheri tlie fool steps 
became more liiished and faces graver, then I knew 
some erhis was at hand. But it passed — my father left her 
side, the dark-stoled priests came gently by — and incense 
floated in llie air, witli sounds of undeiMnir-ic. filio must be 
better ; would she never send for me? Yes— the nurse says 
I may enter now, — my mother has remenil^ered me at List. 
Forsaken lieart ! what did I behold? Under tlio glimniei’ 
of the yellow w^ax-liglits, deadened I)y the soml>re Jmes of 
black velvet, there lay stretched out in rigid form, a silent, 
ghastly ruin — a cold soul-lesas mockery — and they v. hls]:)ered 
it was my mother. And w'ill she never come^ again, and will 
she never visit me in dreams, and hang over me in tl’^e watch- 
es of the night ? Or sliould I find her in the nnseon cr.verns, 
shall T go unbidden info death’s dark realm and soarcli for 
her who bore me llicre? Have 1 not wandered through tlio 
charnel, have I not in the weir-l moonlight souglit evory dre- 
ary spot that men say spirits vlcit, but in vaiii — slie is lost for 
ever. 

Why is it over sunlight ? wdiy are tliero over flowers like 
those clustering round you window or trees like tlio^e whose 
shade is on the e;niss ? wdiy is it not all oiu^ liowling wilder- 
ness of sand and rock, scourgCMj by eternal teinp'\st.^ All — 
there’s the anguish — I see — I know that love is in the world — 
but not for me. 

Enough, enough of vain repinings, the frdure is before, 
me, Perliaj)s a))sen('e vvill change my I'nitlier’s heart, or I 
may find amongst my compeers one sym})athi/ing soul and 
that will suffice.” 

Emilius clo‘^ed the desk, his Father’s dee}) voice was heard 
on the stairs, he hurriedly dressed, })artook of a frugal meal 
and then departed from the home of his childhood — to return 
no more. 

The servants stood at the door, and as Ilje beautiful youth 
passed by them, not a tear trembled on any one’s eyes or a 
parting smile played round any lip. Their cold fare-wells 
struck like steel to his heart, and lie sank back in anguish as 
the carriage moved briskly away. 
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III. 

FRIENDSHIP. * 

Emiliiis tliougli of the most delicate constitution of mind, 
was robust and active in body, and singularly fitted for all 
the sports in which those of his years delight. 

For the systoiy in which he had been brouglit up, was one 
which iiiculcatoci great discifdine of the body to render it 
hardy and h.ealthy, and indeed a inuinial craft was often 
taught. It Jiud never been Champeriiowne’s intention that 
his sou sliould go to .school, this being not in accordance with 
what lie thoiig'ht proper education, ))ut his son’s desire, (urged 
w ith tears,) for coni|)anionship, added to an a[»i)thy concerning 
the hul wliich he could in no w«ay throw' olf, induced him at 
last lo suluiiit. 

U'lie school Einilius was sent to w^as a large Manor House, 
standing in a meadow, just on the outside of a country vil- 
Iag*\ 

Tiie master w'as not an unkind person, hut unhappily thouglit 
that a I'juuting, jeering maimer with the boys was a good 
w'ay of what he called “ knocking the ailectation out of a 
fellow.” His first observation therefore to Emiliiis after the 
stern father had left him to his fate, was ‘*1 think I’d snip 
those redcarrots off or else perhaps people might take mo for 
the scullery wench,” This referred to the beautiful^ chesnut 
hair of j huilius which hung, lil^ the pride of a Greek youth, 
on his shoulders. 

This and otlier .sucfi observations were not wounding to the 
vanity but to the delica(?y of tlie poor fellow. 

There were almost forty boys at tliis school, and a very ge- 
neral ho[ie was felt that the iiew'-coiiier would afford great 
amusement liy his inability to, what is called, “do things.” 
A fat blubber of a. })oy, who always smelt of cheese, and was 
addicted to clRwving Indian rubber, gave notice tliat he would 
duck tJie \ouug “disguster” on an early bathing occasion. 
And a lean , \\ iry lad, w'lio stooped ratlier and had small fur- 
tive eyes, w as supposed to have intimated that lie should look 
out for the new aiTival at foot-hall. 

General surprise then w^as felt w'hen on the first encounter 
with the blubber-boy in the river, Emilius not only dived out 
of his reach, but re-appearing at a distance, took a moment’s 
breath and diving again under Blubber, withdrew him from 
sight by the foot. Nor did the lean boy get better off: there 
was no hurting Emilius’ shins, and tho’ he never kicked in 
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malice, he had swift w’ays of overtaking people, and skil- 
ful ones of hurling them to the ground which rather appalled 
the less hardy. 

Sherwood was the Prince of the school. Ho was a fine 
handsome fellow, in earnest about ev^ery thing ; first in the 
class, best in the field. For him Emilius conceived the warm- 
est allection, and to be Sherwood’s friend was all he desired. 
But Sherwood though good tempered, was cold and 
heartless and moreover though he seldom showed dislike, he 
had a particular aversion to Emilius. Envy was partly the 
cause, he could bear no “ brother near the tlirone” and a 
triumph in manliness which Emilius had gained by positively 
shoeing a horse down at tlie forge, had never been forgiven. 

Still poor Emilius blindly admired on, and tried by every 
means in his power to show his idol how desirous he was of his 
friendship, Sherwood had been very strictly brought nj) and 
adhered to wlial he hadl)een taught in a dogged way. One 
Sunday, he and Emilius had been out a long walk and at 
length they oamo to a village green ndiere thej'e was a little 
public-house. They were both very thirsty. “ Let us go in, 
and take a draught of beer” said Emilius. “ No, No’^ repli- 
ed Sherwood harshly. “ What you think beer is bad” said 
Emilius innocently let ns buy milk.” ‘‘ It is Sunday*' 
said Sherwood “ you cannot get any thing, it is wicked.” 

“ I have got Jiioney” rej)lied Emilius not understanding 
his companion. Sherwood looked' at him angrily and would 
not cp(iak again during the ^alk. 

Emilius saw that there was something wrong, so when they 
got home, he wrote a little note to Sherwood, begging him 
not to be angry and asking why he was so. Sherwood repli- 
ed he did not want to talk to a fellow who was a heathen 
and did not n6t know Sunday from Thursday. 

Emilius wrote back that he meant no harm, but added 
something about all days being Sundays to kind hearts. This 
received no answer. 

At suj)])er that night it was evident there was a plot brood- 
ing, very little was spoken and some of the smaller boys kept 
glancing towards Emilius and laughing amongst themselves. 

At length a sudden silence prevailed and Sherwood got 
up — ho had been meditating a long speech but it dwindled 
in the agitation of the moment to these words “ I say you 
fellows, there’s a fellow in this room who laughs at the Bible 
and Sunday — and — and I vote he’s licked” In a moment 
crusts of bread, loaf sugar, and handfuls of tea-leaves were 
hurled in the direction of Emilius, 
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The boys rose, and surrounded him, and Blubber from be- 
hind another lad j*a\ e lihn a blow on his nose. A blow! 
the blood of the Chainpefnownes rose to* his brow ; he knock- 
ed down three or four of his opponents, and dashing* out of 
the school door retuj-ned again no more. 

IV. 

LOVft. 

Champernowne had removed from his cottage in Kent to 
London. Broken in his hopes of a brighter aera in politics, 
destitute of the religious sentiment, a widower and left child- 
le-'S save of a son to whom he felt an increasing indifference, the 
J)r^)ud and iniliappy man found himself just as lonely amongst 
the crowds of the city, as in the solitudes of rural life. Well and 
trul^said Jean Paul “No one is so much alone in the uni- 
verse as a denier of God. With an orphaned heart, which 
has lost the greatest fathers, he stands mourning by the 
iiiimoasurable (‘orpse of nature, no longer moved or sustained 
by the spirit of the universe, but growing in its grave ; and 
he mourns, until he himself crumbles away from the dead 
body.” 

It was to London then that Emiliiis ran away from school. 
Champernowne could be hardly surprised that a school did 
not suit his son, considering someof his educational antecedents. 

He left his future career in his sou’s own hands. Emilius 
saw an advertisement in tlie paper, announcing that a clergy- 
man of a high academical degree was anxious to receive one 
pupil as an inmate in his family. He showed it to his fatlier : 
in former days Champernowne would have felt it an insupe- 
perable objection that the tutor should be a clergyman : lie 
was indifferent now. Engagements were entered into and 
Emilius started for his new iiome. 

The pai'bonage was a sweet spot on the banks of a river. 
The rooms wore furnis|ied wdth great taste and a high tone 
of courtesy and refinement prevailed in the family. This 
consisted of the clergyman and his wife and a son and daugh- 
ter. The son was very fond of horses and, though of kind 
manners, deficient in any intellectual capacity ; the girl had 
just reached her seveitteentli year and gave singular promise 
of beauty. She had light hair and blue eyes, not of the soft 
hut of the deep hue, like that of the still water of a moun- 
tain lake. She seemed to possess bounding and joyous 
spirits ever restrained by maidenly reserve, and a keen sense 
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of the ridieiiloQs and a gift of satire, ever regulated by a 
kind consideration fur the feehngs ef others. Poor Emiliiis 
was prostrate at her ieet almoat the first e\renlng he was in 
the house. 

And now came days of intoxicating passion and delirious 
dreams of delight, and phantom hopes with misleading liglits 
danced before the fated youth to lead him on and on to tlie pre- 
ci)>ice — disappointment ! • 

To jdace a nosegay in lior hand, to gain one glance from 
the deep bine eyes, to be present even wliere she \sas, to 
wateli her, unseen, trom a window as she walked in the garden, 
to catch her voice in the distance — these anti such as these 
repaid the unhappy Einilius for many hours of depression 
and despair. 

Hut was he gaining on her affections? Was there any 
hope that the feelings he experienced were re dprocatt^jl l)y 
her? He dare not trU't hiin«elf to think on the subject: he 
would wait Ins time. He could see tlnongh the polish of 
the (dd clergy m^m^s manners (hat a dWiko to himself had 
sprung up in that fpiarter, and the son, though civil, liabitiially 
shunned the society of Einilius, but how careless we are 
about the opinions ol’ any other, when we have one beloved 
ol jo(^t we would plejso ! 

Einilius was oi'ten in the hahit of asking Sophy, such was 
the girl\N name, if he coiiLI be of rniy m*u ice to her, aiMl she 
sometimes gave him sonje little job of ^tuumission, which he 
deliglited to execute. One day he had bt ,*u sitting re.. ding 
aloud to her, and had afterwards gong lo the piano (for he 
sang and played) and poured forth a few plaintive ballads 
in the rich tones of bis w ild and passionate voice. 

Sophy interrupted .him with asking if he would take a 
message for lier to a village two miles off. He w'ould be only 
too happy. She left the room saying she would bo liack di- 
rectly. Presently afler ;» servant came in with a note, Who 
is this from asked Einilius “ From ]V[iss Sophia, sir’’ 
Oh heavens ! how delightful — some sweet little confidence. 
He tore it o))en in an instant : 

It ran thii^, “ Dearei-t Louisa, Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old vvoiuau, and do come and sa\e mo irom niy beaulitul 
tonuentor. He has nuid me, sung me and sighed me to 
death. Oh ! that papa had never turned pedagogue ! Bring 
dear old Joseph with you, 1 have nearly lini'-hed the slippers 
for him ; your pestered but patient Sophy. P, S, Tell Joseph 
not to be angry if I talk to Mr. C. : it is necessary wdiilst lie 
lives in the liouse.** He had opened the note by mistake ; 
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tliis was the commission Sophy had meant, to convey this 
note to her friend at tliemext parsonaf^e. 

Tlie destrnotion fell riuioly, — like d lava-shower on the 
vlneyanlH came sudden annihilation on all liis fair dreams 
and hopes. 

i\gain on tlie dark and stormy sea, a ware-tost bark, 
(he polestar blotted out with temjx'st — swept onwards, 
perchance to the treaker-^, at liest to an unknown shore. 

One liour of speo(‘lil(»ss u<^oAy in his o\;ri chamber, (ben 
Einiliicj aiose witti the strenj‘(h of souled despair and left 
the hoii^e ; lie left it. tor ever and they saw liiin lust as ho 
strode wildly away, ln> face tuuards Ijondon. 

A few days ah('r, a letter explained that he should not 
return again. T’ue old g'enthnn.in ^aid calmly “ It was a mis- 
take our ever receiving liim’* the old lady said “ it w:is a 
merciful doliverama'’’ the youtli murmured “ liow jolly” and 
Sophy said iioiliiiig hut wrote oif a nujrrv note witl» the news 
Jio Louisa and added a postscrijit for dear old Josepli.” 

V. 

DESERTION. 

The night that Emilius reached London, and went to his 
fathers house, lie found that (dnunpernowne was out. "nuj 
servants had come in a terrilied way when Emilius first knock- 
ed and on his asking w^hy — tliey had rejdied that they (hoiigiit 
it was the master and that he had been very wild of la(e and 
had fi’iglitened them. Emilius went to bed and fell asl(*ep 
from sheer fatigue notwithstanding his wakeful thouglits. At 
mid-night a sej vant came softly and told him tliat his father 
had just come in. Emilius wmiit'dow^n to Chain pernowne’s 
room and gently trying the door found it locked, hut it hap- 
pened that there w^as a small window for the jiurposeof liglit- 
ing the stair-ca*5e which looked down into the room .and to 
tins Emilius went to see if his father liad as yet retired to 
rest. From this window a most fearful scene prt^sented it- 
self to the terrified youtft. Champernowne was silting at a 
table on wdiicli two lights were burning, a large book wfis 
open before him wliicli Emilius recognised to be a bible ; 
the unhappy man's neck-cloth was untied aiul his neck bare ; 
in one hand was a pistol and in the other a looking-glass. He 
was reading aloud from the book, in a low, rapid voice, and 
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every now and then he glaneed round the room with fierce, 
wild eyes, then he looked* at the glas?^ and seemed to be ad- 
justing the muzzle of the pistol below his ear. To reach the 
door, to burst it open, to rush upon his father was with Emi- 
lias the work of a moment. 

Cliampernowne started to his feet, fired the pistol at his son, 
it missed ; he flung him, and grappled with the boy. 

The father w'as uppermost, his knee on hk son’s chest, liis 
strong hands round the slend^ throat ; a few more miniites 
and Emilias must liave perished. Aid came from the streets 
and the madman was secured. 

The insanity did not last long, it was only a temporary at- 
tack from over-excitement of the brain, Cham porno wne was 
soon released from all restraint and ho was now far calmer 
than Emilius had ever known him before. He seemed utter- 
ly listless and apathetic,^ but the sternness l\ad vanished from 
his brow' and a, subdued melancholy succeeded, and the proud 
lip boro a faint smile of submissive disappointment. One Oc- 
tober day Cliampernowne was walking with his son in the 
strcMds, lie suddenly stopped and said. “ Is it not' growino^ 
darker'” No” said Emilius, “I do not think it is moi* 
cloudy than it w^as, it has been but a gloomy day at best’* 
“ A gloomy day” muttered Cliampernowne as he moved on 

the ghxMiiiest.” “ Why so dear father?” 

Cliampernowne treiiible<l at the word Father^ and answ^er- 
ed slowly. To day, despair signs her last fatal bond from 
whieh there is no release. Emilius!” he continued standing 
still ‘‘^tliere is something wrong in natvre, some mad disturb- 
ing force has altered the eternal laws of the universe ; the in- 
stincts of the heart have been poisoned at their deepest source. 
Eroui the time I saw you in the cradle — I recoiled from be- 
holding, from touching you — from being near you. My ha- 
tred for you was so great that I doubted whether you could 
bo my son. I taxed your mother wdth a charge of shame. 
She swore to her fidelity with her dying lips, but she shudder- 
ed — at your nanie.^’ 

Then putting on a stern look Champernowne said in a low 
thick voice. “ Evil s])irit ! I charge thee come out of this 
youtlij leave tormenting him, and restore him tome — my son. 
What ? no change, hist — ^Iiist, low er ; listen — I believe in 
God. Still no pow er in the spell.” Champernowne paused and 
takingfrom his bosom a crucifix, pressed it to thelips of Emilius. 

“ Still no ohange ! Oh God ! despair — it is growing darker 
-.darker—" 
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Einilius was faint with emotion but supposing his ftther 
to be again visited by imidness, begged him to come into a 
clinnist’s sliop close at hand' and sit dot\’n for a while. 

Chiiinpernowne refused to do so, said that he was quite 
well and they walked on. Some trifling occurrence for a ino- 
ment arresting the attention of Emilius, when he looked 
round — his coinpanioii was gone. There was an alley close 
by and running a httle way dowm this, Emilius just caught 
the dark figure of his father t^irning round a distant corner. 
That was the last glimpse he had ot him on earth. He was 
gone — lost like a rain-drop in the boundless ocean — blended, 
indistlnguishsibly, into the myriad Host thronging the brief 
passage between the two continents of Dark ness ! 

By day-light, and by lamp-light, in the malls of fashion, in 
the dens of crime — in the crowded w alks of commerce, in the 
loathsome starving^) laces of the diseased aiul the poor, Emi- 
lius wandered straining for the bhadow y form of his fatlver — 
but be SJiw it no more. 

He found from tl^jir Agent that Cbampernow'ne bad made 
over all their proj^erty to himself by deed of gift. This was 
a fearful discovery — it seemed to show a settled determination 
on the part of the father to end his own life. Every search 
was instituted with the view to discoverhig tlie body — if such 
a terrible event had taken place, but with no result. Cham- 
pernowne ceased from the world — and left no* trace. 

And now Emilius was alone in life and there ,was not one 
eye to weep for his miserable condition, and not one eye in- 
deed cognizant of his^anguish except the Eternal Eye which 
is in every place. 


VI. 

WINE. 

The system upon which Emilius had been brought up 
excluded the inculcation of opinions, he Jiad not therefore 
at the time of his father’s disajipearama?, turned his mind 
either to religion or politics. His ardent longing for bro- 
therhood— for fellowship induced him to think of the universi- 
ties, notwithstanding his exjierience of school and so selecting 
Oxford, in utter ignorance of any deception he swept with 
the thousand other yearly Gallios, through the narrow gate 
of religious tests, into the strong-hold of orthodoxy. His 
manners, his education, his apj)earance always gained for 
him a certain respect : he was never treated like a green* 
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lioin or a gobemovrhe, but -then what was respect to n 
heart/ He furnished liis rooms with great ta4e, 
every tiling? tliat couh^ make them attractive was obtained, 
choirje cabinet pictures glowed on the walls, French and 
(jlerman books lay about on the table, the bree/e that blew 
in at his winiloM^passcd over rich flowers, a piano stood in 
one corner, and a (duitur la} on the sofa. Here the elegant 
youth, delicately dressed, wo'lid sit luoniyig by morning, 
soothing liis troubled spirit w^tii the fraguint tobaccoos of 
Turkov, and awrdting the arrival of gonial friends — but 
they never came. 

At last he tliougdit, — Wine produces artificial sentiments 
of fi'iendshlp and sympalliy, miglit not the real be siipei*iii- 
duced on the false / 

This idea came . into his mind one day in his second term 
wdieri he was rea<rmg Scdiiller’s Hymn to Joy/* 

Ho w'eubl Iry the experiment, he would give a wine party, 
ho w orthy iellows wdio would not come for sentiment 
came for Champagne. 

There was Cox who was a great sporting character, and 
drove the mail ; Audley who wrote s(|uil>s and tpioted Pindar, 
and Shepherd wlio pror^trated Woodstock wdtii his whiskers, 
not to mention* a i).ulding of dummies, the naii consumere 
/?7Y/r.s, who form so considerable a portion of all society. 
Jdi>r came supper, and then wine. It would have been 
cruel waste to have drunk Champagne with lips viliated 
by tobacco, or indeed in a room with such an atmos- 
phere as then prevailed in that of Eniiiius, but fortunately the 
wine was utterly guiltless of AlsaCe and owned no more dis- 
tant origin, — than a gooseberry bush in Worcestershire, 

With the wine came song. 

“ Never, believe me, 

Aj)pear the Immortals 
Never alone.” 

Apollo therefore of course accompanied Bacchus. The min- 
strellsy ranged from the sentimental, in w^hich Emilius shone, 
through the serio-comic where Audley was very quaint and 
amusing, and the strictly comic in which Shepherd of the whis- 
kers came out, to that particular department of poetry which 
has at least the recommendation of being free from obscurity : 
here the dummies were glorious. Emilius put up with all 
the coarseness of the scene, in the delight of witnessing the 
feelings which w^ere evinced towards himself, Audley pro- 
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posed his health in a Kspeeeh with three Greek quotations, 
rendered a little Doric in their accent by hiccuppiiifj:, and a 
dummy got up a chorus about his* being ‘Si jolly good 
fellow** which promised to be interminable, till said duniiny 
in the ardor of song, swinging his chair too boldly, fell over 
and rose no more At la^t wfien Emiliu4got up aiul '-ajig 
Freude” and made siudi as could stand join, hohliug liands, 
in tft choruses (pf which by the way tliev only ('iiught one 
word “ Millioneu”) the poor# youth fairb persii.ideil him elf 
something sympathetic had been etiiu'tod, and when Fox had 
reeled lianie bloAring a bugle down fluj cloi-lers and Andley 
had disappcaretl s{)outing very strange (heek, and tho 
duiniviies and broken gla^s had been swept out, Kmiliiis 
op(Mied the ^sjudovv and ]ouke<l out info the serene night, and 
as the chaste moonliglit threw its fairy beams on !tis uplifted 
lorolieiul and eyes, a calm expi'osslou of hope was there. 

Tho next day came the frost. 

(Je hastened in tlie morning to visit his sworn friends. 
Fox had got a gentieniau with very thin h^gs and a \cry 
long Nvjiistcoal btitiiig with him, and v, asa very long ])iil 

on the table, and gloom pre\ ailed and Emilins saw he was 
not wanted. Andley was sitting with a wet tosvol round liis 
head reading hard<, and was almost pelnlanlly impalitnit ol 
inteiTuption. Shepherd was giving tlie last iiiusli to his 
toilet and had evidently got an appointment and was aiLsious 
Euiiuus sliotild go. 

TJie dummies were in different stages of disagreoahleness, 
some beruy and boisterous already, otliers prostrate and -ree- 
dy, and a few serious ami determined to turn over a ntnv leaf, 

leave off smoking anch never touch another drop of wine 

till the next time. All were equally indifferent about Fini- 
lius ; the sentiments they had re-echoecKwhen in their wine 
they laughed at now, ami the ‘‘jolly gt»od fellow” of the night be- 
fore was universally set down by day -light as rather a “ ^ j)oon.** 

Thou art walking home through a lovely meadow, J^hnili- 
us ; the riches of tlie springtime are spread out before thee ; 
yonder glorious river is ilowiiig brightly onward, Jiiughing 
through tho lilies and sparkling in the beam, — all is gay and 
beautiful around thee, wdierelbre is bjackriess on thy hrow^ 

Ah ! Champernow'iie, w hen thou wamldst havlt destroyed 
for ever that Littee Book, tliou diiEt not know' that there 
was there written a Truth which if it were not a truth, the 
earth would be a drear, hard void, . temporarily occupied by 
madmen for a few brief gestures of despair. 

(To he Coatinaed.J 
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‘C Kennst du das Land?” 


Coulcft, inspired, the muse command, 
Oh I would nobly tell. 

The wonders of the Mountain-Land — 
The land I love jIo well, 

How sun-lit peaks, when drifting clouds 
Encircling round them sail, 

Soar high above the envious shrouds 
That would their glories veil. 

.II. 

I*d tell of crags that pierce heaven’s pall, 
Of valleys fair between, 

And stately pines whose shadows fall, 
Athwart the sloping green : 

The torrents’ roar, the streamlet’s sigli. 
Deep fore^^ts dark and wide, 

And vineyards clustering smilingly 
Along the mouiitaiii side. 

III. ’ 

How evening o’er the wondrous view 
In radiant silence creeps, 

How tojimost peak, with meilowed hue, 
In golden splendour sleeps : 

And when the hamlets far below 
Have sunk to night and rest, 

Still — still there fades a parting glow 
Upon the snowy crest. 

IV. 

Yes ! I would weave a glorious lay, 

And I would strike the lyre 
To thoughts, illumed by fancy’s ray, 

41 Which memory should insj)ire, 

IM sing of glens and shaded cots, 

Of lake and fern-clad fell, 

And all thy dear and beauteous spots, 

O land, I love so well. 


Kunawur, 


c. w. 
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Translated from the the French q/'B. L. Jacob. 

For Ledhe’s miscellany. 

( Continued from Page 381.J 

On hearing the horse’s tramp upon the pavement, Yves de 
Curson was seized with a feeling of remorse, and repented of 
having heen so cruel, ungrateful and seliish. 

He wished to liinder the departure^ of the young girl, 
whose only fault had been to interrupt his l>lay, and he de- 
termined to follow her — -to rejoin lier, and not to quit lier again, 
wheji lie Avas suddenly prevented and his plan frustrated by 
an unforeseen egression. 

It was Jacques de Savereux Avho, groping about, muttering 
in the dark, got hold of tlie Sire de (Jursou’s leg, and would 
not let it go, iiotwitlistanding every effort, made by the latter, 
and every entreaty which he used to free himself from this 
convulsive grasji, as bad as that of a drowming man in his agony, 
fastening himself, on whatever he can sin/x'. 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs became more and more dis- 
tant, and it was but an indistinct sound Avhen M. de Curson 
remembered that his honor was interested in remaining where 
he was. • 

Savereux addressed reproaches and provocations to him, 
which the presence of witnesses obliged him to listen to and 
take notice of, although in his own mind excusing them on 
the score of wine. — “ Mart et /” exclaimed Save- 

reux, the change in whos^e usual good nature, Avas owing 
alone to the state of intoxication he was in : “ Monsieur 

Huguenot, if you have no love, the Avorse for you, but do 
not deny it Avith a brazen face.” * “ What fete is there at the 
Louvre to night ?” said one of the gentlemen, who had re- 
mained at tlie Aviiulow of the supper apartment. “ Look 
at those torclibearers — those small bodies of archers and 
arquebusiers of the royal guard along the walls ? If it were 
not for the dead silence, I should think afight was going ou 
eoraeAvhere.” 

“ Monsieur de Savereux” said Yves de Curson gently, 
endeavoring to calm the unreasonable resentment of the 
drunkard. “We will resume our play tomorroAv and on the 
following days; but Imust go now, let it not displease 

F 
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you" “ You shall go, after having iQled me, if agreeable 

to you, by Heaven ! Heaven preserve me from it ! Are 
you demented ?” 

“ You must go and sleep off your wine Monsieur de Save- 
reux.” “ Its I #ho’ll kill you, I hope, to punish you 
for having deprived me of the sight of my girl.” “ Your 
girl ?” haughtily returned the sire de Cur^on, who com- 
menced looking upon the altercation as a serious one. 
“ Yes, my girl, the most beautiful, the most agreeable’ 
the most honorable, the most adored !” — “ You are mak- 
ing game of us. Sir ! You do not even know her, whom 
you call your girl?” “ I kuow her better than you do !” “ This 

pleasivntry is ill timed, and might bo dangerous. If Pardail- 

lau heard you” “ Who ? Pardaillaii, Goudrin’s bastard, 

the Captain of the king of Navarre’s Bearnese regiment?” 

“ You are drunk. Monsieur Savereux, if not, I shouid 

call you a rude, awkward fellow.” “ Blood ! just help me 
to get up, and I’ll show you, who I am.” 

The noise of this discussion, which degenerated intp insults 
and threats, had attracted two of the guests carrying a liwht 
on to the landing ])lace of the upper story. ® 

Yves deCurson, pale with auger was lending the aid of his 
arm to ,Jac(ptes do Savereux, who no less enraged, but 

with countenance of livid piirjilo and eyelids half closed 

tripi)ed at each step, and fidl back with all his weight on the 
chest of his adversjiry. “ 'l'housan<l devils ! thousand deaths !” 
repeated Savei-eux in a voice broken by hiccups. 

“ Hallo you fellows !” shouted agentleman from the window 
addressing a body of archers passing close by. “ It isn’t St. 
John’s Eve and there is no feu de joie in the' Place de Grove 
is there ?” “ No ! its St. Bartholomew’s Eve.” answered the 
chief of the Archers, “ the king they say is going to have a 
hunt by torchlight and we are sent to keep back the crowd 
which may be collected out of curiosity.” “ Certes ” 
said another gentleman, “ it; is the first hunt against the rats and 
cats of Paris coming off.” 

“ Comrades, shut the window” said Jacques de Savereux. 

Thanks to the assistance ofde(hu^on he had at length regain- 
ed the supper apartment, where he againdrowned his^onscious- 
ness in renewed bumpers, loudly calling for his sword. 

“ Are you afraid of the bottles flying away ?” retorted one of 
the company: “or perhaps rather the dice and the gold crowns 1” 

“ You will be witnesses and umpires of the combat gentle- 
men ; I challenge Monsieur de Curson to the duel.” 

Whilst angrily uttering this defiance Jaques de Savereux 
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who felt his legs giving way under him drew his sword, 
which an officious bystander had just })rought liim, and placed 
himself in position to engage M. de Cu/son. 

The latter, whose reason or coolness the wine luid not 
been able to disturb, refused to take liis sword and use it 
against an aggressor prevented by bis intoxication I’rojii exer- 
cising his cairn judgment : he folded his’ arms and remained 
matiouh^ss, opposite the blade of Savereux which was almost 
touching him, * 

The guests murmured at what they considered cowai*- 
dice, for they were not greatly disposed to favor de Curson, 
whom they knew to l)e a Huguenot, and whom Capitaine de 
Losse liatl had much trouble in getting admitted into the ranks 
of their company. 

“ Vwe Dft^u ! Sir, you are not a gentleman !*’ screamed 
Savereux fot(ering and leaning against the wall, 

“ 1 will prove to you, to morrow, at day break, that I am 
a better ge. Jeman than you are returned de Curson. 

He then regretted not having followed tlie young lady 
and wished to go away and rejoin her, if possi))lo. 

“ Halt there, my friend”, said a gontleirum barring bis exit : 
“ you shall at oru'-e give satisfaction to him whom you have 
insulted — .tJu (jtirde^ Monsieur /’’ “ En yarde Huyueaot /” 

added anotlie)* whom the sight of blinking steel had })ut into 
a quarrebome humor. “Courage, Savereux!” shouted a 
third. “ iiieed him ! Bleed this master pa r[)aillot,^" it will be 
doing lii 111 a charitable action !” Par la messe ! Monsieur 
de la Hiigiienotrie,” said a fourth — “ you have a redoubtable 
affair on your 1 lands IV “ You are not in your proper senses, 
Monsieur de Savereux?” Yvesde Curson gently said. 

He felt some i-epiigiiance to commit himself with a drunken 
man, and moreover saw no motive for quarrel bi^tweeu 
Jacques de Savereux and himself “Good night until to- 
morrow, gentlemen!” “iffem/ we sii.ul not let you 

go^^ said the witnesses holding him hack, “ until you liave 'set- 
tled your quarrel.” “ I have no quarrel with M. de Savereux, 
he answered impatiently, but 1 sliall have one if you are de- 
termined on it.’^ “ What my fine gentleman” o ^claimed Save- 
reux, keeping his sword still pointed at him, “you deny 
the ifljury you have done me ? “ I thought that the Hu- 
guenots did’nt know how to lie” “ Lie !” inter- 

rupted de Curson. He had become pale and trembling at 
this insult : he seized his sword which was handed him. 

* A nick name given to a French Protestant. 
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— ‘‘ En garde mes hraves r shouted the others confusedly, 
filling the glasses, and drinking to the victory of the Catholic 
Champion. j 

“ Savereiix” said one “ let out some of his bad blood — 

“ Savereux*' said another ‘‘aim at the buttons of his doub- 
let.” Jacques de Savereiix was only too well inclined to 
push the quarrel to the last extremity. 

The encouraging cries of his friends, had still more roused 
him, and at that moment, he^would have positively sworn, 
that his griefs against De Curson ought to be washed out with 
blood — he persuaded himself tliat tlie latter had endeavoured 
to carry ofl' a mistress from him, and had even used violence 
to separate him from this w^oman, whom be would have 
found great difficulty in naming. 

On the other hand Yves de Curson had ended by getting 
into a passion in spite of himself, and by wishing to chastise 
an antagonist who had attacked him witli provocations 
and reiterated insults ) moreover he could not believe that 
Jacques de Savercux had found in his brain, heated by the 
fumes wine, this tale of his love for an unknown. 

This love had nothing impossible, nay not even improba- 
ble in it, and to make it the subject of a duel, was proving itwS 
actual existence — M De Curson felt himself therefore autho- 
rised, to take vengeance for an intrigue, which had been kept 
concealed from him, and which the conduct of the lady be- 
trayed. 

The mind jumps so quickly from one conclusion to another 
that ho congratulated himself on his presence having liinder- 
ed a preconcerted rendez-vous, he thus explained the fury 
of Savereiix, and it also furnished a motive for his own, which 
the insulting railleries and taunts of the guests had sufficient- 
ly excited. 

But his indignation and his resentment did not last long, 
on seeing the comical efforts made by Jacques de Savereux to 
maintain his equilibrium, and to prevent himself from going 
to sleep. 

He promised himself not to take advantage of the unwar- 
like state of his adversary, and simply acted on the defen- 
sive, 

“ Gentlemen !” said he on twdee crossing swords “ take 
care that he does not wound himself in falling.” 

This pleasantry provoked the murmurs of the witnesses — 
and redoubled Jacques de Savereux’s anger, who rushed 
straight upon his enemy with such vigor and temerity, that 
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to pierce him through and through, while at the sefce time 
running on his sword, sepmed unavoidable. 

De (hirson had time to beat up the#sv\ord which he saw 
coming straight at his breast, and the thrust only taking effect 
in the upper part of the arm, went through the Hesh without 
touching bone or artery. 

A large rent w as the result from whence the blood spouted 
right into the face of Savereux who drojiped his sword w ith 
a movement of horror; and th^^w himself back quite terrified 
into the anus of his friends. 

No one hastened to the assistance of the wounded man, who 
stopped the effusion of blood with liis hand and was less mov- 
ed than tlie inflicter of the wound himself. 

“ Ah ! Monsieur de Cursori !*' exclaimed Saveroiix whose 
remorse was vaguely awakened in tlie midst of his drunken- 
ness - 

“ He wont actually die, this dog of a Huguenot growled 
one of tlie instigators of this fatal combat. 

“ Forgive me, de Curson!*' said Jacques de Savereux. 

Collecting his strength in order to regain his feet lie approach- 
ed the wounded man and embraced him again and again 
clinging nervously to him. 

“ Do not indulge in I'egrets for what yon have done, Sir*’ 
answered the Breton gentleman without any bitleimess 
whatever. “ I may perhaps return the compliment some 
day in the mean time we shall be quits and good friemls.’* 

“ Your blood flows, my poor de C’urson ! .... Til go 
and look for a surgeon” — 1 shall have sooner done 
wdth it, by going my&elf, I am about to return to the rue 
de Bvthlsy to the admiral’s, where Maitre Audmnse Part 
is going to pass the night, he w ill dress this scratch for me, 
and I shall not sleep a bit the w^orse for it.” 

“ 1^11 bandage your wound” said Savereux. 

He had folded his handkerchief and now tied it round the 
arm ofY^ves so as to suppress the hemorrhage. 

“ Vive JJieu ! would that I had the same wound through 
my middle ! Do you not forgive me ?” 

“ I forgive you with all ray heart, and do not bear you any 

E udge. But is it true, that the lady is yours?” “ My 

idy ! Oh ! no indeed, she is yours I imagine. If she 

were mine, I should no longer love either play or wine”. 

“ It was you, my friend, who so foolishly interrupted our 
play.” * 

“No rather it was you who in attracting this beautiful 
lady here, was the cause of all this mischief.” 
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“ The**GviI is not great and I no longer feel my wound, at 

least I’ll play again with much pleasure” “ Play ! oh ! 

that can’t be : I must, take you to Maitre Ambroise Pare *' — 
“ Certainly, but the case is not urgent, and we can have a 
few casts ot the dice here.” — “ As you please and God grant 
you bettor luck 

It was Yves de Cursoiij who aided Savereux to sit down 
at table and handed him the dice for which he was groping 
about on the carpet with iincer,tain hand. 

“ Let us play for higher stakes !” said de Curson. “ I’ll put 
all I have won this evening on one cast of the dice. Douze !** 

Quatre ! A nous les d&s ! Count how much I owe you 

and let us double the stake.” 

“ You have lost just now one thousand golden crowns j 
count yourself.” 

“ That’s nothing ; I’ll stake three thousand gold crowns 
this time” . . . — “ Three thousand gold crowns ! I have not 

got them, and if I were to lose them” “ Good ! have 

you not got your word of honor as 1 have ( Three thousand gold 
crowns on this cast of the dice : Ouze “ And I dovze ! 

Verily, I am ashamed of this ol>stinato good luck, and won’t 
have any more of your money.” “ I should be but a poor 
gambler if I were already discouraged. Five thousand gold 

crowns tliis time !” “ Five thousand ! momieur mon ami I 

Where the devil am 1 to get them from ? And your w^ound?” 

“ 1 dont care about it ; you have staunched it wonderfully, 
and your handkerchief is worth, it seems a whole surgical 
apparatus. We stake five thqjisand crowns on this cast . . . 
Now dont go to sleep, Monsieur de Savereux “ No, may 
I die ! I’ll only drink as much as remains in the bottle .... 

what becomes of the five thousand crowns.^” 

“ You have won them like the others. Merci de moi ! my 
hand is rather out !” 

The guests, perceiving the good understanding, which had 
established itself, between the two champions, with one of 
whom they had so openly sided, retired into another room 
and consulted amongst themselves for the best means of low- 
ering the pride of this Huguenot : tliey had all drank to 
such an extent that they were no more masters of their speech 
than of their actions. 

The Capitaine de Losse was not there to cause his guest to 
be respected, and the sentiments full of hatred which Captain 
Salohoz had so energetically manifested against all who be- 
longed to the reformed religion, had existed for a long time 
in the hearts of all the Catholics. 
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The conversation tunied upon late events, on the marriage 
of the King of Navarre with Marguerite cle Valois, the out- 
rage ofMaurevcrt on the person of Coligny, tlie retreat of the 
Guises from the Court, and the secret plots of the Protes- 
tant party against the King and the kingdom. 

Tlie wine, still tossed down in bumpers, heated their brains 
more and more, and a project was formed to exprd Yves de 
Cuj’son ignoininictusly from the house, even to maltreat him, 
if he dared to make any resistance, and oppose the aggres- 
sors. 

This plan approved of as vSoon as proposed, they made a 
rush into the a[>artincnt where the two gamblers were sitting, 

Yves de Ciirson had lost, on his word of honor, seventy 
thousand gold crowns.- 

“ AbciH te Huguenot r said one of the most drunk and 
most fanatic of the band. ‘‘ Monsieur Huguenot you are 
reejuostod to make yourself scarce this instant.’’ added the 
leader of the plot. 

“ If you do not depart very soon by the door,” said another 
“ you run a risk of going out by tin* window T “ Do you re- 
inemlxu’ what happened from the next house,” added a fourth, 
“ that M. de Maurevert, a noble and honest Catholic gentle- 
man, sent a ball out of an arquelmse, at tliat cursed wretch 
the admiral !” 

“ What is it?” exclaimed de Carson, rising indignantly, sword 
in hand. 

“Who are these miscreants ?’’ shouted Jacques de Save- 
reux, ranging himsel# along side of the Calvinist, and also 
drawing his sword. 

“ Gentlemen, if any amongst yon, have cause of comjdaint 
against me, I will await him tomorrow in the fosse of the 
Pre-aux-CIercs.” “ And that person had better come with a 
second, for I am the second of 3Iessirc de (Jiirsony — “ What 
Savereux, are you about to become an apostate and turn Cal- 
vinist said one of the drunkards. 

“We are sixteen catholics licre” said another — “ you find 
the same number of Pluguenots for tins rencontre^ “ 

You will see me amongst those Huguenots !” answered 
Savereux, whose intoxication and sleepiness were for a mo- 
ment dispelled by a noble and generous indignation. “ Come, 
de Curson. Do not let us remain any longer in this den of 
wild beasts.” 

“ I have lost seventy thousand gold crowns to you !” Yves 
said, whom bad luck had left profoundly sad, “ You shall 
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have them tomorrow, Monsieur de Savereux and moreover, 
we will be brethren in arms, as I am already with Pardaillan.*' 

“ Go along, you fine soldiers of Geneva !'* shouted the 
most insolent of the Catholic Gentlemen. 

“ The very first who ventures to insult the guest of Ca- 
ptain (le Losse,” retorted Savereux in a menacing voice, “ 1*11 
cut him to pieces, with my swoi*d and dagger !** 

“ A demain^ messieurs de la Paphnanie .'** added Yves de 
Curson. “We will meet again, at the Pre-aux-Clercs, on the 
stroke of twelve, and the Lord will aid the good against the 
wicked !’* 

De Curson gave to Jacques de Savereux the gold which 
he had gathred olF the table, and hung round his neck the 
chain, which he had taken olf his own ; then took him by 
the arm, to support him and help him to walk at a slow and 
heavy pace. 

They left the house without being either questioned or 
followed. 

“ Brothers in arms,’* exclaimed they, embracing each other 
after having sheathed their swords in the street. “ Yes bro- 
thers in arms through life, .and till death !” 

“ Dont go with your heads uncovered gentle brotliers in 
arms !” was shouted down to them from above : “ you may 
catcli cold or get a pleurisy, .although the night be warm !” 

And their hats were thrown down to them, which tliey 
had forgotten in the hurry of their exit. 

Tliey picked tlieiii up addressing threats to the authors of 
this insolent adieu. 

The window had been closed and bursts of laughter respon- 
ded to their imprecations. 

They went their way without perceiving the involuntary 
exchange they had made in their hats. 

The one belonging to De Curson with its knot of pearls 
and gold lace, was on the head of Jacques de Savereux, and 
the old worn out beaver, in front of which Savereux had stuck 
the white cross, the rallying sign of the Catholics, was on the 
head of the Huguenot gentleman. 

V. 

“Where are we going?” asked Jacques de Savereux, whose < 
intoxication and sleepiness w ere not dispelled by the cold night 
air. “ We are going home to bed I fancy ?” answered Yves de 
Curson, who was forced to hold up his companion to prevent 
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his falling down asleep. “ Where are we ? “ continued Save- 
reux hesitating as to the direction he ought to take. 

‘•We are near the Louvre but I should have some difficul- 
ty in naming this cross road.” 

“ [f we are going to rest comrade, it will save us the trou- 
ble of walking, if we stretch ourselves on this carpet.” “ What 
carpet The king’s pavement? it is less soft than a hospital 
cot, and it’s an affair for the watch to sleep in the streets.” 

you are very squeamish!” muttered Jacques de 

Savereux, 

By w ay of adding practice to precept, he had let liimself 
slide to the ground. 

“ Well, I, for my part, find this a very pleasant couch.” 

“ Get up Monsieur de Savereux I beseech you, for your 
own honor ? If any one were to see you ! . . . . ” 

“ I would the king saw me I” answered the inebriated gen- 
tleman, who persisted in remaining extended on the pavement. 

“ If a horse, or some carriage were to pass this way, you 
would be crushed without any warning?” 

“ Mordleu ! I shall be delighted If some churl of a horse- 
man or driver were to smash me a rib or tw o : I would dis- 
charge upon him the torrent of auger I have amassed this 
evening against those drunkards who insulted and threatened 
you” “We shall meet them again to-morrow at thePre- 
aux-clorcs ; but to be ready and valiant we must seek our 
beds to night !” 

“ Well, to-morrow then, at the Pre-aux-clercs !” re- 
peated Jacques de Savereux, who could no longer see, and 
scarcely hear. — “Pon*my soul! Monsieur de Savereux. I 
cannot leave you to sleep off your wdiie in the middle of the 
street . . . .” “ Now, come and lie down by me : the bed is 

big enough for two.” “ But you Monsieur de Savereux, you 
cannot, without incurring blame, leave me wandering about 
and losing my way in this towm with w hich I am not acquain- 
ed? 

“ Why did’nt you say that before ?” answered Savereux. 

He made a prodigious effort of will, to gain courage suffi- 
cient to get up, being. nearly dead drunk, and regained his 
feet with the assistance of the Breton gentleman. 

“ Marchons said he moving on slowly. 

“ Why, that way you will be returning to the spot from 
whence we came ! . . . . It would be us well to know, where 
each of us is going.” 

“ I am ^oing to conduct you to your Hotel ; after winch 
good evening, gentlemen, and good night.” “ I shall return if 

u 
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you pleaso, to the HoUd de litthisy where the Admiral lives, 
and to-morrow at day break, I shall go to the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, wliere iiiy lady-mother dwells, to get the sum of se- 
venty-thousand gold crowns, whieji I lost to you at play.” 

Seventy thousand gold crowns !” exclaimed Savereux, from 
whose mind, the fumes of wine had obliterated the recollec- 
tion of his good fortune at play ; “ I shall not wish for 
more !” 

“You shall have them,” anx^wered Do^Curson, sighing, 

“ It is very nearly the whole of "my si der’s marriage por- 
tion !” 

“ Par la messc. Your sister, is she prelty ? Til marry 
her.’^ 

“ Unfortunately she has not waited for you, and is going 
to be married to-morrow to one of the bravest gentleman of 
our religion.” “ I am sorry for it, Monsieur de Curson, for 
being already your brother in arms, I should have made my- 
self your brother })y alliance !” 

Jacques de Savereux dragged himself along, reeling in 
the footsteps of Y ves de Curson and feebly strove against the 
vinous drowsiness, which became more overpowering and 
irresistible every moment. 

He consid<^red that ho w^as showing the road to Monsieur 
de Curson, and condu(!tiiig him to the Hotel de Bkhisy^ but 
he w^as blindly going on by cliance, always following which- 
ever street prc'^ented itself first, an<l tlnis losing his w ay more 
and more in ihe labyrinth of the old Quartkr du Lomrre, 

The Protestant gentleman, expecting to reach his destina- 
tion sooner or later, acquiesced in these continual deviations 
from the route, without remarking them; for he was plunged 
in a sullen revcu’ie, and walked along like a somnambulist, 
without consitleriiig whereabouts he was and without endea- 
voring to explain to himself, the circumstance of his not ar- 
riving at the Hotel de Betimy, 

He sighed at intervals, and felt tears moistening his eyelids 
Tlie excitement and passion of the gambling had ceased, and 
he found himself with all his senses returned, face to face with 
an enormous loss, which he could not settle, except by sacri- 
ficing his sister’s marriage portion. 

lie therefore no longer spoke to M. de Savereux, who 
profited by this silence to slumber at his ease, regulating his 
steps by those of his leader, his movements being, so to speak, 
quite mechanical. 

“ Why, here is the Louvre again ?” exclaimed de Cur- 

son. 
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In coming out of the street de la Vieille-Monnaie, at the 
spot where Henry III. laid the foundation-stone of the Pont- 
Neufin 1578, he had perceived the Seine before him, and to 
hk right, V Wtel du Petit- Bourbon^ and the towei s and battle- 
ments of the liouvre, by the light of a pale moon, which at 
that moment was covered by heavy grey clouds, as with a 
sheet. ^ 

“ The Louvre VI said Savereux wlio did not quite ^vake 
up even, in reopening his eyes. “We turned our backs 
upon it an liour ago.^’ 

“ There it is notwithstanding, in front of u^, and it seems 
to me, we are not near the rue de Betfiisi/ V' 

“ Who is Idiiid, you or I ?” retorted Jacques de Savereux 
obstinately. 

He let go the arm which liad supported him until then, 
and fidvanced witli irregular steps, towards the Louvr^. 
“ Where are you going ?” said Yves. “ I* am going to ask 
the king if this be really tlie Louvre, which I see.’^ 

“ It is I who must lead him,” thouglit Yves de Cursoii, 
looking a))out for the proper road, “ he has lel't Ins senses at 
the ])ottom of the bottle!” 

“ All ! scoundrel. Ah ! traitor !” shouted Savereux, who in 
his oblhpie inarch, hud knocked iq> against the wall of a 
house. 

Indignant at ftnding himself stopped by this obstacle, which 
he believed to be living and an enemy, he waided to draw 
his sw^ord and place himself in position, retreating from the 
wall, against which lie^continually fell back. 

“ I’ll teach you,” shouted he, “ what my Jhu'andale is, and 
make you confess, with my foot on your neck, that 1 am the 
son of Roland, on tlie side of the swonl.” 

“Savereux, my friend,” said He Ciirson going up to him, 
and preventing him, from drawing his sword, “ remain liere 
an instant, w hilst I go to ask our way ? I’ll come hack to 
you, the nionieiit I have found any one, to act as our guide.” 
“ Brother in arms, embrace me !” murmured Savereux. 

He had no sooner lost his equilibrium, than he sank down, 
and laid himself along the wall, and disfiosed himself to sleep 
till morning. 

“ To drink again, to drink, drink, drink !” muttered he fall- 
ing off to sleep. 

“ Hang the drunkard ! one will have to carry him off to 

his bed I cannot play the sentinel at his side all 

night . . . , If some citizens were only to come this Way 
just now .... No one ! Every body is asleep 
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except thieves and the watch I hear some people 

passing by down yonder • The Capitaine de Losse, 

who was to have taken me back to the Admiral’s Hotel, has 
scarcely kept his word.” 

Yves de Cnrson wish d to join the people, whom he heard 
in the distance, although he did not see them. 

He ran in that direction but Jlie noise of footsteps and of 
voices, which had guided him, entirely ceased when he reached 
the narrow and tortuous streets in the neighbourhood of 
r Arche Marion. 

There were lights in the windows of the houses : the streets 
usually so dark were better lighted, than they had ever been 
in broad day ; they were also more deserted and more silent 
than ever. 

At intervals, a door opened and some one like a shadow 
slipped out, who disappeared on the instant. 

M. de Curson called out and received no answer. 

Once, he distinguished an arquebuse on a man’s shoulder 
who came out of a house and stole away without turning his 
head, when hailed. 

He tried to wake up some shop-keeper : he knocked loud- 
ly at the shutters, through the chinks of which he perceived 
a light ; but the light was put out, and the shop remained 
closed and silent. 

He still hoped to meet some watch-patrol. 

On that night the watch was not to be seen anywhere, and 
the vagabonds, who, at that epoch were more numerous than 
the soldiers of the watch, kept themselves shut up in their 
cours des Miraclesl 


VI. 

One o’clock sounded with chimes fi oin the palace clock, 
when the Breton gentleman, discouraged by his fruitless 
search, slowly retraced his steps, and traversed tbe same 
streets several times, before returning to the point whence 
he had started. 

He found himself at the water’s edge, at the bottom of the 
street de la Vieille-Monnaie ; but as he did not see Jacques 
de Savereux whom he had left asleep there, he thought for a 
moment, that he had again lost his way, and had not reached 
the same spot on the river’s bank. 

T^e view of the Louvre however, which he saw through a 
kind of haze, prevented him from looking elsewhere for the 
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spot wlieie he Ufcd left his companion; he called out to 
Savereux several times,, went along the side of the first houses 
built on the strand, and arrived at the ^xact spot, which the 
sleeper had occupied ; there he picked up a gold chain. 

This chain was worth a large sum and it was certain that 
lie who wore it, had not been attacked by thieves, as an object 
of such high value was found on the ground and gave evi- 
dence that no one had seen it. 

Yves de Ciirson concluded J;hat this chain had become de- 
tached during the intoxicated gentleman’s fall. 

lie hid it in his pocket the clasp which fastened it being 
broken, and lie promised himself never to give it up again, 
even under parallel circumstarifes. 

Tliese recollections of the gambling saddened him, and he 
sighed, on thinking that he owed seventy thousand gold 
crowns to M. do Savereux, that he had them not, and that 
he had engaged to pay them the next morning ! 

These thoughts naturally led him back to his mother and 
sister, his sister particularly, who had come like a good angel 
to tlrag him away from this fatal gaming ; the sister whom he 
was going to despoil, in order that his honor shonld not suffer 
from a gambling debt guaranteed by his word ! 

To see his sister and his inotlier, to confess to them liis mis- 
fortune and obtain their pardon, now preoccupied his mind the 
most, he determined to reassure himself as to tlie fate of M. 
de Savereux who no doubt had entered the Louvre, and 
then try to get to the !^aubourg Saint Germain, wliere his fami- 
ly dwelt, sooner than return to the hotel de Bethisy where 
he lived as belonging* to the house of the Admiral. 

He listened for some minutes longer, walking uj) and dow n 
the river side, in the hope of being rejoined by Jacques de 
Savereux. 

He called to Iiim again several times, but the echoes on the 
river alone answered liirn and he at length decided to make 
the best of his way towards the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
which he could see across the water but reach only by a long 
round about way, for want of a boat to cross the river. 

He did not know his road very well, but nevertheless took 
a chance direction towards the Pont-au-Change. 

His shouts had attracted two arquebusiers of the royal 
guard, who approached him with their matches lit, but who 
went away again after examining him in silence. 

On ai*riving near the Grand — Ch^telet, opposite the bridge 
he fell in with a band of armed men, coming from the Ho- 
tel de ville,, at a slow pace, and without torches : he was 
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surrounded before he had time to draw%is sword and to 
place himself on the defensive. 

Fortunately the people who encircled him, had not a very 
formidable appearance : they were honest figures of citizens, 
showing a great deal more inquietude than hostile or tlireaten- 
ing intentions. 

Some of them even seemed to be overcome by some emo- 
tion which very much resembled fear. 

The arms they bore added ‘=«till more to tlie comical ex- 
pression of their physiognomies, and did not amiouiice tliat they 
wished to make use of them : one had on his head a morion 
of burnished iron, another a hat, this one a cap, tliat one an 
old rusty helmet ; liere a maf# sinking under the weight of a 
spear, there one carrying a cross bow, utterly uuservicealde 
one brandishing a two handed sword another clanking an 
arquebuse without a match on his shoulder ; but all had knives 
and daggers. 

The chief of the band, although not being more of a warrior 
than his soldiers, at all events distinguished himself by a more 
military equipment. 

vans garde compere! You are one of us!*' 

said the chief. 

And he pointed with his hand to the handkerchief tied 
round M. de (hirson’s arm, and to the white cross fastened 
to the hat whicli Jacques de Savereux had left w.tli this gen- 
tleman in exchange for his. 

Yves de Carbon ojily now remarked the rallying sign, the 
white cross on tlie hat, and the white juindkerchief on the 
left arm, which these people wore, whom he had taken to be 
a detachment of the watch dormant or City Militia. 

Ho perceived that acci<lent had given him also the same 
rallying sign, and lie had the prudence not to require any 
explanation on the subject. 

“ You seem to be a seigneur of the Coui’t said the 

chief who continued to examine him : “ Are you sent to the 
Hotel do Ville r 

“ No, I am going to the Faubourg Saint-Germain answered 
de Curson who, as yet did not comprehend the danger of his 
position. 

“ Is there nothing changed in the orders of the King ? 
We have seen moriseigneur the Duke de Guise wlio was 
going to the Louvre 

“ Monsieur de Guise is out of Paris,” sharply returned 
Yves de Curson : “ He left it immediately after the crime 

of his servant Maurevert .... 
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“ You speak like a Huguenot, said one of the troop : 
•• if the admiral were dead, we should not be here^^ .... 

Silence !” interrupted the Captain, vvilio had much trouble 
in maintaining discipline amongst his people. 

“ Since you come from the Louvre, I would ask you, 
Monsieur, if the bell at the palace will soon toll for the 
massacre ; we arei:, tired of waiting for it ! . . . It was to 
have been at midnight ; then at one o’clock ; after that at 
two, and now ” • 

“ Now,” said one, who was most likely an attorney, “ the 
case is remanded a week to be pleaded and reheard. 

“ What need was there, to deprive ns of our sleep” said 
another, “ and to reduce our wives to despair 

“ I am of oi)inion,^^ said a third, “ that one abuses the 
good nature of the work-people, and amuses oneself at our 
expense !” 

“ This fine massacre is again put off to allow the Huguenots 
to rekindle the civil* war ! — and these rascally Huguenots 
will do w;ith the Catholics, what the Catholics wanted to do 
with them “ Good-night, gentlemen !” said de Curson who 
had put a violent restraint upon himself to prevmit his de- 
claring himself Protestant and loudly manifesting his indigna- 
tion. “Whatever may happen, I hope you may valuehoiior 
more than life !’^ 

“ Monsieur, I bog of you to relate to the King, wliat you 
have seen’^ said the Captain, who followed to speak to him 
privately ; “ 1 am the bookseller Koerver, living on the 
bridge of Notre Dame at the sign of //fe Unicorn : I have 
assembled the best (.atbolics of tlie qnarticr and have made 
them swear not to spare any Huguenot ; be it tlieir fatluir or 
their brother.” 

“ The God of Israel alone can judge you and [uuiish you 
murmured De Curson, turning his back on him. to ])revent 
himself from drawing his sword. “ The Lord grant that my 
brethren may awake V' 

He turned down tho first street wdiich presented itself. 

He traversed several at racing speed, without heeding 
wdiich route he had taken ; his project being to reach the 
rue de Bkhisy, to apprise the Admiral of the plot woven by 
the Catholics, a plot of wdiich he knew^ not the extent, but 
which the word massacre used by the ijuartenier Koerver, let 
him form some idea of. 

He feared that this ma.ssacre might commence at any mo- 
ment before he should have time to call the captains of his 
religion to arms. 
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Who were the intended victims? What assassins had 
been selected ? 

The king and the Puke de Guise had been named ? They 
then directed this sanguinary plot ! 

M. de Curson^s whole body trembled and he breathed with 
difficulty, under the influence of alternate sensations of horror 
trouble, anxiety and impatience which agitated him ; lie haste- 
nedon still more rapidly, and felt on the pgint of fainting, of 
falling down suffocated. o 

On one step and one minute perhaps, depended the safety 
of his fellows in cree<^ ! 

‘^OmonDieu! said he in his heart: “Shall I arrive in 
time! Where am I going? Where am I? The murderers 
are awake, and the victims slumber !” 

The Admiral suspects nothing of his infamous treachery , . . 
And my mother ! my sister 1 

He commenced thinking of the pei’ils^irhich might threaten 
two beings so dear to him, and immediately stopped. 

It was incumbent upon him to retrace his steps, and run to 
the defence of his mother and his sister whom he was forsak- 
ing ; but the voice of religion recalled to his mind that his 
first duty was to save the lives of his brethren in Christ, for 
the women, thought he, will surely be respected even in a 
general massacre. 

His mission was to hinder this massacre, to warn the su- 
preme chief of the protestants, the admiral de Coligny. 

He took to running in the direction, which he supjiosed to 
be the right one to lead him to the Hotel de Bethisy ; he 
passed and re-passed through many streets, which he ran 
through quite breathless, now, for the first time, in vain en- 
deavouring to recognise them. 

Exhausted, dismayed, anguish -stricken, he no longer knew 
what plan to adopt, nor what road to follow ; till at length he 
thought he had come into the neighbourhood of the me de 
Bethisy, llie houses, the signs over the sliops, a well, a shrine 
at the corner of a cross street, brought vague reminiscences 
to his memory, a ray of hope beamed through his previous 
despair : he was almost at the goal ! He collected all his 
strength, he was at length to reach it I ... . 

But, on turning the corner of a street, he saw before him, 
the Bastille I 

“ Lord God^^ he murmured bending his knees and clasp- 
ing his hands, “it is not Tliy will that I should save Thy 
faithful people V* 
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At that moment, two o^clock struck from the belfries of 
the churches and the convents. 

The chimes, in clear and silvery tones, seemed to respond 
joyously to one another, and formed d vast concert, in the 
midst of which the great bell of Saint-Germain-PAuxerrois 
boomed forth the signal for the massacre. 

VII. 

• 

Jacques de Savereux did ntt sleep long under the wall, 
where he had laid himself. 

. Yves de Curson4jad no sooner gone away, than the silence 
which reigned around him, attracted the attention of the 
sleeper, for in his slumbers, bis car remained open to the voice 
of the gentleman, whom he had taken under his charge, and 
whom he believed himself to be conducting, albeit he had 
great need of being taken care of himself. 

He opened his eyes, and was astonished to find himself alone, 

“ M. de Curson I” he shouted several times in a drawling 
and indistinct voice. “ Is he gone to play and drink witliout 
me. That were a base trick .... Ulie ! monsieur my bro- 
ther in arms ! Have you villanously betrayed and abandon- 
ed, me! .... -4 hoire^mignon! .... Double! Good 1 here 
he is coming back .... Here, here . . . Monsieur de Cur- 
son . . . Stop a little, if you please? ... Wait for me I • . • 
Is it not time to go down to the Pre-aux~Clet'Cs V" .... 

He could not succeed in regaining his legs, and he kept 
falling back more heavily, as he left tlie support of the wall. 

Cursing and swearing amidst continuous hiccups, he was, 
nevertheless, not to be discouraged in his project of 'finding 
de Curson again. The torpor produced by his drunkenness, 
had left him this one idea. 

At length he succeeded in getting up and walking zigzag 
fashion in the direction of the Louvre which, however he did 
not see, nor would he have recognised it had the donjon and 
turrets of tliis ch&teau now enveloped in profound obscurity, 
been illuminated^ 

The instinct of self preservation which always presides over 
the destiny of drunken people, prevented his throwing him- 
self into the river off the high bank by the side of which he 
was reeling. 

He made many efforts and many steps, and but little way, 
until he found himself at the great gate of the old Louvre 
which faced the Tour de Nes’le and almost corresponded with 
the gate of the later Louvre, opposite the Pont des Arts. 

H 
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His state of intoxication had not diminished. 

He was on the contrary so fuddled and drowsy, that he no 
longer reinoiribered the name of M. de Ciirson, and groped 
his way along, like a blind man, without aim or design. 

An obstacle which he met with suddenly in his course, 
caused liiin to stumble, and fall over rather heavily. 

He had struck against the bodies of four Calvinist soldiers 
who had l)een cut dow n and killed by the guards at the gatest 
as they had come near the Louvre to spy Out, what was go- 
ing on within. 

Jac(jnes de Savoreux did not trouble himself about the 
nature of the obstacle which he endeavoured in vain to sur- 
mount ; he t}K)Ught they were people, Avho were han'ing his 
passage and he began to wrestle with the coj'pses insulting 
and striking tlieiii, witliout perceiving that neither his cries 
nor his ))lows were responded to. 

Degainez^ rVtgnme.z done* cried ho flurrying himself like 
one possos.-ed, “ Scoundrels ! ruffians ! scurvy rogues ! turn- 
tails ! j)lagne, pestilence and fever seize you ! Pour Dicu, 
I’ll crop your oars, you sorry dogs — Ilola^ a mol. Momieur de 
Curson^ rub them with your sword, my friend. Well done ! 
strike smartly, j^ierce ’em like a sieve. Again ! — Ha ! that 
w’as swHKjtly done ! — 

Ho took it into his head, that Yves do Cnrson liad come up 
to his aid, Nv^hilst liis opjioneiits, having tied liis hands lieliind 
him, were setting about robbing him : for tlie sound of some 
gold ])ie(*cs wliich had slip])ed out of his pocket, re-called to 
his mind t lie large sum he was carrying. He immediately 
set about the hu>iriess of defending himself. But instead of 
having recourse to his sw^ord against his imaginary enemies. 
Ins two arms were thrust up to the elbows in the pockets of 
his hose, and had got tight hold of the money ho had won at 
play. 

His hands contracted and boiiumhed seemed to himself 
as if bound ; drnrdienness and excitement paralysed all the 
muscles of his body, and ho soon began to think they had secur- 
ed his logs too, and gagged his mouth. 

He had no free movement, except in his head, and he went 
on, crawling under the dead bodies and the bloody bodies, 
who, pressing on him with all their weight, seemed very terri- 

He so exerted all his senses to throw off this liorrible res- 
traint, that he felt it grow stronger every moment; grinding 
his teeth — foaming — breathless, he exhausted himself in ter- 
rible convulsions — so that, at last, reduced to a positive ina- 
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bility to move, and almost suffocated with the corpses, he 
could no longer support the agonies of the fearful nightmare 
which oj)pressed him. • 

He thought he was al)out to die : lie gave utterance to 
plaintive cries, and swooned away in coniinitting his own soul, 
and that of his brother in arms, to the angels of paradise. 

The cries of Jacques de Savereux caused a detachment of 
arcliers of the king’s guard, to leave tlie Louvre, and come 
down to tlie banks ol‘ the' river# 

They recognized tlie four first victims tliey had left in tliat 
place — in front of the balcony of the king’.-i apartments in 
the new Louvre, but they did not ob^nwe that the number 
of the dead was augmented by a fifth whom they had not half 
stripped, as they had doinj the others. 

They beg'an to poke them with their partisans. Par honhciir^ 
Savereux who was not hurt, could pass for a dead one, as well 
as his neighbours. 

“ It’s my idea” said one of the archers angrily ‘‘ that the »e 
parpaJUots arc bawding to find tliemselvos damned.” 

“ Five hundred cart-loads of devils” said another archer, 

C ointing to Suvereux’s legs, which appeared from under the 
odies where lie W(<s buried, “ void one of our gallants has got 
on bis hose, Dees he think he’ll w ant it, at the court of Beel- 
zebub, his master V 

This trooper w anted to get hold of the hose of tlio siippo - 
ed dead-man, but in < Ira wing them tow ards him, a piece 
came off in his hands, they w^ere so tight and old. 

He forgot the hose m running to pick up tw o gold crow ns, 
which had rolled to some distance. 

The crowns of gold attracted the attention of the archers, 
and excited their cupidity , it w^as a piece of })nsiness they all 
wanted to have a hand in ; they were close uiion quarreilino- 
violently. ° 

The window in the King’s balcony opened. Two jiages, 
carrying lighted torches showed the way on to the balcony 
terrace, to a number of persons who approached the balus- 
trade to view the aspect of Paris. 

The reflection of the flambeaux illumined a face — pale and 
sinister, stamped with the seal of destiny, and harrowed by 
violent passions at war w ith conscience. 

At this appearance, the archers who were scuffling, fled in 
disorder and withdrew into the Louvre. 

It was Charles the IX. accompanied by the Queen-Mother, 
by his brother the Duke d’ Anjou, and his intimate advisers, 
the Duke de Nevers, Tavaniies, and the Count de Retz. 

fTo he continued.) 
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I. 

Sweet is the sky lark’s early song 
To wake the drowsy beam, 

And sweet the robih’s melody 
When frost is on the stream : 
The linnet’s voice is blythe and free 
As childhood^s prattling speech. 
The blackbird pours a sadder strain 
From out the shady beech ; 

But sweetest is the nightingale 
That when the night wind blows. 
Warbles in silence and alone 
To serenade the rose. 

II. 

The lily is all chastity. 

How sweet the eglantine ! 

The honeysuckles with the thorn. 
Like joy and grief, entwin'e : 
Some love the soft forget-me-not, 
Its pensive eye of blue. 

And some the wild convolvulus 
That sleeps when sun-beams do : 
Yet dear to me the violet 
That on the mossy green, 
Uprears its head in solitude 
And dies but hardly seen. 


P. L. 
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In the evening of his active and laborious life M. Guizot 
is now giving to the world under a new shape, the works of 
his youth and early manhood. Two of these bearing the ti- 
tles of “ Shakespeare and his Times” and “ Corneille and his 
Times” have lately appeared simultaneously in English and 
French, and thus brought before the mind of each nation, the 
position in the sphere of dramatic composition wliich was held 
by two poets who gave a life and consistency, if not a begin- 
ning, to systems so different, yet offering so many points of 
comparison. In the hands of M. Guizot even so old a sub- 
ject as criticism on Shakespeare becomes new and interesting. 
The literary history of Corneille is a fresh field to most Eng- 
lish readers. Through every part of both treatises shine the 
unfailing common sense, the subtlety of thought, and the sim- 
plicity of language which have placed M. Guizot at the head 
of European literature. 

We have become accustomed to the terms Romantic and 
Classical, and readily apply them to Shakespeare and Cor- 
neille, But if we try to give ourselves an account of these 
terms, we find that beyond the explanation which first rises 
to our lips, we have great difficulty in proceeding. Such 
terms in fact are a sort of convenient summary of a great 
mass of history, personal and national. In order to understand 
what we mean by saying that Shakespeare was the founder of 
the Romantic dram^a, we must comprehend the position 
which Shakespeare occupied. We must ascertain how the 
general requisites of dramatic writing presented themselves 
to a poet in the age of Elizabeth, and the influence of national 
character, and habits, on the drama ; we must know all the 
facts of the poet’s life that can elucidate his writings, and lastly 
we must examine into the actual shape his efforts assumedf, 
and enquire what peculiar ground in the wide field offered by 
the representation of human life has been claimed as its own 
by the genius of the poet. 

Dramatic poetry takes its rise in the bosom gf the people. 
Its power rests on the effects of sympathy — and in order that 
sympathy may be keenly excited, a crowd must be gathered 
together. It is only through the reciprocal action of man on 
man, throughout a large mass, that the moral electricity can 
be produced which endows with life the representation of 
fictitious events. But the classes who live by their daily toil. 
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thoiigli mere cessation of exertion, and friendly meetings 
for common objects, seem at first all they require, soon learn 
that they must find something beyond themselves, something 
which can elevate and instruct as well as please, if they are 
to enjoy thoroughly the hours of relaxation. This ^vant it is, 
which dramatic poetry offers to supply. Hence in all coun- 
tries it has been with religion and religious snljects, that th\s 
poetry has at first occupied itself. Keligion is, the subject which 
most appeals to all, and appeals to the noblest part of (‘ach. 
Piety is of all sentiments the most sublime end the most 
univei-sal. But though thus born in the midst of the people, 
and for the people, the dramatic art has become always and 
every where the favorite pleasure of the higher classes. Vet 
while it has thus received a more assidious cultivation, it has 
encountered the formidable danger of losing its simplicity 
and strength in a world of conventionality and exclusiveness. 
The tree dies if it is detached from the soil where it first struck 
root. The drama, popular in its origin, must never cease to 
be national. 

It \vas the happy fate of Greece that the entire mition grew 
at once, and that tJie critics and jiidges were worthy of the 
sublime efforts submitted to their inspection. Modern civiliza- 
tion is full of inequalities, and contradictions. And it is notin 
times of great social disorder, or when great wants are keenly 
felt, that literature, still less dramatic literature, can flourish. 
The drama requires an audience yielding to its pleasures with 
a hearty and pure enthusiasm. The sole plaudits of the learn- 
ed are not the food on which it can live^. ft requires strong 
passions, and lively feelings, and a national heart beating 
strongly and warmly in order to show what it truly is. 

The reign of Elizabeth was one of those decisive epochs so 
slowly and painfully won by modern nations, which witness 
the empire of thought rising above that of force. At such a 
time the people gives itself to the strange burst of new power, 
to which it feels it has been awakened, and rejoicing in its 
strength, strikes eagerly into paths hitherto untrod. 

The end of the 16th century was in England a breathing 
time after years of storm. War, religious conflicts, the dis- 
orders incident to a community of which the elements have no 
settled and harmonious relation to each otlier had long occupied 
the minds, and drained the energies of the nation. But 
Elizabeth reigned for forty years with no serious interruption 
to the even flow of peaceful life, and yet with much to arouse 
all the faculties and kindle all the aspirations of a great peo- 
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pie. There is a kind of heartiness, of simple ardour, almost a 
boyish eagerness displayed in every sphere of life. Drake 
and Raleigh lead adventures to the end of the world. Leices- 
ter wastes a fortune in the pageant of Kenilworth. Love is 
expressed as if the heart’s core were pierced, and the lan- 
guage of daily life glows with far fetched expressions and ex- 
travagant conceits. Even material ))rosperity, the comfort of 
homesteads, the spread of a rude liixurjr, the confidence in 
the times, and the hopefulness for the future, contributed to 
allow men to give their hearts* to the pleasures which their 
hours of recreation offered them. Nor was the crisis in our 
political history loss fiworable. No time is more conducive 
to the growth and maiiitciiance of literary excellence than that 
in which liberty exists without asserting itself: when a strong 
government holds on its course, and yet individuals feel their 
w eight, and can respect themselves. There were, too, con- 
cealed elements of strength sleeping beneath the surface, giv- 
ing a vigour and intensity to the character which they did 
not distort ; — especially tiie slumbering fire of religious fana- 
ticism, wdiich, though not fierce enough , to burst as yet tlie 
covering wd»i(*}\ confined it, gave fre(|uent signs of what it 
w^ould be when half a century later it blazed with so wild a 

England too lias from its earliest times displayed a poeti- 
cal power and a love of poetry more original and more con- 
stant than any other European nation. When therefore 
Shakespeare phinied the drama here, he planted it in a conge- 
nial soil. The hospitality wdth which minstrels were received, 
the honor paid lliem, ^.he fond ness for public gatherings, wdiich 
peculiar social institutions had done much to foster, all show 
how readily the English mind woidd turn to an exhibition 
of that poetry which collects men together to charm and en- 
lighten them. Perhaps the Court itself aimed at a classical 
elegance, and indulged in a laborious pedantry too much to 
have guided the lower classes in tlie direction the bent might 
assume — biit the people were strong for the Court. They 
found a poet who could speak the words they longed to hear 
uttered, and the Court was obliged to acquiesce in their de- 
cision. 

What would we not now give if we could penetrate behind 
the thick veil which sliroiids this poet from the eyes of poste- 
rity. We know more of almost every great poet than we do 
of Shakespeare. Compare Homer for instance. His character 
is written in his works. When we lay the Iliad down, we 
know what sort of a man wrote it. But the mind of Shakes- 
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peare was too complex to poiirtray itself in any of the produc- 
tions of his pen. Hardly anything is known of him or his fa- 
mily. It is not improbable that his father may have suffered 
a reverse of fortune before the son had completed his educa- 
tion, but not before he had begun it. This might account for 
his possessing so much of the elegance which accompanies a 
good education, though ignorant of so many branches of know- 
ledge that belong to it. A few stories yet remain to shew th© 
jovial, genial spirit which he displayed in early manhood. We 
are told of the drinking match rft Bedford, of the graceful hila- 
rity with which he charmed his rustic companions, and of his 
contest of wit, perhaps of impudence with Sir Thomas Lucy. 
But, with the exception of his early marriage, we know notliing 
that can be called a leading event in his life till we find him 
in London. Even then we are all left in doubt as to the ca- 
pacity in which he was first connected with the theatre. Some 
ancedotes would seem to imply that he began at first out-side 
the building, and that he could find no better opening for his 
almost superhuman powers than holding the horses of the 
spectators. 

The theatres were then not only successful but fashionable. 
The water was crowded with boats, bearing the audience to 
these scenes of popular and courtly amusement. There was 
then a public ready to welcome the efforts of a dramatic geni- 
us if one appeared before it. Shakespeare is said to have at 
last appeared on the stage with indifferent success. Probably he 
found another vent for his powers which he judged more suita- 
ble to them, before he had sufficiently learnt the art of acting 
to do himself justice. Happily no premature fame as an 
actor came to tempt him into a path, in which he could only 
have enlightened one generation. From correcting and 
altering the plays of others he soon passed to compositions 
entirely his own. Meanwhile he endured the misery, and 
keenly felt the disgrace of an obscure comedian’s life. Gradu- 
ally he worked his way to an intercourse with persons of a 
higher rank, and to circumstances of worldly prosperity. He 
became the friend of Lord Southampton, and the purchaser 
of a house and land at Stratford. During the first ten years 
of the 1 7th century he advanced not only in reputation, but 
in ease and security of position. In 161*3, he was made by 
James 1st the manager of the Blackfriars theatre — and only 
retired from London, in order to enjoy tlie fruits of his 
labours, and an honoured old age at his native town. He 
died at Stratford on the 23d of April 1616, the day on which 
he completed his fifty second year. Tradition tells nothing 
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of Ins latter days or of his death, and the conclusion of his 
life is wrapped in an obsaurity more profound if possible than 
any other part. , 

It is pleasant to turn from records so scanty, accounts so 
ineagTO, to tliose immortal works in which we feel at once at 
home, and which seem so full, and real, and living, beside the 
shadowy outlines of the life of their author. Both his Comedy 
and Tragedy Ijavg a place peculiar and independent in the 
spltere of the drama. His com®dy is not the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes or Molicre.' The Greek and French comedy sprang 
from a free but attentive observation of the actual world. 
Human life oflers a real distinction between the grave and 
gay aspect oi' things, and this distinction has been preserved 
on the stage, but true art has not quitted the field of actual 
experiences Wliether Molicre laughs at M. Jourdain or 
Aristo])haiies ridicules Cleon, the life of those they saw 
around them, forms the ground work of the picture. In 
Greece, where vic‘lent contrasts, and complex effects were 
always avoided by that happy instinct which secured a gene- 
ral harmony of thouglit amid all external disturbances, these 
two aspects of life were always, kept disliuci. They liave becni 
mixed togetlier in the troubled «iid unequal atmosphere of 
modern civilization. The minds of men have received im- 
pressions too confusedly and too rapidly to perceive the line 
that divides them. France first a)>preciated and insisted on the 
distinction of tragic and comic, impelled by its keen love 
of the grtv ami lively, and aided by the turn for order and 
subdivision pervading^ every department of public life, and 
at last exhibited in tlie comedies of Moliere a comedy at once 
new and jierfcct of its kind, in which family life and 
ordinary events were used to extract food for a sustained 
laughter, and, while the borders of the serious were ne- 
ver far l<jft, the liulicrous made itself perpetually felt. ShaJ^e- 
speare’s comedies are a perfectly different creation. They 
are merely plays with a happy ending, and in whicih the in- 
cidents and characters are not arranged upon any precon- 
ceived basis There is hjirdly a vice, a virtue, a conception, 
or a situation in any tragedy of Shakespeare, which is not 
also to be met with in one of his comedies ^ but that which in 
the tragedy is fertile in consequences, intimately linked to the 
series of causes and effects, is only presented in the comedy as 
having a momentary interest, and quickly disappears to give 
place to some other unpremeditated combination. Leontes 
is as jealous as Othello, but his jealousy is only a passing ca- 
price. A new circumstance or two will be introduced, and 

1 
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the King and tlie audience with alike forget that he was ever 
jcnlous. lacliimo is as base and as cunning as lago, but 
there is a kind of bojish petulance in his malice, which pre- 
pares tlie mind for his sharing ultimately the general amnesty 
which is the natural conclusion of a conuMly. With a way^- 
ward and wandering ihgld, the poet moves lightly from sub- 
ject to subject, careless of every thing but the pleasant thought 
before him, and heedless how it agrees wdth those he has ex- 
pressed before. Great triumphs are achieved by thisjovoua 
race of a wild fancy. The absurdities of the j>lotof the Win- 
ter’s Tale are veiled beneath the gracefid gaiety of Perdita, 
and the patient \irtue of ITennioiie. The perverse inclina- 
tions of the Athenian lover serve to introduce the bright w orld 
of Puck and Oberoii, and the ludicrous passion of Titania. Some 
of Shakespeare’s comedies are hf)w'ever undoubted exceptions 
to this species of artless composition. Such plays as the 
‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” and “The Tempest” ought to 
be classed under another head than that which includes “ As 
You Like It” and “ The JMidsuuiiner Night’s JJream”.” “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” is a perfect specimen of' the come- 
dy of intrigue: and when once the poet has introduced us to 
the world in w'hicli the &.eene of the Tempest is laid, every thing 
is in perfect keeping, and the parts are carefully adjusted 
with a view to the general effect. It is in vain that w^e pre- 
tend to classify the works of Shakespeare by the distinction 
of comb' and tragic. The real separation that divides tliein 
is that of the fantastic and tlie real, romance and tlie world. 
But in the province of that which is drawn from actual life 
we are again obliged to draw a line of demarcation between 
those plays such as most of the historic'al dramas, in which 
the connexion of events is only that of historical succession, 
and those greiiter efforts of genius in whicli events are but 
the scene in which the power of the individual man is dis- 
played. The historical plays are but groups of circumstances, 
possessing more or less interest, and exhibited in their prac- 
tical and familiar asjiect. Beside all the great names of 
English history, come Fluellen and Nym and Pistol. The 
incidents of private life are used to give warmth and reality 
to the picture. And it is by this appeal to the sympathies of 
the audience that tlie chain of past history is made to possess 
sufficient attraction for men of aiiotlier generation. 

The true tragedy, the plays on which Shakespear^s repu- 
tation plainly rests, proceed on a widely different principle. 
In them no incident is isolated. Every thing is linked to- 
gether by strong and perceptible bands. There is an indivi- 
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dual presented to us — an iiulividual battling with the storms 
of* Fate, and acconiplisliing even against his will the decrees 
of God. Around him play tiie siiifting vicissitudes of life. 
They take their colour from him. fie is the centre of all. 
He is t!ie servant not the slave of circumstance. An o))scur0 
and remote event is perhaps to be conducted to a certain re- 
sult. In the midst of the intervening incidents, Shakespeare 
places a man — intp whose hands is given the thread which 
guides the action. The eveiit*^ follow their couj'se and the 
individual follows his.' He Ur.es liis force to turn them from a 
direction he wislies to avoid, to overcome them when they 
cross his j)re(letermined path, to escape them when they threa- 
ten to embarrass liim ; he subjects them for a moment to his 
power to find them soon again, more opposed to him than 
ever in the new course he has forced them to take, and he 
succumbs at last, but with spirit unbroken, in the struggle 
which sees the wreck of his fate and of his life. 

What then is the Romant'c drama such as it sprang from the 
hands of Shakesjieare ? It is a picture of human life in all 
its variety, painted in its different aspects, the terrible ming- 
ling with the ludicrous, the grave with the gay : wuth no fet- 
ters of time or place beyond what its own necessities impose, 
but coherent because there is a unity of impression pervading 
the whole — tlie imjiression which is awakened by the migliiy 
mind of man combating with the sliocks of fate. It is this 
strong human interest wdiich provokes the sympathy toaud elicit 
this sympatliy is at once the reward and thesu])[>ort of the dra- 
matic art. Mic])eth is perhaps thebest ty pe of the system jiursued 
by Shakespeare. In Hamlet, tiie most celebrated and most 
popular of all his tragedies, there is an element of doubt, and 
conflict, in the mind of the hero, independent of tlie action of 
circumstances on him. He is puzzled, stupified, distracted, 
not by his position but by the moral scruples It inspires. In 
general the mental condition of the prominent character is 
much less complex. It rolls on in a certain groove, and we 
are only prevented from w^atching the evenness of its career by 
the external shocks it has to encounter. We have as it were 
two points of certainty given us, a certain cast of mind in tlie 
character who is to give unity to tlie drama, and a certain 
goal to which destiny is leading him. Beyond this, all is 
uncertain, — that is, events are allowed to group themselves 
apparently at random, but really linked together by the thread 
which is placed in our hands at the beginning. Hence the wild 
boldness of the great poet. He can dare to avail himself of 
storms and ghosts, of fools and gravediggers. Secure in the 
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unity, insured by the centre idea of the play, he can afford to 
use materials of every description, to> use them as freely as 
life offers them, and hence the region of the Romantic drama 
is of itself boundless. Man is the &ame in every generation, 
and thei e is no scene in wliich he can display himself, n Jiich 
is not within tlie range of a system admitting of ada])tation 
to any condition of the external world. 

If with our minds full of these wonderful creations of the' 
Romantic drama which Shakespeare has presented us, we turn 
to Corneille and his system, we feel a strange wonder that a 
system so much narrower, and a genius so much inferior 
should yet have produced works which deserve to be called 
great, and wliich possess attractions foi* some minds more 
powerful than the wilder and freer beauties of Shakespeare. 
But whatever may be the distance that separates them, at 
least their historical "position in the literature of their respec- 
tive countries offers many points of com])arison between Sha- 
kespeare and Corneille. The latter as the former came into 
the arena exactly at the moment, when tliere was room for 
the display of great deeds. The way for great men is pre- 
pared for ages before tliey are given to us. France liad at 
length, just as England in the time of EHzabotli, settled down 
into an established order of things after long conflicts, and 
weary struggles. As in England, the mind of tlio people 
had been awakened to a relisli for something like literary re- 
finement and poetic excellence, by the labours of [loets whose 
names have been now deservedly forgotten. And France 
has clung to Corneille as England has to Shakespeare. Each 
nation has imbibed ideas generated and maintained by the 
admiration for the founder of their national drama. It is 
true that in France the laurels of Corneille have l)een shared, 
jind perhaps more than equally by Racine. But if we only 
look at the mode in which French dramatic poetry sprang 
into being, Corneille stands alone. He is the father if not 
tlie legislator of this poetry. It was to his genius, to his in- 
stinctive perception of truth that France owes her escape 
from the platitudes, the conceits, and the pedfuitry which iis 
literature exhibited at the beginning of the 17th Century. 

Corneille had two antecedents, his thoughts and writings 
were moulded by two influences which were, perhaps happi- 
ly, wanting to Shakespeare; the prevalent taste for the learn- 
ed languages, and an established body of critics. The power 
of Rome has never perished in Gaul. As Francs and Goths 
rolled over the surface of the country, they conquered tho 
Roman inhabitants of Gaul, only in theii' turn to be conquer- 
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©rl by them. Though tlioy remained masters of the soil' and 
the liberties of the degeRej*ated countrymen of Ca‘sar, tliey 
yielded to the cmj)ire which a cultivated mind is sure to ex- 
ercise over a barbarian. I'here is something of a J.atin spint 
whicli has never died away in Prance. The French have al- 
ways been characterized in their mental efforts by a su(5<;ess 
limited within certain bounds comparatively narrow, the cha- 
racteristic of that type of mind wliich we, vaguely enough, 
call tlie classical. The recent nevival of letters had made this 
tending to Latin habits of thought peculiarly marked 
in the ago of Corneille. It was one, from which it was impos- 
sible he should himself escape. 

The French Academy received its letters of registration iu 
1637 from Cardinal Richelieu. It was perhaps an institution 
which was almost imperatively demanded by an age, and in 
a country in which literary taste and cultivation were the 
property ofindividuals, rather than the inheritance of the whole 
nation, and when the language was so unsettled, and criti- 
cism so unformed. But however necessary and well adapted 
to the exigencies of the time it may have been, it must have 
exerted some of that influence which critics and criticisiji al- 
ways possess even over men of great m^tural power— the 
influence which prompts men to seek a safe mediocrity rather 
than an excellence which exposes them to animadversion. 
The sensitive mind of Corneille was sure to be affected by 
the literary storm which hung over the head of any one that 
should venture to transgress the rule of art. Would Hamlet 
have been followed by Macbeth and Lear if it had been re- 
viewed, analysed, admired, blamed and discussed by a body 
of savans and men of letters founded by Burleigh and patro- 
nised by the Queen ? 

Pierre Corneille was born in 1606 at Rouen. His father 
was an avocat, and he was himself destined for the bar. But 
he early felt impulses towards the career in which his genius- 
was soon to display itself. Love inspired him with his first 
poetical ardour, and to it he has attributed the glory he after- 
wards attained 

Chaime de deux beaux yeux, mon vers cliarma lacour, 

Et ce que j’ai de mieux, je le dois a rarnour. 

Perhaps however it was not a very heart-rending passion 
for he says in another place of his love. 

Par la je m’ appris a rimer 

So that if he felt the sting of love, he was wise enough to 
get a little useful honey out of his pains. Corneille first 
appeared before the public with the play of “ Melite." It 
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Wfis a successful elTort though to any one who should 
peril.- e it now, it would prohaldy 'appear jejune and un- 
iuterii-tiug enough, oand would show but little promise 
of tlu? great works that were to follow. Four or five co- 
medies published w^ithiii a short interval after “ Me- 
lite” placed Corneille so high in public reputation that 
Hicludieu thought it worth his while to patronize the new 
candidate for fame. He was employed by the Cardinal to 
work in conjunction with otheifs of his proteges in the com- 
position of pieces for the theatre. Happy in tlie calm enjoy- 
ment of bad taste, bis fellow labourers were far from fore- 
seeing' the revolution which was so soon to overturn their 
empii’e. 

Bu:t it must be confessed that Corneille was as far from 
apprehending this revolution as any one. It was only by a 
sort (jf a(*(;iderit that lie was led to the snbje^ct of t!ie “ Cid,” 
and it was hardly by conscious efforts that he escaped from 
waiidtf^i ing in the field of second rate comedy — at the time 
that lie was penning the loves of “ Chinicne’' and “ llo- 
drigiie’* he still understood liiuiself and his powers s-o little 
as to publish a poor comedy called “ L’ Illusion Comique," 
It wa.s only the success of the “ Cld” which taught him how 
lie succeeded. It was the creation itself which revealed to 
him his creative genius. When indeed the “ Cid’* had 
achie ved a triumphant success, when in spite of the adverse 
opinion of the Cardinal, the criticism of the Academy, and 
the euvious detraction of Sciidery and other rivals, this play 
had \ Forked itself into a permanent aijd deep seated empire 
over the popular mind, then Corneille felt how it was that he 
had succeeded, and what had been the true- character of his 
trkiiiiph. “ France knew nothing” says Voltaire “ before the 
“ Cid,,” of that struggle of passion which rends the heart, and 
beside? which all the other beauties of art are b(3auties without 
life.” In fact on the stage of that day, passion, and duty, 
tendeirness, and grandeur w^ere never heard or thoiiglit of. 
It wais love, it was honour, exalted as high as the most glow- 
ing imagination can picture them, wdiicli for the first time, 
and a.s on a sudden, appeared in all their glory before a 

t iublic , in whose eyes honour was the chief of virtues, and 
ove tlm chief occupation of life. “Enthusiasm,” says Pelisson, 
“ was I carried to transports. Time after time, people crowded 
unwea ried to see the piece : nothing else was talked of in 
society , every one knew parts of it by heart : children were 
taught it and in some parts of France it passed into a pro- 
TOrb t*c> say “ cela est heau comme la Cid** ** 
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It was not to be expected that the beauties of this success*- 
ful drama should be universally recognized. But the animo- 
sity (for so strong a term is not misapplied to the furious 
pei^ecution of Richelieu) with which it was regarded by the 
Cardinal must have been unexpected. Richelieu was pro- 
bably ohended wath the free and indej)en(!eiit spii it of the 
poet, lie insisted that the poem should be submitted to tlie 
judgment of the •academy. Ihe academy never criticized 
any work unless the tuithor recfuested their decision. Coiueil- 
le woukl not make the request. Still iliehelieu insisted, and 
so strongly, that (Jorneille could not but accjniesce. The 
learned body fulhlled their task, and it was probably froju fear 
of the minister that their verdict leant more to the side of 
blame than that of ])i'uise. But the poet knew by this time 
his own strength. Tlie “Cuf’ was followed by “ Horace” and 
“ l^olyencte.” and “Poinpee” “andCinna” a ndthough perhaps 
in these plays there was something wanting of the boldness, 
and careless vigour of the ‘‘ Cid,” yet they were quite worthy 
to be accounted productions of the same author. But they 
were the last of Corneille’s jdays that sustained his reputation, 
lie survived for many years, and did not lay aside his pen till 
he wds past seventy, but his genius did not shew itself equal to 
this prolonged eflbrt. Forcible lines, and w ell conce ived sinmes 
occur ill almost every one of his works, but the master s})irit 
which could animate a whole drama seems to liave departevj. 

He himself bitterly lamented the loss of fame: not that he 
ever ceased to be famous, but his fame re^^ted in the past and 
this galled him. It Wgtis a trial for a man who wrote a play 
almost every year, that he should hear nothing prdised that 
he had wi’itten within twenty years, and Corneille’s mind was 
at once sensitive and proud. Voltaire indeed regrets the want 
of pride he displayed in the humble siqiplicatioiis and dedica- 
tions he addressed to the Cardinal. To be humble to the 
great man was in his eyes a mere matter of business. It came 
as a matter of course to him : it w'as a part of the manners of 
the age in wJiich lie lived. He lived on Richelieu’s bounty, 
and thought of no disgrace. In return he was Bichelieu’s 
most humble servant.*' And he, and every one of his con- 
temporaries would have laughed at, if indeed he could have 
understood, the feelings which made Voltaire mourn over the 
servile uses to which was sometimes devoted 

“ I’ame qui crayonna 
L’&me du grand Pompee et Pesprit de Cinna.’* 

It is impossible to say to what heights the genius of Cor- 
neille might not have soared, or to guess the beauties to which 
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he might have led the way, had ho boldly abandoned himself 
to the ins|)iration of his soul. But *thougli he was not the 
man to quail before a<n attack, he sought security by quitting 
dangerous paths. He saw the love of Chimoiie in the “ Cid"' 
treated as something monstrous and absurd. Thenceforward 
be hesitated to paint the wefikuess of the heart. He devoted 
himself to depicting its strength. He made the resisting not 
the yielding lieart the subject of all his dramas ; and thus 
shut himself out from the half» of man. And as admiration 
is the sentiment especially awakened by heroic resistance, ad- 
miration became, the favorite passion of Corneille. 

Boileau and Voltaire unite in rejecting admiration from the 
number of tragic passions; but this is perhaps an opinion dic- 
tated by tiie same criticism which has held love to be the to- 
pic on wliich of all others, the plot of great dramas ouglit to 
turn. Love is the only passion, which is felt in a degree by 
all, in intensity by a few, and which all, or almost all, hatter 
themselves they could feel intensely, if occasion were given. 
It therefore has an interest which appeals to tlie personal 
and private history of each of the audien<*e. But the di'ama 
is apt to degenerate into triviality and vulgai'ity when it looks 
too much to personal iiitere^s. Admiration is a higli faculty 
of which the use is a pleasure. But as real every-day life of- 
fei's but little to admire, the stage naturally offers a world in 
which soinethiiig to excite the dormant faculty may 1)e pi*e- 
seub^d. The mind, released from the pursuit of individual 
interests, gives itself up to speculative couibinations, and thus 
prepares for man one of the most lively pleasures he can taste. 
Admiration is the enthusiasm of virtue. It bear us away till we 
become in imagination that which we admire. We rise to 
tlie heiglit we contemplate. It is not the greatness, it is not 
the virtue of the old Horace which seems to bear us aloft. It 
our own greatness ; our own high courage. It is that senti- 
ment, which too often buried in real life beneath the weight of 
selfisliness or circumstance, here plays in the free sphere of 
the iiriagiiiation, and attains without effort, that elevation which 
is the last degree of happiness, our feelings can give us. There 
is no one capable of appreciating the sublime beauties of Cor- 
neille who can fail to feel what admiration can do for the 
soul of man, when he witnesses the representation of any 
of Corneille’s dramas. He is raised to a height, at which 
uo low idea can any longer roach him. He finds no expres- 
sion trivial. Even wonls and phrases beneath the style of 
dignified poetry borrow a kind of dignity from the spirit 
that breathes through them. 
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But the ])rilliant covering certainly veils some defects. In 
order to arrive at tljat invincible force of soul, which makes 
all bend before it, it is necessary to bQ absolutely separated 
from all else that enters into the composition of human nature. 
Every thought must be lost of all that, which, in real life 
alters the shape of this ideal grandeur, dreamt of only by the 
imagination as possible, when it isolates it from the other 
affections, and so ^prgets all that renders it so seldom realized* 
To this isolation the imagination of CorneMle willingly aban- 
doned itself. The lofty character of his inventions derived 
support from his inexperience of life. Just g,s in his own life 
lie never thought for an instant of exhibiting those actions 
which he extols so much in his heroes, and laughed at the 
proposal of a rival to settle a literary difference with the 
sword, so in the conception of his heroes he introduced none 
of the ideas which he carried into ordinary life. Corneillo 
did not occupy himself with the observation of jiature. He 
guessed what nature in a few rare instances would shew 
itself. His imagination by itself gronjiing together a few traits 
of the simjdest character, enabled him to ctimjiose a sort of 
model being, moved by one single impression, and borne iu 
one single direction. It did not enable him to point oppo- 
sites, and unite contradictions. 

It was thus that he formed an absolute idea of the force 
of soul which might bo indifferently excited, for crime, or 
virtue, patriotism or treachea-y. And it was tlius also that 
too exclusively engrossed with the particular situation he was 
describing, he omitted those adjuncts, neces'sary to complete 
the outline, if liis picturo was to bo a truthful repr(?:sentatiori. 
He could not even see when he was hurried info ideas of a- 
painful and perhaps ridiculous character. He devotes him- 
self entirely to the subject of the moment. Chimene, the 
daughter, calling for vengeance on her father’s murderer, seem^^ 
as if she had never known what love meant. Chimene, the 
mistress of Rodrigue, loves so tenderly and passionately that v/e 
should expect she would forget her father as ejisily as JJes- 
demona did. In the same way, the personages of Corneilles 
dramas enunciate maxims of the most opposite tendency, 
and all in terms of the most undouhting confidence. Per- 
haps it is this which has won him the admiration of so many 
men of illustrious names. The only poet that Napoleon 
cared for besides Ossian was Corneille, Ambitious and im- 
perious men have been almost surprised to find sentiments 

K 
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they hardly would avow to themselves stated by a great poet 
as indisputable truths. Livie, for iiLstance says 

Tons ces crimes d’etat qu’on fait pour la couronne 
Le ciel nous en absent alors qu’il nous la donne ; 

Et dans le sacre rang, ou sa faveur Ta mis, 

Le passe devient juste, et Tavenir pennis. 

Enough of Corneille’s countrymen liave since his time com- 
mitted “^crimes d’etat” to make this doctiinea very acceptable 
one. The Marechal de Grammont used to say “ Corneille 
is the breviary of kings”. XVobably kings like a breviary that 
flatters their prej^idices as much^as subjects do. 

If the circumstances are really such as to demand great- 
ness of soul, Corneille’s hero walks in an atmosphere that 
seems natural to him, but if an exhibition of power is scarcely 
warranted by the situation iii which the hero is placed, we 
feel that there is something disproportionate and almost re- 
pulsive in tlie energy displayed. Again in order to defend 
their course, in ordcT to gain the ground on which alone they 
know how to stand, the characters of Conudlle’s plays make 
speeches in a strain of’ close but rather heavy reasoning which 
diminish considerably the interest we should feel if we could 
but leaj) to a conclusion that they were in the riglit. And 
lastly even the truth at which Conuulh* esj)ecially aimed, 
was a truth that belonged more to the age in w hich lie lived 
than to liiiman nature. The harangues of his heroes, boast- 
ing of what they had done and could do, belonged in reality 
to the French gentleman of the 17th century ; and the love 
whicli is detected in some at least of the tragedies of Corneil- 
le, is a duty rather tliau a passion; a kind of servitude into 
w Inch it is agreeable and honorable to fall, but. which binds 
the victim to an enforced obedience to a number of arbitrary 
rules, and impo'-es ou him tlie fulttlmeiit of a mimher of ar- 
bitrary tasks. Men loved in thi^ way in the days of Sladame 
de Mainteuon but if they had so loved when the world was 
younger, 1 roy would never have fallen, and Antony would 
never have thrown away an empire for a smile. 

The Classi(!al drama then presents us with a world limited 
but, to a certain extent, complete. It aims at conveying a 
single impression by the expenditure of the few^est possible 
means, its tendency is to eliminate all that is not strictly 
necessary. Hence its subjection to criticism and rules of art. 
And hence too it has become the favorite of a cultivated peo- 
ple. It is possible to pronounce with but little hesitation in 
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what it offends, and bow far it fulfils, the laws laiil down for 
its guidance. It thus retfiiiros, or at least allows, the j)resence 
of critics as well as spectators. It deintyuls too, souiething of 
cultivation to be able to transport the mind info scenes so 
unlike ordinary life. And thus both in what it allows and 
in what it exacts it appeals to a cultivated taste. W bile the 
Homantic drama sees and apprehends the thread that really 
connects the shifting sind tangled events of huiiiaii life, tho 
Classical drama shows how a conceivable conjunction of events 
and men may be made toexhibit tl^p impression of one great idea. 
To men of English tastes and Knglish educations, it is hardly 
possible that the attraction of the Tatter should rival those of 
the funner. It is absurd to compare systems so dilforent with 
a view to pronounce on their rival merits. But if we are 
overaw ed by the great name of Sliakespearo, and have de- 
lighted from our youth iu liis wild and varied beauties, we 
must remember that the Classical drama bears in its front 
tlie name of Corneille, and has obtained tlie almost exclusive 
admiration of the nation which lias for tw o hundred years 
led the literature of Europe. 

London j August 1852. 
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Otiuin Divos rogat &c 

Hor Liu: II. Carm : 16 . 

For ease the harass’d Foiijdar prays 
When crowded courts, in sultry days, 

Exhale the noxious fame ; 

WJiile j^oring* o’er Ae case, he liears 
The lengthen’d lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom. 

For ease, for ease he constant sighs, 

Invokes tlie moon and starry skies 
’J'o lend their friendly light, 

That no dacoit his peace invade, 

Nor burglar ply his boring trade 
JSocur’d by gloomy night. 

But all his plans and toils can ne’er 
Fulfil his hopes, his wishes dear. 

For ever and anon 

The daring crime, the affray, tlie theft^ 

I'ho wail of those of all bereft, 

Keep pouring ceaseless on. 

Yet all the numerous ills among 
That foil his plans, his purjiose strong 
Remain unshaken still ; 

’File consciousness of trutlf and zeal. 

And labor for the public weal, 

A solace sweet instil. 

Then why uneasy should he bo, 

Or hope e’er jierfect peace to see 
Un mixed with vice or crime, 

For evil, passions shall prevail. 

And with their train man’s race assail. 

Till Heaven’s eternal time. 
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Travellers to a eountry and residents in it, are both apt to 
fall into a oomiiiou mistake. Travellers forgetting that a 
country has a tlionsjind aspects oacdi influenced by the sland- 
]Joint of the observer (if we may borrow a Avord from the 
Cerinan) aft'oct to give a complete view, when the real fact 
is, that they can only rej)re?'Ont it in tlie ropects of which 
they arc ca})ahle of judging. This has been very observable 
in accounts of the United States. Uoojde have gone to Ame- 
rica for a few' months and have returned fully prepared to 
give their opinions not only on the scenery or the society, or 
the towns or the shops or the railways or the roads, hut on 
every cpiestion of social and political science, on the whole 
phenomena of the national system, and the general working 
of republicjin institutions. Out of this has arisen the ludi- 
crous spectacle of Captain IVIarryatt dictating on points of social 
jihilosopliy, and Mrs, Ti‘ollo])o ashurning tlie character of ar- 
liitress in matters of taste and fasliion. Harvey Tiickett lolls 
an amusing anecdote hearing ujxni the subject in this country. 
“ I'ho subject of Indian Land Hevenue/^ he says “ at the 
same time that it is one of the greatest importance, is one 
of tlie groato^t difllculty, Tliere is an old anecdote w ell 
known in India, of a French traveller, who having run 
over tlie Fast, arrived at Calcutta for emharkation to 
Europe. His book was ready, — all lie had seen and all he 
imagined he had sgeii, accurately desenbed. For Indian 
travellers, from Emma Roberts to Jacqueinont, consider 
themselves authorized to describe scenes as from actual 
observation, if chance has taken tlieni witliin three hun- 
dred miles of the spot. The only thing wanting was an ac- 
count of the Revenue System. By chance ho mot, on the 
eve of his departure, Mr. Holt Mackenzie at a dinner party, 
was introduced and ]>reforred his reipiest, tliat Monsieur 
Mackenzie would accord him the favour of ten minutes’ con- 
versation to explain the Revenue System of India, and thus 
enable him to complete his book, ‘ Sir’ Mackenzie is reported 
to have replied, ‘ 1 have been employed on the Revenue 
System of India for the last tliirty years, and do not yet un- 
derstand it myself.” 

But if travellers have their faults, residents in a country 
have theirs also. They are apt to attach a far too great va- 
lue to their knowledge of the vernacular language and local 
habits, to forget that the mist of familiarity is often nearly as 
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thick as that of ignorance, and that the very minute acquain- 
tance witli portions of a country, of ^hicli tliey are so proud, 
is Jikcly to incapacitate them forjudging fairly of the whole 
country. We think this an /ixeellent remark of Mr. Mill. 
“ As no fact is more certain, so none is of more importance, 
in tlie science of human nature than this ; that the powers of 
uhservation, in every individual, are exceedingly limited ; and 
that it is only by combining the observations of a number of 
individuals, that a competent knowledge of any extensive sub- 
ject can over be ac((uired. Of so extensive and complicated 
a scene as India, how small a portion would the whole peri- 
od of his life enable any man to observe.” 

Residents in this country then must check tlie feeling 
which would prompt them to exclaim, “ What can people 
in London know' about India because there is no reason 
why people in London should not be in even a better position 
for judging of Indian affairs than residents themselves. 

this always siij)poses that the people in London take 
the trouble to study the subject, because it is quite obvious 
that a person partially acquainted with India, as a resident 
must be, cannot fail to know somewhat more than a critic 
who has neither visited nor enquired about the country. Now 
we think we have some ground of complaint against London 
writers on India in this respect ; we do not complain of the 
obliquity of their judgements, w^e do not charge them with 
want of candour, nor lately can we iq)braid them witli indiffer- 
ence ; we simply say this, that it is incumbent upon every 
person entering on a discussion to previously take average 
trouble in acquainting himself w ith the facts of the case. 

Sometimes the disregard of facts to w Inch we refer, arises 
from the writer determining to generalize from particulars. 
Thus it has been well said by a writer in the Calcutta Review 
(generally understood to be Mr. John Tliornton of the Reve- 
nue Board,) “ If the Editor of the Spectator w islies to prove 
that it is the pressure of the Government revenue, which pre- 
vents the supply of cottoir to the English market, he draws 
his conclusions from assertions of Bombay merchants, which, 
whether true or not as regards that prosidency, are certainly 
quite inapplicable to Bengal. Even Professor Jones, with 
his peculiar means of information, has erred in a similar w^ay. 
When discussing the nature of ryot rents in India, and lament- 
ing that Sir Thomas Munro’s advice to reduce those rents in 
certain parts of the Madras Territory was not complied with, 
he seems to have been totally unaware that, in the larger and 
richer portion of our Eastern Empire, the (^vernment is no 
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longer the sole landlord ; the agricultural management non'' 
rests with other proprietors, whose interest in the soil has 
been created by the limitation of the public demand ; and 
that the amount of rent paid by the actual cultivators, wliere 
not limited by special circumstances, is regulated by natural 
catises, with which the revenue paid to the state has no con- 
nexion.” 

But sometimes^ too, we fear we must believe, this disregard 
of facts arises from a carelessness as’ to their investigation, 
from a superficial glance at statistical infonnation, which of 
all information is the most likely to mislead if not colla- 
terally exainine<l, and from the contemptuous idea that tflo 
rude and primitive state of Indian Institutions can present no 
difficulties which a London mind, accustomed to abstruser 
home questions, cannot intuitively unravel. 

have read with pain a recent article in the Examiner 
newspaper on Indian Salaries. We say with pain, because 
we consider the subject a very important one, and ivlien an 
iiifinential journal treats that suhiect in a way which is open 
to immediate refutation, we think the subject is so much the 
less likely to he thoroughly canvassed before the Select Com- 
mittee o^ the House of Commons. 

Every subject, affecting the finances of this country must 
be one of great importance. We do not agree with Mr. 
Campbell when he says “After all, the important question 
in considering any administration is this simple one, does the 
country pay An administratic»ii must be judged as to how 
it carries out the object for which it was instituted, amsider- 
ini) its means of doing so. But it is certainly true that no 
Government v» hich is crippled for money can fully and effec- 
tively OJirry out the ends of its existence. 

And the financial affairs of a country must be of groat im- 
portance, when tlie state of its revenues dejamdsso much as 
they do here — on the prosj’ecf s of peace, and partially pn so 
precarious an item as the Opium, 

A comparison between the civil charges of this country and 
those of tiie United Kingdom, witli which the writer in the 
Examiner commences, we think useless : because the simj^Ie 
fact that the population and extent^of India is so much great- 
er and the revenues so much less than those of the United 
Kingdom at once disturbs the parallel. 

That the civil charges in India how'cver are very high, that 
is, far higher than they need be, there can be little doubt. 

The writer assigns as the causes, the multiplicity of super- 
fluous governments, and the monstrous redundancy of salaries. 
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We agree partially as to the first cause, but we shall only 
touch upon the salaries at present. 

He says A civil^oificer of the Indian Government the 
.very day he arrives in India, is put on the pay of a Lieute- 
nant Colonel of Her Majesty^s Infantry who may have been 
in the army for five and twenty years, who may have done 
the state some service, in the five ditterent divisions of the 
globe, and who most probably, has paid the sum of 6,000£ 
for his various Commissions,^ while our. civil and youthful 
aspirant, perhaps not more than eighteen, lias paid nothing at 
all, but his passage- money and a bow to an Indian Director.” 

On this only one remark is necessary, — the young civilian 
does not receive one third of the salary of the Queen s Lieut. - 
Colonel in India. 

From the youthful Civil Oflicor the writer suddenly passes 
to tlie Governor General. 25,000/ a year certainly is a great 
deal and must liave seemed a rise in the world, with a ven- 
geance, for our good Laird o* Cockpen. But if it was abso- 
lutely all he received, we scarcely think it too much for the 
olHce as it is at present constituted. ^Vhetfier it should bo so 
constituted is another question. 

But the worst of it is, that 25,000 € a year is well known 
to be only about twotliirds of what the salary really is w^ortli ; 
there are a variety of little matters of the nature of what in 
tlie pantry are called perquisites. 

8o too there does seem something most anomrdons in the 
circumstance of the Cominander-in-Chief receiving ]0,000£a 
year for sitting at a board, where he never dues sit, and for 
giving counsel whicli he never does give. But if tliis W’ere 
taken from him, his position with respt^ct to other dignitaries 
w^onld certainly nxpiirc that his military salary should be 
higher, say I0,000£ instead of 6,G00c£. 

Tlie Counsellors are undoubtedly over-paid, six thousand a 
month would he ample, and indeed very handsome. 

We do not agree w ith the writer in the Kva miner, that the 
Judicial Fstablishmeiit is at all over-paid, though we certainly 
think it is a. great deal too large. 

It is too large — l)y the Queen’s Courts, in our humble opi- 
nion, and we yet hope to, live to see the day, wlien these 
ludicrous anomalies will be finaliy done away with. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment, if it is once granted that 
such a tlnng is necessary or desirable, cannot be found fault 
with on the grouml of expense, and what a vapid little bit of 
sneering this is, “ The first bishop was appointed near forty 
year ago, but what progress these bishops and ministers have 
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as yet made towards the conversion of the Heathen is not 
known. In the language of the House of Commons, they 
have not “ reported progress * though they take “ leave 
to 

Ihe Chaplains have nothhig to do with the lieatlien and 
were never intended to carry out missionary work ; in fact in 
some places tliey could not do it, without neglecting their 
own duties. 

The Chaplain in charge of a European regiment, for in- 
stance, has plenty of work to do amongst the fiends of his 
own color, vvitliout troubling liiiiiself about ‘ outshle bar- 
barians'. 

But let all men Tsten to this paragraph. “ The rew^ard 
of Indian Civil Service, we have now' to add, is by no means 
in proportion to tlie dignity, importance, difficulty or respon- 
sibility of the functions to be discharged, hut proceeds on the 
princij)l(3 that every office, whatsoever its natme, shall be well 
paid or over-paid. I'lio most vulgar jind the most dignified ' 
duties are as near as practicable rewarded alike, 'i’lius llie 
Judges^ of tlie Supreme Appellate jurisdictions of Bengal 
have salaries of ^i,2()0£, and the Coiniuissioners of the Land 
Tax have exactly tlie same burn. This is about as decent and 
proper as if w e wxn e to pay onr Commissioner.', of Custom or 
inland lleveniie the same salaries as w e do the Judges of 
Westminster Hall, A Secretary of state is paid the same 
as a C()mmis‘'ioner of the Salt and Opium Monopolies, and 
an Ambafesador 200i:! a year less than a Monopoly Agent. 

A chief Provincial Judge ha.s 3,800£ a year, and a Colled or 
of excij^e and Land Tax exactly the same." Now all of this 
is misrepresentation and a great deal of it untrue. We will 
pas.s over verbal mistakes, w^e will suppose by the ‘ Commis- 
sioners of Land are meant the Board of Kevenue, and 
we will snjipose ‘ Ambassadors* to mean Hesidents. 

The Residents' salaries difter according to the importance 
of the place at wdiich they reside, and some Residents' salaries 
are far higher than that of any Commissioner of Salt or Opium. 

A chief provincial Judge has .always a higher salary 
than a Collector, and in these provinces there is no separate 
office of Collector ; it is always associated with that of Magis- 
trate. 

There is not the most distant analogy between a member 
of our Sudder Board and a Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
at home. The Inland Revenue Commissioner does not cor-* 
respond to any functionary out here, but his office most re- 
sembles that of Tebsildar. 

L 
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We need not remind our readers that all the difficult ques- 
tions arising out of our settlements vnd of the intricate tenures 
in this country come under the cognizance of the Revenue 
Board. 

Our Commissioners of Customs have a great deal of patron- 
age in their hands, and the Office is usually held by men* of 
standing, we do not know that the salary is excessive. What 
is the excessive scorn in the expression “monopoly agent?’* 
Pray what is the President of the Board of Control ? 

Curiously enough the writer has said nothing about the 
Commissioners of Revenue and Police, and tliere, we think 
was an opening for something to be said. We do not 
think they are too highly paid, considering the power which 
is given them, but wdiat a very anomalous office theirs is. If 
they exert their power, they harass and hamper their subor- 
dinates in the execution of their duty, if they do not interfere, 
their appointment subsides into a sinecure. Now for anotlier 
passage curiously incorrect. “ Although the members of the 
Covornments of Madras and Bombay are not paid so highly 
as those of Bengal, the subordinate functionaries are equally 
well paid ; and tlie princi(»le of the Equalisation of emolument 
tlirough all manner of departiiioiits, fi*om the Excise to the 
Secretariat of state, equally prevails. The 1 ,000<£ a year pen- 
sions of the twenty-two yeans’ service in India, a consider- 
able portion of whi(di is an apprenticeship and a large portion 
subordinate service, applies alike to every functionary, from 
a small collector of Land-tax and excise on 2800£ a year up 
to an Indian Counsellor on 10,()00£.” 

Tlie commentary on this is that the pension is not 1,000£ 
but 500£ a year, that it is not given for service at all, but for 
twenty two y^?«ars’ thrifty habits, which thrifty habits are in- 
voluntary. This sounds strange, but the strangeness is in 
the theory of the Fund i the fact is exactly as we have 
stated. 

To the next sentence we have no answer : it is painfully 
true, and in sorrow we shall transcribe it without remark. 

“ Let us now see how the Indians are served. There are 
100, 000, 000 of them and perhaps in all India there may 
be 40,000 Englishmen. We begin by remarking that the 
condition of the Indians, as to jHiblic employment, has of late 
years been considerably ameliorated. As ameliorated then, 
the following are examples of their pecuniary rewards. Tliere 
are three classes of native judges, and their respective salaries 
are as follows : 522£, 300£, and 134£ a year. The highest 
ol these dravrs just one-tenth of the salary of a judge oi the 
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highest tribunal, being an Englishman. The second receives 
one-twelfth part of the sajary of a provincial English judge. 
The third less tlian one-twentieth part of what is paid to an 
English provincial judge.” • 

If this passage had appeared alone and in capitals, we 
coVild only have rojuiceu ; hut we fear it conies in amidst so 
rnucli tluit is careless and declamatory, that it will attract no 
attention. 

Our own f)pinio*n about salaries is, that reform is nccossiiry 
rxnfire in doing away witli otHceVs than in lessening the emo- 
luments aUaciied to them. An honest observer cannot say 
that he sees any ela^s living in extravagance in this country, 
who live witli in their incomes, nor any retiring on large for- 
tunes, and this is a fair test of whetlier people are over paid 
or not. Yon cannot expect people of any station or educa- 
tion to come out to this country, for the same romiinoratiou 
wliich their servh’Os might command at home. At the same 
time we admit tluit the salaries, esjiecially the higher civil 
salaries are inunilicent and handsome, but in our opinion, with 
the exc(*ption of tho*>o of tlie Counsellors, not too much so. 
A comparison of Indian salaries with home ones, is as unfair 
as to compare the social position of people in India with that 
of the corresponding grades at liome. Fancy an Attorney in 
a barouche, an En'*ign with a wife, or a clergyman kecjping 
two or three men servants. You w^ould sooner fall in with 
a dead exciseman, than any one of the.->e anomalies at home, 
but they are common enough out lioro. 

But we must admit that as the higher civil appointments 
are handsomely paid, The foolisli old system of seniority ]ji*o- 
motion should be done away. If you pay a long price, you 
ought to have the best article, ana none but tlie liest men, by 
analogy, sliould be placed in positions which are oxpensiveljr 
endowed. Tiie real way to lessen the drain of the civil 
charges on the revenue is to lop away the unnecessary offices. 
We believe tliat the supreme Courts miglit be abolished with- 
out the least disadvantage to the country, and we bedieve (this 
is gross heresy, so w^e had better he quick about saying it) 
that the State Church establishment might be done away wdth, 
and still spiritual ministrations in no w'liy be crippled. 

These two reforms to begin wdth, would make a very consi- 
derable dittereiice in the civil charges. 
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" BY 

-A MIDDLE AGED GENTLEMAN OF UNCERTAIN TEMPER. 


I was reading: a favorite l)ook of mine the otlier day, and 
one which slionld he in the library of all young ladies, y do- 
ped “ Memoirs of the literary* Ladies of Lngland from t^e 
commencement of the last Century” by Mrs. Llwood, and 
published in 1843, when my^eye fell upon tlio following pas- 
sage in a sketch of the character and life of Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, “ Pleasing as are her published works, it is said 
that Mrs. Grant’s conversational powers were even still more 
attractive, her inforinjitioii on every suliject combining with 
her uniform clieorfulnoss and equanimity, to make her society 
very delightful. There was a dignity and sedateness, united 
witii considerable sprightliness and vivacity in her conversa- 
tion, whidi rendered it highly interesting, and withal, it was 
so luialfected and natural, and seemed to emanate from her 
well-stored mind with so little effort, that some of her most 
profound and judicious remarks, as well as her liveliest sal- 
lies, appeared as if they had been struck off at the moment, 
without any previous reflection. The natural simplicity of 
her mind and an entire freedom from attempts at display, 
soon made the youngest person wdth wlioni she conversed, 
fed in tlie presence of a friend.” This is certainly a delight- 
ful pictun? ; but hark ! I hear the voice of some angry reader 
crying out, ‘^Who was IVJrs. Grant of Laggan ?” I am of an 
amiahle disposition and will not refer them to the book for an 
answer. Mrs. Grant was a Scotch lady, the wife ol a Minis- 
ter in the established Church of that country. Left a widow 
at 46 years of age, utterly destitute, and with a family of eight 
chiUlren, slie had in the autumn of her existence to fight 
over again as it were the battle of life. Gilted wflth an inde- 
pendent and courageous spirit she cheerfully betook her- 
self to her task ; and happily being possessed of considerable 
literary talents, she acquired by their exercise the means of 
providing for the Avants and education of lier family, and a 
justly deserved reputation. In Edinburgh her society was 
courted by the towns people and strangers, and her friendship 
sought by the most eminent persons of the day ; amongst 
w horn may be enumerated the celebrated Duchess of Gor- 
don, Sir W. Grant, Lord Jeffery, Mr. Mackenzie, Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott, Mrs. Hetnans and a liost of others. She lived to a 
very old ago and died as she had lived, lionored and respect- 
ed hy all who had the pleasure of Iier acquaintance. 

The passage which 1 have ipiotod, str. me a tliinking of 
old times and the old country, of familiar faces and the liaj)- 
pHiess which sniTonnds an English lire side, t)f e void rigs at 
Home, so ditforent from evenings s])ont in India, and of the 
very unfavorable contrast which Anglo Indian Society pre- 
sents to that in wTiif li most of us were accustomed to move. 
Finally I could not lidip Midiiftg that a few sucii women as 
IVIr-!. Grant of LiJirgan wore to he met with in this our land 
of exile. Here was a lady, who from the time that ^lie sprung* 
into vvoinaii-hood nritil sluj Ir.id reached the age of seventy 
and npw,ir,l'i, mixing much in society, lived courted and ad- 
mired for hoi* virtiK's, talents and conversational jiowors, the 
deliglit of her friemls, charming* alike the young and 
old, and taking her proper place in the ^^orld of iutelligonco, 
as the erpial and tittirig companion of man. Are such 
women to he found in India ^ have we even a moderate supply 
of cdover and h.gidy educat'nl women amongst us to give an 
higher tone to the convor ation,. haiiils, uiul thonglits of the 
men i It must be admitted that sucli women are rare 
ill India, and seldom appreciated when they do mix in 
the w'orld ; tliey are “caviare to the general.” No, 
“ our time is frivolously passed in our visits, our srMudid 
brouglit from tldrty miles distant, our titllo tatll(*, our jealou- 
sies, our audible whimpers and secrets which every body 
knows.” This was sa!<l in 1752 and verily tliere is notliing 
new umler the sun. ^'he remark api>lie9 until similar force 
to our Indian society in 1852, with the additional observa- 
tion that the men in and out of season talk tlioirown peculiar 
“shop.” Civilians amoiig't themselves deal cliielly in Cut- 
cherry and Bonus funds. Military men in regimental mat- 
ters, the Clergy are ev(3i* discussing the subject of allow- 
ances, and the Doctors who in all other parts of the world 
but India, are mostly very pleasant ff?llows, in this country 
not only smell of, hut talk, feel and think of nothing bilt the 
hospital. Now w hy is all this It simply arises from the 
unfortunate fact that tlie women in India are so generally 
inferior to men in point of education and years. Mark this, 
I do not say that they are inferior in ]x>iiit of natural ability, 
Isimply take my stand upon this that they are under or not 
sutticiently educated and have not enjoyed the inestimable 
priviledge of any extendekl acquaintance' with English refine- 
ment and manners. On the contrary the younger portion 
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of the fair sex, resident in tlie East, step out from the school 
room on board one of Green’s ships and land in India totally un- 
fit for the companionship of men of thought or feeling. It can 
not be expected that youngi, such very young ladies sliould 
have any sympathy with the thinking part of the communi- 
ty ; conversation in the sleeping apartments of a ladies’ board- 
ing school forbids any such supposition. Again, most men 
marry in this country, or if they do so at home, the choice 
falls upon very young women. (This is a remarkable fact, but 
cal|)abie of statistical proof. I'»prcsunie however that it arises 
in a gr eat measure from the number of young couples who 
make up the sum of Indian Society. The ingenious may specu- 
late on the subject and send the result of their labor to the 
Editor of Ledlle for the writer of this paper — post paid.) 

Hut even if a man on furlough succeeds in making a pru- 
dent match and brings out with him a sensible and well 
educated woman as his wife, what happens .^ The lady 
finds herself settled down in some station without any amongst 
her many female acquaintances of whom she can make a 
friend, or in whom she can find a congenial companion. She 
is driven to associate more with the clever men who may be 
abgut her ; these are generally members of a class, and being 
class men are too much addicted to discuss their mat- 
ters. The conversation of one w^omaii however sensible and 
agreeable is not sufficient to overcome this temptation. She 
gives up the task of endeavoring to act or talk reasonably, in 
despair. She is unassisted by the unthinking girls, and 
women about her, and abandons the hope of reforming 
Indian society as a bad job, and if wise, contents herself 
witli endeavoring to make her own home an exception to the 
general rule. The result of the whole being, that the best 
and noblest part of the men, for relaxation talk only to men, 
an<l the ladies, demoiselles and matrons, are left for their 
amusement to the idle visits of, and ball room flirtations with 
dissolute rouis^ hopelessly dull, but vicious young men, or 
beard-lacking boys, the gloss of whose first tail-coat is still as 
freb.h as when it left the artist’s shop. All this is very bad and 
fraught with evil, but of the darker shades of Indian society 
it is not my province or indeed my wish to speak. But there is 
one sad fact of which mention ought to be made, which is, 
that young people after their arrival in India appear'to dege- 
nerate. Surely many of us have seen numbers of young 
ladies shortly after their arrival, and admired them chiefly 
for that native English modesty and reserve which shrinks 
from rude familiarity. But see those .^ine young women a 
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yenr after in some large station, and mark the change. They 
have become bold, iioi^y and ftippant instead of maidenly, 
gentle and wellbreti, they have 

IloughenM to the sense and all 
The winning softness of their youth is lost. 

Now wljat is the reaijon of this ? It iindonhtorlly must be 
attributed to the early age at which yonn^ ladies are import- 
ed into tins country, and the absence ot any thing like an 
English Home on their arrival They find in a lai'ge sUtion, 
for instance, tliat it is not the custom in India for peojde only 
to know tlmse intimately with whom they could associate as 
friends. On tim contrary every body knows every body, 
more or h'ss ; there is an underbred familiarity on aJl sides ; 
the men exhibit i\u< in their relation with the women, and 
tltey submit to it unlieshalingly. Of eoiiv^e there are excep- 
tion^, Ood foj-bid that there should not be, but wdnit 1 have 
asserPHl is generally true. I challenge contradiction. Tho 
same pf^rnicious familiarity is seen in a ball room. Tlie num- 
ber of young unmarried ladies is so small in most of our sta- 
tions, that tliey become of minor importance, and it folluw's of 
necessity, the married women are calle<I upon to, dance tlie 
whole evening. I'his tho greater part do with a spirit wdiich 
does more honor to their heels than their hearts, and how 
frecpienily does it hapj)en that the men wdiose arms are en- 
circling their waists are notorious ])rufligate<, men from 
whose months, in the absence of the other sex, a noble sentiment, 
or a })ure thouglit has never been known to find expression. 
You see on the night eff a public ball, married ladies of some 
standing, dancing repeatedly, waltz after waltz, polka after 
polka witli the same partner, perhaps some young boy, court- 
ing his admiration with a freedom of manner, which nothing but 
the total neglect of nature to provide tliem with a lieart can 
excuse. They do this, utterly heedless of that harm which 
they may be doing him, that what is sport to them may be 
ruin to the opposite party, that they may be sowing in his 
mind the seeds of a rank vanity, and pernicious disbelief in 
the virtue of women, ultimately to ripen into mischief, dis- 
grace and the hopeless destruction of his earthly hopes not to 
speak of wdiat may befall him hereafter. Young girls on tlieir 
arrival see this picture constancy before their eyes, and be 
assured that they do not see it to their own advantage. Two 
years’ perception of such scenes leaves tliem as I have already 
described. There is no restraint of any kind in such a public 
society. There are no old ladies to watch the gambols of the 
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young-. No hofly is old in India. The generality of us are 
ever ill the pursuit of pleasure, whatever gaiety is got up is 
for tl-e aaui-ement of tlie married ladies, not for the few 
spinsters wlio may hfippen to reiAdie in a station. There is 
no denying tiiis ; even sophistry would he at fault if it 
attempted to object to my position. In the midst of sickness 
and disease, wlien the pestilence is w^alking in d^^*kness 
and destruction is wasting at noon day, when the natives 
are dying by thousands around us, tlie saihe giddy career of 
])leasure is madly going on, sulfecription balls, exjiensive fetes, 
j’ollovv each other in endless succession, but none will see the 
shado'w on the wall, none will hear the rustling in the air 
made by tlie wings of the Angel of death. The writer of this 
pa} Oi lias* experienced tlie truthofthis since his sojourn in India, 
fiail let those who doubt it spend a hot season in tlie hills. I 
h.,\ e know parts of tlie country nearly depopulated bv the 
ravages of cholera, hundreds falling on all sides, when ’^there 
has been no medicine to distribute and no hospitals to receive 
the victniis when attacked. I have known the European in- 
habitants of a hill station, when called upon to render pecuni- 
ary aid OH that occasion for the benefit of those people from 
whose exertions they drew the means of subsistence, all but 
reiuse that aid. “ Am I my brother s ke(3per was the 
general feeling, if not actual expression. “ Let the Govern- 
ment see to that !** Yet in tlio^e days of sorrow and trouble 
I have been told that from six to eight hundred rupees were 
spout ill a night by ladies and gentlemen wdio call them- 
selves Clirislians, in music, eating and drinking, 

hiich is the school in which iJie youi/g girls who come out 
to this country are to take the degree of matrimony. The 
result is too painful for present consideration but it is as ine- 
vitable as it is sorrowful to reflect on. Of any permanent 
change for the bettor tliere is at present but very little hope. 
The great drawback to improvement is the absence of the old 
from our society ; there are none amongst us to exercise a 
wholesome restraint over selfishness, none to whom we can 
pay that respect and reverence which venerable old age de- 
mands. We have no homes, no friends, no relations, not an 
old association throughout our Indian career. Those amongst 
us who have children growing up in England take no thought 
of preparing a iiome for their^-eception on arrival in India : 
they do not realize their own position, they will not admit 
that the shadows of life are lengthening in their path, and the 
sand of their existence rapidly running out. They too are 
young and must be gay and their ciiildren become their equals 
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and impatient of control on account of that very equality. 
Married people in India ipiist learn this lesson, tlnit a hofue 
must be made for their children betimes, before, long before 
they arrive in a country in which the rehiainder of their life 
is to be sj)ent. M luried people in India must learn that so- 
ciety does not consist in meeting daily crowds of persons in 
tlie ball room or on the parade, regarding u hose principles 
and dispositions tliey can know nothing, whose sole talk and 
thoiiglits are of the follies and vanities of this life, who are 
of the oiirlh, earthly aiid lit for*no other sphere. They must 
constiiict a homo even in India, ami this they may do by 
devoting themselves more to the wants and necessities of the 
wretched beings about tliem, by exercising amongst the na- 
tives of tlie coiiiitry those Christian virtues which we would 
hoj)e they have scon exercised amongst the j)oor in ilie rieigh- 
bourliootl of tlioir English homes. 'J'licy busy them- 

selves especially in raiding that race whose existence is a blot 
on the English" name froml he degraded slate in which a v(3ry 
large proportion are sunk. I allude to the lowest order of 
Eurasians, wlu), in my opinion, are in a state infinitely worse 
than that of the native community. Outcasts from two 
societies, J^^iiglisli and Nalive, disregarded even by the more 
prosperous ot' their own order, they exist amongst us a jier 
petual shame and disgrace to Christianity. Their restoration 
has lieen all but loft to Roman Catholic Priests and Sifters 
ofMerev. In some quarters indeed praiseworthy exertions 
to eftect this o})ject have been made for years, and of course 
my observations will not apply to them, but they are excep- 
tions to the prevailing^ inattention and culpable negligence 
on this su}»ject tliroughout the greater part of India. Social 
life must be made more domestic ; we must not be called to- 
gether by twenties and tliirties to eat iinwliolesoine liennati- 
callv-sealed meat‘i or drink wdnes that never saw Alsace 
or tlie Rhine and to spend an evening in prosaic stiffness and 
flunkey-like atreii lance upon self-imagiiie I great people. 
But we must meet for the purpose of oonveising ration- 
ally and cheerfully as a relaxation after the business of 
the day, — for the sake of hearing and talking of what is 
doing in the world around us with a view to enlighten and 
benefit the brotherhood of man and restore tlie created to the 
image of the Ci-eator. We must think less of ourselves and 
more of mankind. Our sympathies must not be with little 
Pedlington alone, but with the broad world around us. Above 
all, our homes must be made halatations of healthy enjoyment ; 
they must not be abandoned for excitement abroad. The 
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English wife must not allow the hand which in other days 
and another climate was skilful in producing sounds of har- 
mony or guiding the inagic pencil, to forget its cunning. 
The accornplisliments obtained at so great an expense at home 
inu^t not be thrown aside abroad. The habits of reserve 
which good breeding imposes in England must not be lightly 
thrown aside in India. Disappointment in expectations re- 
garding the East, the sense of disgust at perpetual confine- 
ment within doors, must be struggled against and the heart 
must learn, against its will, to be content with that state in 
which the Disposer of events has deemed it fitting to place 
the body. 


[There is truth — who ran deny it? — in this disrourse, but we suspect the 
middle at^ed gentleman is a Bachelor and was recently met with a reverse. — 
Ed. i*. M.] 
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.This Pillar stands on hij^h ground in the centre of the old 
Fort ill the town of Cocl, and forms, with the adjoining 
mosque, a conspicious landmark for miles around. It is a plain 
round tower on ti square base and appears to Iiavo boon 
divided by external cornices into stages, or it may be that 
balconies Avere at one time tlirown out as in the Dellii Pillar. 
At present there is left standing the first stage entii-o arirl a 
part of the second. The base is of block kunker with a foAV 
pieces of Sung Surkh, the first stage entirely of block kuuker, 
and Avhat remains of the second of burnt brick. From the 
somewhat irregular termination of the block k linker at the 
top of the first stage, it AA^oidd appear to us that that stone had 
originally been carried higher, and indeed it is by no means 
improbable that the second stage, as it now stands, is tlie work 
of a far more modern a^ra than tlie original pillar. If the 
inscription can he dejiended on, and there can scarcely he 
a doubt of it, it must he so, as we believe burnt bricks are 
not to be found in any Pathan architectural remains. To the 
north is a doorway, opening on a spiral staircase, which ori- 
ginally led to the top of the column but noAv is perfect only 
as far as the first stage. This stair case — also of block kim- 
ker — is liglited by several apertures in the outer Avail, and a 
doorway in it opens on the cornice, or balcony, at the top of 
the first stage. The l»wer stage is 54 feet higli, the remains 
of the second 20 feet, so that the extreme altitude is 74 feet. 
The external circumference at the base is 80 feet ; tlic thick- 
ness of tlie Avails at the base is 6 feet, at the top of the fij-st 
stage 4J. Immediately where the block kunker staii-caso 
terminates there is laid across the stairway, as it were 
to form one of the steps, a Hindu pillar carved and 
ornamented witli mythological figures. Tin's is the only 
Hindu stone Ave could discover in the whole pillar. Above 
this, several beams of wood are laid across sliewing that 
the architects who built the second stage, as it now stands, 
were very different persons from those who erected tlie 
first, and as the top story of a pillar is not usually built 
before the lower it can scarcely be doubted that the re- 
mains of the second stage are of comparative modern ori- 
gin. Over the door - aa ay is an inscription, in the ornamented 
character called Toghra, which we have translated thus. “ T/a's 
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building was founded during the reign of the Most Noble 
Sultany muster of the necks of mankind, defender of the 
world and of the faith, Sultan of Sultans, guide of the faithful 
to safety, heir to the' dominion of Solomon, lord of the signet 
ring in the whole world, Ahool Mozuffur Mahmood, son of 
the Sultan — may God make his Empire and Government 
perpetual — by oi'der of the perfect master of wisdom, Azum 
JCootlagh Khan, the mirror of truth and religion, chief of the 
chiefs of Sera and China, Bulbun Shemshce, during the time 
of his (Government — may his exalted rank be lasting — On the 
\Qth of Rujjub atGlJ' 

In a former number we staled tliat the Mahmood liere 
mentioned was Nasir-ul-deen Mahmood, youngest son of 
Shems-ul-deeii Altamsh, and that the Kootlagti Kluuihere men- 
lioriod had married after tlu5 death of Altamsh, the motlujr of 
this Mahmood and that Kootlagh Klian fell into disgraoe the 

? ^oar after the j>illjir was erected. k3ome persons, however, 
lave qu(?stioTie(l the accuracy of this, as J;i4)hinstone styles 
Nasir-ul-deen the grandson of Altumsli, ami also informs us 
that “ he reposed with entire coniiilence on the conduct of 
his vizir, >vJiose name Avas Gheias-ul-deen Bulbun.” The 
Biilbim mentioned in this passage Avas supposed 1o be the 
]hil])im Shenisce of tlio inscription. We will now shew tliat 
this latter supposition is AATong and lliat Elphiiistone was in 
error as to the paternity of i\asir-iil-deen Mahmood. EI[)hin- 
stoiie appears to have been misled by the folio wuiig passage 
of Ferishta — this portion of Jiis history is hut an abridgement 
of Ferislitu. “ We have already related tliat wlien llie elder 
son of Sheins-ul-deoii Altamsh died in^Beiigaf, lie conferred 
the Government of that principality on his youngest son Mah- 
inood, to whom lie also gave the title of Nasir-ul-deen.^^ 
Briggs Ferishta 1.2d4. He thought, probably, that Mali- 
Tnoo(l was the youngest son of the first Nasir-ul-deen, which 
Avould liave made himtlie grandson of Altamsh. But in the 
very same page from wdiicli we have taken tlie aboA^e quota- 
tion there is the following passage, “ He w as accordingly 
seated on the tliroiie of his father rthems-ul-deen Altamsh &c.” 
Altamsh had styled his eldest son Nasir-ul-deen, Rnd upon the 
pre mature death of the latter iiiBengal, he, Altamsh, bestowed 
the same title on his own ypunger son. See Briggs’ Ferishta 
1. 210. See also pages 229,230. Iiithe 7l3/-M/-A/««.9iVa work 
of that time, an<l in every other Indian history with which 
we are acquainted N^sir-ul-deen is always styled the son of 
Altamsh. It may just he that Elphiiistone adopted the er- 
ror from D’Herbelot. W.th regard to Kootlagh Khan the 
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following quotation from Ferislita will suffice. “ In tlie year 
663, the king had some personal quarrel with his mother, 
Mulika Jehaii, ^ho, alter the death of ISheins-ul-deen Alta- 
msh, had married Seif-ood-deeii Xootlagh Khan, a noble of 
the Court. ISasir-iii-deen in order to remove his mother trom 
Delhi, conferred on her husband, the Government of Oude, 
and sliortly after removed him to Beiraich. Kootlagh Kiiaii, 
dismal i.-hed with this arrangement, prepared for rebellion, and 
being joined liy 'the ex-minister, Imad-ood-deon Zungany, 
and bhbuk Kishly Khan revolted. ‘The Vizier m arched agahrst 
them, and deteated the insurgents ; the late minister, Imad- 
ood-deen Zimgany, was taken jirisoner, and put to death, 
but tSeif-ood-iieeu Kootlagli Khan ellected Ins escape and 
fled to (Miiltoor. The V izier destroyed the fort in wliich 
Kootlagh Khun held out, but, being uiiiiuie to secure liis juir- 
son, retunii^i to Delhu*.’" Tiie Vizier here mentioned was 
the very Gheias-nl-doen of Klphlnscone, v\lio, as ailllie world 
knows, succeeded to tlie throne on the death of his master : 
so that he ami Kootlagli weie very different persons. Koot- 
high Khan found mean^ aueruania lo raise an army and 
niarcli to the very gates of Delhi ; but, being disappointed 
ill liis expectations of finding many iriends witbiii the walls, 
disbanded his army and is never afterwards mentioned in 
history. 

There is no proof or likelihood of the Coel Pillar having 
been designed as a iniiiar for a mosque ; on tlie cunirary, the 
exi^tence of an inscription over the doorway is incoiiipalible 
with sucli a supposition, it being contrary to -Mamnnctan 
practice to engrave intcriptioiw on the iniiurots oi' mosques, 
llie Pillar (as we mentioned in our Aug iisi noml er; has no 
connection with the adjoining nio.sque, being several yards distant 
oiitsifle the enclosure of the mosque, winch ai.^o is a compa- 
ratively modern building, having been foiiiided nearly 600 
years after tlie date of the Piilai*, by Sabit Khan, Governor 
of Coel, in tlie time of the Emperor Mahmood Sliali ; and 
there are no traces or traditions of a mosque of earlier date 
hav ing stood on ilie site of the present one. Our concliudon, 
therefore, is that the Pillar was not designed as the minaret of 
a mosaue, nor as a watch-tower (as we formerly suggested) 
though it may have been afterwards used as such, but us a 
nioniiment of a second and final subjugation of tlie Hindoo 
Rajalis of Coel ; the first temporary conquest having been 
made in A. H. 590, by Kootub-ood-de^n Eibuk, in the time 
of the Emperor Shahab-ood-deen Ghoree. Prom the fact 
of fragments of pillars and idols being found amongst the 
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materials of the stair-case of the column, we may safely 
coaject uro that its site was once occupied by a Hindoo 
teinph'S which was destroyed by tlie Malioinetan conqueror, 
aufl part of its inateriarls used in the construction of his trophy. 

l’h<i ILiiidoos are of course unwilling to lake this view of 
the (pieMion, and claim the colunin as the w ork of their owm 
Jlajahs. The following is their logeiid on the subject. 

iii Suni])ut 429, or A. 1). 372, Rajah Bikraiii Seyn of 
tlui Dor tribe of Rajpoots was ruler of Biirrun (now 
noliiiidshaliur), and liis brother Kalco Raja was ruler of 
Jullaleo, botli being tributaries to Raja AiTuiigpal. Rik- 
raui S(3yu bad two sous, Indur [Seyn, and Mokiiiidur 
Seyn ; the former succeeded his falher at Biirruri, an«l the 
latter his uncle at Jiillalee. Mokundur Seyn was siu*cocded 
by liis sou Globind Singh, and lie again ])y liis son NuHuir 
S(‘}n, wlio luiilt the fort of Sumbhul. After him came liis 
graikKon, Dusruth Singh, the founder of tlio fort of Jaleysiir, 
who ilying childless, was succeeded })y his brother, Bijjey- 
ram. The next ruler of JiiHalce was t’»e latt^^r’s son, Ilajah 
Boodliseyn. One day as he was riding from Jiillalee to 
Beliii, considerably ahead of his follow ers, he came to a jheel, 
(ill old llindee called Kol) he dismounted, and was waiting 
for his retiimo, when a fox came up, and began to bark at 
him. The Rajah very much irritated, drew' his sword, and 
struck at tlie fox, hut reyuard retreated into a convenient 
liole, and from thence continued yidping at the Raja, and 
occasionally sallying forth whenever tlie Raja turned liis back. 

"I'liis state of things continued till the Rajah’s suite arrived. 
After consoling tluur master, they suggested that there must 
ho some excellent inlierent quality in the soil, wliicli had im- 
jiarted to a coutcnqitible creature like tlie fox, vigor and 
audacity to eiiahh* him so to set at nouglit a royal Jtajpoot ; 
and that therefore it w'ould be a desirable site for the found- 
ation of a city and fort. Rajah Boodseyn, after consulting 
his astrologer, found that it was an an.-spicious moniont for the 
purpose, so at once he dug up a little clay from the jheel with 
his owui ilagger, and laid tlie foundation of a city, which he 
nameil Kbl after the jheel. lu seven years, the fortress and city 
were fin’shed, and the seat of Government was removed from 
Jullalee to (h^el, which became the eapitid of a large King- 
dom, coniprixhig Puttialee, Biidaoii, Sumbhul, Kumpill, 
Jaleysur and Burrim. After a reign of 55 years, the Rajah 
was succeeded by his son Mungulseyn. The latter made an 
alliance with Rajah Been of Malirorah and Etawah, and gave 
his daughter Pudmoutee in marriage to his heir. On Rajah 
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Been’a rloatli, his sons deposed and murdered their eldest 
brother, and Pudmoiite^ returned a widow to her fathers 
house at Coel. She became a devotee of Giiilga and her 
father 1)uilt for her a lofty column in th^ centre of liis fortress, 
from whence she ini;^lit be able to view daily tlie sacred river. 

‘ Another version of the legend is that tlu' unfortunate Pud- 
Tnoutee was immured alive in tliis column, like tlie Constanco 
of Marmion. 

“ What was this tower of strength 'f within its cave 
“ hat trea^melay solocK'c', so hid/ a womaji*s grave.”’* 
Althougli we would much ratlier look upon tliis pillar 
as the shrine wlience tlie sad and gentle Pmlmontee 
paid her orisons to Gnnga, than as the trophy of a con- 
queror, we are hound, by a regard to tiaith, to confess our 
utter dislxdief in the above fable, and to ns it app<?ars quite 
as probable (if not more so) thatCoel wasfoniid<‘d by old king 
Cole, of glorious memory, as by the Rajah lioodseyn of the 
Hindoo legend. 

We will conchulo our account of the pillar by expressing 
a hope that eitiier the local authorities, or the Oovornment 
may be induced to interpose in behalf of this relic ofantirpiity. 
It ought to ho restored either wholly or in part, or at all 
events repaired and covered in from the weather. Though 
vastly inferior to tlio Kootub Minar in size and beauty, it is 
of almost equal historical interest, and deserves to be rescued 
from the grasp of “ decay’s effacing lingers.” 


♦ Childo Harold. 
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The British residents of the North West of India, from 
Piitna to Feshawiir, as well as the respectable portion of tlie 
Hindu population of the lar^e towns, have lately been stnr- 
thid by the rumours of a wide-spread conspiracy, anionj*’ the 
self-styled true MahominedansJ' havinj^ for its object the re*; 
esial>lishuiont of tlie supremacy of their faith. It a[)pears 
that Jahad lias been preached, and not unsuccessfully as far 
as mere promises of support and contributions in money are 
concerned, far and \ri(le throughout the Punjab and along 
file valley of the Ganges ; and that some preparations were 
being made to enable the devoted Gluizees, again to erect the 
standard of Islam and carry it victorious through the ranks of 
the scattered infidels, or to obtain, in the immediate possession 
of Paradise, the rewards of martyrdom. In consefjuenc^' of in- 
formation received by the aufhoritie'?^ extensive seizure ^ of 
correspondence, and some arrests of [lersons, lia ve]>e<*.. made 
at Lahore, Meerut, Delhi, and other jdaces ; evmy ramifica- 
tion of the dangerous mine has been com[>letely di^coNered, 
and the kafirs may now consider themselves safe from the 
Ghazec swords. As it is well known that the origin of all 
tliest' troubles was the doctrines taught hy the Waliabees of 
Delhi, we trust that some account — most imperfect tho’ it be — 
of these latter will not be unacceptable to our readers. We 
wall begin first witli tlie personal history of the leaders. 

About the middle of the last century there flourisheil in 
Delhi a famous doctor and Moulvee, Valee-ullah hy name. In 
religion he was a puritan, and is believed to have been well 
acquainted with the struggles then going on in Arabia and Syria 
between the Wahahees and their opponents. However this be, 
hewas not fated totiike part in any civil and religious struggles ; 
he died early, leaving behind him three sons, Abd-ul-azeez, 
Rafee-ul-deen, and Abd-ul-kadir. Though these were very 
young, when their father died, yet they inherited his abilities 
and his desire for learned distinction. The eldest, Ahd-ul- 
azeez, is said to have been no more than sixteen years of age 
when that event took place, yet he continued to apply himself 
diligently to study and the instruction of his younger bro- 
thers. He was, according to the accounts of the most learn- 
ed Mohammeilans of the present day, by far the ablest of the 
Moulvees of Delhi; he possessed a sound khowledge of 
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Logic, Medicine, Geometry and Astronomy, but lie devoted ^ 
the greater part ol'lii^. tinjo to the investigation of traditions 
and t!ie writing of a cuininontary on the Koran. Learning 
was inherited by his family from gen<?riitian to generation, 
just as royally inherited by the family of I'amerlane. 
From his family all Hindoostan profited, and all tlie learned 
men of Delhi uere his pupils. He was better acquainted 
with tlie writing'^ of the Sheas than any of that sect, his con- 
temporaries: and* he wrote amongst many other works — 
a book called Tofa /.v;///./.s7/rm/,tbconfntet]ieirpeculiarojnnrons. 
He ])rea<*lie<l n*giilur1y twice a week to iimuense crowds; 
and he died on Saturday the 7th Sliiivvvval 1248, when ujiuardfl 
ofeiglity years (d* age. During his lifetime, liis younger bro- 
tlier ltiifec-ul-(l(HMi also employed lumself in teaching and 
was his MC'ee-i'ior wlien the inlinnilies of age pre>sed too 
hard <»n Al)d-ul-u/(‘e/.. llufee-id-decn hec^oming celebrated 
for geuort>Nily and liher ihty as well as for learning The 
youn::(?“t hrotlier Ahd-ul kadir also tauglit a school, but bis 
j)iipiF »K‘ver appear to iiave la^eu niinu'rons and lie chiefly 
lived a life of retirement in a room of the Akberabadee Mns- 
♦jid in Diiriagiiiigo— -a cpiarter of Delhi. 

NVliihM.his faifiily were at the height of their fame there 
arriv.ul from JWeilly, Synd Ahmnd Shalr, a memhor of a dis- 
tingsM-hed family of SymL that Itad long been re.ddent at 
tlial [>l;e*e. Of course we are informed that his object in nii- 
giMling to l)(*jhi(‘ was fhe .‘nupiirtition of religions kno\\J(»d<»'e. 
He took uj) his r(*sidenee at the Akherhaflee IMiidid and 
became a pnpil of Abd^ul-kaflir, by whom he iv.as instnic,t<‘d 
in grammar. Henig of a pious and clnirilahle diqjo-ition he 
devoted himsidf to the servii'e of the nuisjid'^nd ot tiutse who 
arrived there from di tant jairt., especially those who camo 
to accpiire from Ahd-ul-kadir tin' knowledge of hijjden things. 
In attention to woP’Inj) he surpas>('d all othci- devotees^ 
Abd-id-kadir frecjner-tly obseiwed that he jKTceived hi him 
tlie inarks of excellenet*, and pro])hesa?d Ins fiitunj celebrity. 
Having spent some time in the class, as it were, of Ahd.iil- 
kadir, tlie Syiul thouglit it necessary to be adniilled into th« 
class of the eldest brother, Shah Alid-nl a/ec/. I’lie latter 
knowing the history of the Synd, remarked that for appear- 
ance sake only, wa> it iiocessarv that Ahmufl Shall sliould 
become his pupil, as in reality the latter was already acquaint, 
ed with all that he liiniself could impart. After some time 
tne Syud resolved to travel in various directions in order to 
make himself perfectly acquainted with the opinions of the 
truly religious. Adopting a religious habit he w undered from 

N 
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.plart* io place; and, his fame spreading abroad, crowds of 
j)<}npl(3 liom ail [larts began to gather round him, and regard 
liini as their i*(*liglous guide and as tlieir immediate means of 
salvation. Ue^tless iii dispoMtion, however, or perhaps desir- 
ous of obtaining inilitsiry renown, tlio Syiid laid aside his reli- 
gious (lr<‘ss ami betook himself to the great m litary leader of 
Tonk. Amir Khan hos])itabIy received him. reposed in 'him 
great conlidence, and made him one of iii^ omcers. Here the 
iSynd is said ‘o have performed inany ih'OiU of valour, irias- 
miicli as courage and bravery are inliercnt in Symis of r.oble 
family. We are likewise informed that be contiuned to keep 
#[) his s[)intuai charinder, and indeinl he appears to have s(?rv- 
ed as a military priest in die armies of' Amii- Khan. When 
Amir Khan’s forces were disbanded in 18)8, the Syud again 
repaired to Delbie and took up Ins residence at the Musjid 
of Akbarabadoe Begum. Abd-nl-a/eez ami R:ili-id-de(m, 
were yet adive but both very old. f[is first master Alid-ul- 
kadir, had died about the year 1812, and Moiilvee Maliorned 
Isnniol pow disebargeil rluj duties of [U'iest and teaclipr in tlie 
Akberahadeo musjid. Of course the fame of the Syud’s re- 
turn was immediately spread throughout the (*ity and he was"^ 
surrounded by those in (piost of the knowledge of hidden 
things. Moulvee Ismael and Moulvee Abd-ul-liaee, however 
were in these days but worshippers uftei* tlie common sort, 
and bad no idea of the nature of spiritual religion, 'i'bey re- 
solved to ])iit the sanctity of the Syud to the proof, and the 
result was tbeii* own conversion. 

Moulvee Molnimmed Ismaeel, soop to become the most fa- 
mous of all the Moulvees of Delhi, was the nephew of Abdul- 
Azee/, llati-nl-deen, amb Abd-nl-kadir. He early became 
an orplian, but he was adopted l)y Abd-ul-kadir, whose grand 
daughter ho afterwards married. Ilis adopted father brought 
.him lip, in all respects, as if liQ liad been bis own son, and 
bestowed all iniaginalile pains on bis education. The powers 
of bis miiul were unrivalied, be knew' in-iiuctively what otlievH 
can only aci[nire after long labour, ami, in short, could get up 
his lessons without looking at them. Sometimes he would 
raise such doubts as to the moaning of particular passages 
tluit his master had great ditheulty in solving them. At tlie 
age of sixteen he had acquired a perfect knowledge of all 
things recorded, or discoverable by reason. Tilie most learned 
Moulvees of the city, jealous of his fame, used to select the 
most difficult passages from various authors — passages which 
they themselves had made out after long study — and attack 
him with them in the streets. This was done lest he should 
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have time to go home and consult his books ; but they failed 
in j)uz/liiig him, an immediate answer was always given. 
II is mental \ ision pierced*throiigh all clouds, and the breath 
of his ex[)l.inatioii dispelled all clouds ii*oin the intellect of 
others, p*'u can write, no tongue can relate the exalted 
ahiiities ot* iil^iulvee Ismael. Ilis slight(‘st conjectnv^' was 
c«piivalent to certainty. He w^as accjuainteil with the, Korsai 
and tradition iji every department oi religion and Vwv, On 
almost all ^\ rilton liooks ho wrote comneaitaries, loid lu' wrote 
])am]»lilels on logic and other scien* • and s > ])o^\ei iul vven3 
Ilis arguments that Ari4otle, had he )eon a‘i>e, would have 
esteemed his own weaker than Ihf spider's weh. Auothey 
work of hir? was* Rufy-ijedeui ; and ala iair^ diite he puh- 
lldied the Tuhreeut-nl’eauan the standard v\ ork of Wahiihee 
faith ill l)(dhi, and of wliich we will eiuieavoiir hereafter to 
give some account, iilvery learned Monivee of Delhi, of 
whate\ or sect, acknowledges that Ins roasouiiig is just. How- 
ever, wdth all his great abilities and sfilemhd acrpiirenumts, 
he, as \M'll as Abd-ul-llaee, another great controversiali'-t and 
the soii-iii. law and pupil of Ah<l-ul-a/eez, was entirely unac- 
<piaint(»d with tlie spiritnalies of religion. 

I>]naeel and Ahd-ul-haee, jealous perliaps of what they 
considere,d the uneanu‘d tame of the Syud, or wdshing to ex- 
pose v/hat they heliev('d imposture, went to Alimud Shah, 
and n‘]»r(»sent(al to liiiii that they had never yet been able to 
pray w irh a sim^ero and pure heart, and tliat their cliief desire 
was to obtain this fervency tlirough his guidance and din>,N 
tion. Tijo S}ud, knowing full well with what intent tiny 
thus addres‘>ed him, ^nliled and returruMl for {Uisvver : — “(live 
me the jileasure ol >our company this night and perliaps you 
w ill obtain your de-ires.'’ They w'ere astonished, Init they 
accepted the invitation, and that night repaired to liiiri, and 
prayed abrig with him. When the Syud himself liad ceased 
praying, he reipiested the two Moulv ees to go apart and 
peat the prayer of two inclinalious. During the prayer they 
fell into such coulemplatioii that the whole night passed away 
unobserved. Wlien they disco ven^d the Syud to ])ossess such 
powers over internal tilings the two Moulvees, the next morn- 
ing, publicly chose him for their spiritual director, and be- 
came hig constant follow^ers. It was now tliat the great qua- 
lities of Ismaeel came into full play, and w hen we say great 
qualities we are not speaking merely after the manner of 
Mohammedan eulogists for we really believe liini to Iiave been 

* Concorning tlio proper method of holding the hands at the time of prayer. 
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pos.-^e.^secl of very considerable controversial powers. He ])e- 
gau iniiriecliately to bring about a reform in religion. ll'S 
ju’iiicipul to[»ics were* s/ur/t and His stated days for 

preacljing were Tuesdays and Fridays, and so poworfui were 
bis discourses that as many peojde used to asseud)le at the 
Musjid every day as now only assoni])le on tlie IxhIs. TJie 
etfects of bis powerful exhortations were immediate and, ex- 
tensive, and they remain to this flay. After sometime em- 
ployed ill tins way, Syud Ahmud informed Ismaoelaiid Abd- 
ul-haee that it ivas the will of Glod they together with liimself, 
should make a pilgrimage to Mekka ami thereby attain to 
perleotion. Hiese three started for Mekka by way of Calcutta 
and were joined hy others on the w ay to the number of a 
thousand. All these the Syud is believed to have snpjjort- 
ed on the road. They performed the pilgi-image to Mekka, 
and perliajjs to Medinah though this is nut well ascertain- 
ed — and roturued again to Himloostaa by way of (Calcutta. On 
liis return from Arabia the Syud imuie some delay in the city 
of Palaces and from this time commences bis careen* as a Icnider 
of the faithful against the? infidels. Some Mahommedan 
w riters are full ol the wanderlid reform of manners that took 
place during his stay in Calcutta. All caisloms contrary 
to the Koran or the practice of MuliauniuMlans w ere abolished 
and the true cusloms were restored. iSo wine was drunk, 
no intoxicating li(piors of any description sold, no shops for 
the sale of forbidden beverage remained opem. He was at- 
tended by lakhs of disciples, and most ofljis (leputj(;s became 
saints and and religious chiefs, Hiniig aware from his know- 
ledge of hidden things, that he, together wdtli many good 
Mohammedans, should obtain the crown of martyrdom he 
now dospalehed Moulvees Ismaeel and Abd-ul-haee through- 
out Hmdt)ostan to pn ach, and to convince the j:)eopIe of the 
duty of fighting against the iiiHdeis and of the blessings re- 
^i^altnig from martyrdom. It is said that these Moulvees were 
not as jet aware of his ultimate intentions, but Ijoiiig bis sin- 
cere disciples they obeyed his orders without murmur or 
question. For several montlis they travelled to various towns 
and exerted their utmost endeavours to arouse the w^arlike 
spirit of the Mnsselman inhabitants. Nor without success. 
Many professed themselves ready to follow^ tlie Moulvees and 
their master to death, liut some portion of prudence lurks 
even in the fierce spirits of the Uliazecs. The slaughter of the 

♦ Nearly equivalent to ' idolatry" and ‘ heresy’ or perhaps the latter term 
would be best ti'auslated " a bad iuaovatiou.' 
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kiifir is prpforrt1)ie oven to inavlynloin. Tlte weaker iniidel 
Is lo be attacked first. When the ^vnd deemed tlie timeri]>e 
he recalled lus preachers^ repaired to Delhi, aiul without ah'oiit 
a tliouscUid toilowers marched thence, l;j’ the circiiilous route 
of J oiik, Khyrpoor, and Caudahar, to Pimjtar in the Kusuf- 
zaee hills be\ond the Cabui river. At the first of the touns 
hei’e mentioned tlie Syiidwas ciithusmstically received, lumi- 
ners, amongst whom Avas the son of the chief himself, enroll«'d 
themselves m liujtlist of his followers. 

The remainder of the careej; of the Syud is too well known 
to rerpiirc more than the briefest outline. At tlie first he was 
received hy the Eiisofzaees w ith the greatest eiitiinsiasm and his 
snpremaev was generally admitted. In 1827 attacked Akora, 
to the soutli-A\est of the Cahul river, and was only prevenle(i 
obtaining a complete victoryby their entrenchments, lie com- 
jielled Var IMahommed to resj)ect the territories of the J^hiso- 
fzaees ; and, afterwards, in 1829, completely doreated his 
army, killed \ ar Mohammed himself and had nearly siifccH'ded 
in capturing Peshawur. According to Wahaheo accounts 
Yar Moliauimed well deserved liis untimely death. De had 
attempted to jioison the Syud, the drug was actually adminis- 
tered, but Ahiiuid, like IVlohamnied liirnself, could not fall .so 
ingloriouhly, allliough in both cases much inconvenience, 
throughout their whole lives, resulted from the, to all ordinary 
men, fatal draught. Tlie inHiienco of the Syud now* prevailed 
throughout the whole of the hill tribes and Caslirnere. Jn 
18;f0 he attacked the Sikhs under llurreo Singh ajjd Omeral 
Allard and was beaten oil' with ditticiilty. Shortly aflerAvai'ds 
he completely defeateei Sooltan Mohammed, the now (lover- 
iior of Pt^shawur, and captured that town, caning al the 
same time a coin to be struck in the name of Abnuid the Jiis| 
and proelaimiiig himself Kalipli, This how e\ or, tlio AWaha- 
bees pronounce a base calumny of his eneniics. I’he sun of 
the Syud was now in its zenith; from henceforward liis 
began to declme. He imprudently levied tythes from his 
Diifeofzaee adherents, an<l it is said assigned tlioir fairest and 
■wealthiest maideri'-i, in marriage, to his needy India followers. 
He was compelled to abandon Pe-sbaAvin*, bis l^hjsofzaeo ad- 
herents abandoned liimby degrees, and, though, in the desultory 
fighting that followed, his devoted band of Glia zees performed 
wonders, yet he was at last overpowered and killed near 
Balakote, his head Avas severed from the trunk and carried to 
Lahore in order that it might be identified and all men might 
know that the leader of the Ghazees was no more. 

In the same field fell the learned Moulvee Ismaeel and his 
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poul obtained, as ii learned native has it, “the reward of 
nK\rtynloin, an abode in [laraiiise. I'o this day tlie excellent 
to wbich he in this eoinitry gave ri^e, remains. 
]rt Kohiscan every year some riluizees are |>iej)are<l for battle 
witli the iubdel, and their souls always obtain the rewards of 
siieli j)ions actions '’ # 

Tim fate of A})d-nl-]iaeo was more inglorious. After en- 
during numerous adventures, braving tne dangm’s of the sea 
and the toils of a jiilgriinage ; after he Jiad girt his sword on 
his thigh for tlie d(‘str{icti<)ii of the dete!-te<( iniidcl, be was 

attjndviMl alas for the vaiiiry of liuinaii wishes ! — by an enemy, 

fliat knov/s neilh(*r IVrn^Mdmaii nor kafir, nelllior V^ ababee 
nor bicJnlhM , iK illier («ha/ee nor llie ja.^aeelul worsljijijier — 
be wjis att.u*ke<l by Hemorrhoids (to give the disease the 
most liigli sonmling naiiu.*) and ignobly died. The family and 
may of I be followers of llie Synd retiretl to 'I’onk wliere a 
bospitahh^ arvlnm awahed tliem, and wliere it is said there are 
nnnihers of SV'ah iliees to Uki jirosmit tlay. 

\ot notw iihsUuniing the death of th(' Syud, let it not be 
»npj)ose(l lluit th(‘ (Iha/ecs are left entirely without hope. Ali- 
inud, before the last fatal held, informed, or is supposed to 
have informed, liis foilo\ver.s, that, tho’ he sliould be taken 
from them for a time, lie would spetalily return. It is now 
bcfu'ved that the season is rapidly Hp[>roaebing . There are 
eertain caves in Kobistan from wbicli mysterious voiees we 
heard 1o issue forth announcing the speedy reliirn of tbolfuz- 
riit. Mysterious turbans on mysterious-looking heads liave 
shewn themselves at a. distance to exulting (fhazees, who re- 
joice that the hour for Jiihad is again ai. luiiul. All tins we 
may lotik upon as, not only ridiculous, but, the acme of insa- 
^nity, but o^ cm insane soMiers are not to be despired as enemies, 
and the Clovernment ought not to overtook the slightest move- 
ments resulling from such pernicious principles so widely 
Wf fused. 
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There is some^oo^ after all in the world, and what is more 
■vroJiderlid sfill, the Doetors aw- not so had as lln-y are »>aiiit- 
ed. People 1 i^e and learn, and old |)rejuilie(‘s yitdd ihe wall to 
evperi'cMK'e. W e eonh'ss to hiivinjjif entertained an antipathy to 
the niedieal profession VVe have looked upon Oortoi '- as iiieri 
opjiosotl to tlie eontiinianee of human life in liresoim* ]»:itients, 
and as a ho ly diirklv leagued with th(‘ (rati rnity of imdiT- 
tak(‘rs. llough notes of a trip to Ueimion have eoniphHely 
eliaeed tins impression trom our mind. Dr. Moiial, tor tin* 
writiM* is a niedieal man, having iirofessionally hronght his 
into an niiproiiii^ing state of hoalih, lias g(meronsly 
provided tliein with tlie means of r(‘e()vorv. I'ompellod liy 
siekness in IHoO, to leave for Bengal and ^ea^•ll lor liealth 
in soino more gamial diimilo, J)r. Mount wars visited with 
clouhts and perplevities regarding the lamutry in wliieh tliis 
de-irahle eon-«iunmjtion was to he attaineil. 'rhe world wii*^ 
all hefore him^w 'iere to ehoo-e, that is the partieidar portion 
of it w ithin tlie latil nd(‘s laid dowui hy the Jlon’hle I'aet Imlia 
Company, as the limits of Indian M(‘<lieal Id.rlongli. The 
Doctor 111 truant disposition was ineliued to wamler amongst 
the islands of the Indian Ocean, hut information regarding 
Sanitaria in tliese islands was scanty. The result of his doubts 
and musings developed itself in a trip to Reunion, ^Mauritius 
ami Ceylon, and in something more <le>irahIo still, naim.'Iy re- 
newed health and (ionsiderable pleasure and amusement. 
The former Dr. Monat has kept to himself, in the latter, 

publication of his rough notes has nuule ns conijianions and 
participators. Of hi^ ovmi work, the Doctor tli ns mode-tly writes, 
“the Rou«h Notes pretend to no literary excellence, atleinjit 
no researcTies into the arcana of science in any of its depart- 
ments, and are simply intended to guide others in tlie path 
that proved eminently lieneHcial to myself.’' Now it is precisely 
this absence of all pretension which eon^tituti-s the ciiarm Av hich 
the volume before us undoubtedly possesses. W hat we have got, 
is a matter of fact account of what it was df^irahle u e should 
* Xbackcr Spink and Co., 18 32— Cal' UttR, 
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know, iu v(»ry mulable ]angiKif‘’0. Dr. Moiiat’a 

s<‘!r iin])()><vJ task was to Hud soigo saiiatiiria tor invalids 
u ilhiii an fsisy distance of tlie Presidency, suitable not only 
fur wastin|j|.' patunits •but also for consniuptivo purses, His 
rj(‘xt duty ua,s to let p(X)pl(i know" in smiple English that his 
undertaking had bocni successful, anlr to describe, wdthoitt 
ming nniu'cessary hard words, the resources and capahilities 
of the plac(^ which lie bad selected. Tins task has IxHui satis- 
factorily a(*coinplis]ied, and the Anglo Iinllaii coinnuinity 
o .ve a (lebt of gfatitiide to Dr.‘ Monat for the business-like 
way in wdiicli lie lias catcreil in tlieir behalf. That deld of gra- 
cm be lard, discharged by the purcliase of his Roiigli 
JNoto^, for the labourer is worthy of his hire. The saiiataria of 
Reunion, Mauritius and Ceylon are fully and pictiiresipioly 
described. Anytliing likely to interest the sick, relative to tiie 
cliin.»t(‘s, winds, rain, teinporature, line weather, mineral \va- 
t('rs of tli('s(» islands is fairly and simply committed to paper. 
We are told besides of the amusements wliicb the three sani 
taria alford, and of the expense of living in each, and all tin’s 
is stalofl iinatfectedly and wdth a proper coutem))t of sestiuip- 
edalian words. Indeed w'o only met with one hard word in 
the volume and that is “etiolated,” vvhicli occurs in the 7Gt,h 
page and is used with rofennice to the fair sex. “ Tlje life 
oi‘ luactivily, seclusion and utter ennui to which most of the 
fair sex are doomed in India, rajhdly convty’t'^ tlieir roses 
int(» lilies, and leaves ihein pale wwd Htolatx^d as a flower de- 
drived of light. Now wdiat does etiolated moan.^ “Is it a 
cougnient opitheton, appertaining to our young days \vhieh 

m.iy (leuouiin ite t<uider, or an appertinent title which we 
may leriU tough r Our spelling having been neglected in 
early yoiitli, wo are coin))elled to sit with a pocket Johnson 
at our side, d’liat large man has omitted to give the word 
emulated. But we Hud etiology thus rendered and explained 
.s accomil of the can ms of any thing.” 

Wo inir>t however refer our reatlers to tlie hook itself for 
iiilbnuation on all point- relating to the three islands ; they can 
form their ow'U opiuions on tlie {'S[)ecial fitness of Heunion as 
a Sanat.ariiini for the rocoverv of healiii, neither our time or 
sp,n*e admit of any long extract-.. 

But lb'. Mojuit is (uililled to our thanks for something 
more' liian a nuue alteution to the wants of private individu- 
al wa^ are glad t h it his eye lias Iumui more universally ob- 
servant. Notiiing lias e-"caped lii-. m alclduliiess ; he has taken 
parliciilar pains to introduce prominently the excellence of 
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the French arrant^omonts for seciivinef the cleanliness and 
comfort of the Enropeai\ Soldiers in ileunion, and he has 
not neglected to point out the very reverse in the English 
Government of tlie Mauritius. We sh^fll (piote ))otli jKissjiges. 
“The infantry Barrack of St. Denis is a long range of stone 
Imilding, two storied, and not unlike that of (Miiusiiiah, ex- 
cept that it has small wings projecting from its extremities 
on the sea face. ^It has liroad verandas running the A\hole 
length of the structure,' on the same side, large enough to 
muster the gnanls, and to servfi for all interior para.de?s and in- 
spections in wot weather. The rooms are large, ventilate<l, 
and admiruldy arninge<l ; each soldier having an allowance of 
space, llis kit is n|)oii a shelf above his head, and tlie arm 
racks are neatly arranged around central pillars. This is a 
superior moans of disposing of them to tlie distigun'ment of 
the walls along which tln^y are usually phice<l in Indian bar- 
racks. The stands are arranged liigh above the ground, and 
each niclie is marked witli tlie name and nnmljor of the soldier 
to whom the musket belongs. Tlu're are twenty six beds in 
each room, and tlie dining tables of the men run between them 
in the centre of the apartment. Above the tables are 
suspended from the coiling, safes for provisions and goglets 
of drinking w ater, the cleanliness, cheerful and airy appear- 
ance of the whole are all that could be desired.” 

Again, “ tlie site being well chosen the difference of a few 
cubic feet of fresh air for each man, wdtii the comparatively 
small proportional outlay in buildings, makes all the distinc- 
tion between a healthy and an unhealthy liarrack.” So much 
for tlie French Barracks, “ the great glory of the town of St. 
Denis.” Now for those of the English troops in the Mauri- 
tius. 

“The barracks in Fort Louis are very ill-placed in a low 
position at the W estern end of the tow n, w ith stagnant, swani- 
py, filthy puddles and pools in their rear. Tliey are enclosed 
in an extensive parade ground, and consist of two ranges of 
stone buildings, which seem to me to be low in the roof, and 
ill-adapted for the accommodation of a large body of men. 
Fort Louis is confessedly the hottest place in tlie island and 
the barracks near the base of the signal mountain are in about 
as hot a position as could have been selected.” Look on this 
picture and on that ! Strange it is that the best served nation 
under the sun should be the worst and most inconsiderate 
master I Yet undoubtedly that master is stubborn and preju- 
tlicial old John Bull. The Government of India might take 
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a hint from this part of Dr, Mount’s book, and at the same 
time hear of something to its advantage. 

There are several other interesting passages to which we 
should have been glad to refer, but are compelled to refrain 
from doing so. Mr. Dampier the Superintendent of Police in 
Bengal might however profit by the hints thrown out in the 
Rough Notes, of the superiority of tlie FrenchjPolice, and tfie 
advantages derived from the establishment of horse patrols by 
night. A similar system in the Lower Provinces might per- 
haps tend to diminish decoiry.* However we remember the 
story of the little gentleman in Wales who amassed a large for- 
tune by minding his own business, and as tlie police arrange- 
ments in Bengal are not our business, the less we say about 
them the better. So let us take leave of Dr. Mouat, heartily 
commending him and his Rough Notes to the attention of our 
friends in the North West. He has written an agreeable, 
sensible, useful and interesting volume. Would that all travel- 
lers were gifted with a small portion of his observation and 
common sense. 
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However well lithograph drawings are executed, there is 
something very unsatisfactory about them. In this country 
where lithography lias usurped the jilace of wood-engraving 
we suppose that Mr. Wageiitreiber makes the art as available 
as it can be made for comic iUiistralioii, and Mr. C. Grant 
for picturesque sulijects. But we admire their works with a 
proviso: — “pretty well” we say “for India.” Now there is 
no sort of reason vvliy wood engraving should not be intro- 
duced with great success into this country. We have the 
materifil; there is pleiily of liox wood in the Hills, and there is 
every reason to think that the natives, who have amongst 
themselves so many arts requiring delicate and patient mani- 
pa lilt ion wo II hi become, under jiroper education, jiroficientg 
with the graver. It is quite astonishing what an apathy has 
existed out herewith regard to almost every species of elegant 
art. Cookery and Coolness appear to be the only two sub- 
jects which have the least called fortli ingenuity. We re- 
member once having a gentleman pointed out to us, who was 
said to he a distinguished character and a very clever artist. 
We naturally supposed that he was a painter or a sculptor or 
skilful at modelling or accomplished, at any rate, in some of 
the beautiful arts of modern days. Nothing of the kind; hia 
fame hung solely on the circumstance that lie had invented a 
chutnee! So we lia/e seen some mechanical adeptness 
brought to bear upon the Thermantidote — for the speedier 
revolution of the fan or the production of a stronger current 
of air. 

But there seems to be little interest in the arts, or when 
there is, it consists in a taste for procuring works of art froiJT^ 
England, and not in producing them here. The natives, as 
it is well known, sliow both a fondness for and also consider- 
able skill ill illumination. Of course their style is rude and 
defective, because not founded upon thoroughly understood 
principles, but in obtaining brightness and permanency of 
color they have singular success. We know a man now 
holding a trumpery employment in tlie village school depart- 
ment, of whom, we are quite sure, Mr. Owen Jones could 
make a first rate illuminator, in a few months. But the sub- 
ject has never been taken up. 

Wood engraving has been known to. our neighbours the 
Chinese for many centuries ; their printing is a specimen of 
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it. Tliosc little, soft books that accompany the puzzles, W0 
ijccui^ioiiied to call printed, but they are really a series of 
\\ oo(l-(Mio’j'iiviiig8. Most people know the outlines of the 
lli^lorv of wood-engraving in Europe : bow it arose first in 
tlio riite<,*nth century : bow Alljcrt Diirer and Holbein 
cio l ied it to great perfection and how after the time of Paj)!!- 
loM at the close of the seventeenth century, it died away till 
revived hy our own countryinaii, Bewick v,dio may be consi- 
denid indeed the Father of the. modern school. How well do 
we recollect the delight with which as a cliild, wo bung over 
Bewick’s pictures in bis ^^]sop’s fables; ami the wliinisical 
so full of point and often too, of f):itiios, 

The art is now carried to very gieat perfection, and is a 
geiuwal source of pleasure and instriK'tioii to the j>nblic. 

We think there are two ways in which w ood-engraving 
may l>e introduced into this country. First, if soiut; of our 
amateur artists, of whom we have several of higli ability 
amongst us, would try their iiauds at eTigraviiig souk* of their 
own drawings. We believe it is really not a diihcidt art to 
learn ; the good eye, tlie steady and delicate liand must be- 
long as a matter of course to the artist bofori' he can draw 
at all, and w'itli patience and full instnictious obtainable 
(as for instance in Jackson’s Treatise on Wuotl-engraving — 
Charles Knight, London. I8d9) we belie ve onr amateurs 
would soon be able to give us some very good engi-avings. 
Amateurs at home at any rate do engrave on wood with a 
hii’ge success, and amongst the uio^t successful liave been 
ladies. We co])y a passage from the Westminster Review^, 
18d8; and we trust some of our ladies, w ho complain so 
much of the iusulferahle/ar 7iic,ite of a long Indian day, will 
kindly think whether they could not employ some of their 
listless hours on tlfis interesting and sini]>le art, recpiiring as 
■ ji does little exertion of strength and presenting no incon- 
veniences in the way of dirt and untiilyness. “To that 
large ])oitioii of educated gentlewomen of the middle 
classes who iiow' earn a subsistence chietly as governesses, 
we wish to point out this art as an honorable, elegant, 
and lucrative eniploymont, easily acciuired, and everywhere 
becoming their sex and habits. We have already done 
honors to the exipiisite delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings of Mary Ann William.-* ; w^e venture to say that few 
w omen of taste, wdiatever their rank in life, can look on “ Le 
Jardin du Paria an lever de V aurore” without envying the 
artist her power of producing a scene so beautiful, and of ex- 
citing in thousands the pleasing emotions inseparable from it. 
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Apart from all pecuniary considerations, to be able to do it 
is an elegant accoinpILslianent ; and the study of the principles 
and details of taste which it implies, is a ciiltivaliug and re- 
fining process to every mind. All tluft can be taught of tlie 
art may be taught in ii few less1.)ns, and an acquirement made 
which will artbrd no slight j^rotection again.->t misfortmies to 
which, in tliis commercial country tlie* richest are exposed — 
and a nioaiis of livelihood obtained which, without severing 
from homo, without breaking up fainilv assemblies, is at once 
more happy, healthy, tastelul, and ju'olilahle than almost 
any other of the pursuits at pre>ent practised by women. "I'he 
lady we have named is not alone in the practice of tliis art. 

might name also Kli/u Thomson, and Mary and Eliza- 
beth Clmt, who liavo furnislied excellent engravings for tlio 
“ Eaule et Virgiuie and we have heard of several daiigbtera 
of professional and mercantile men, not likidy to be depon- 
d(Mil on tljoir own exertions for support, wlio liave wisely, by 
learning tliis art, acquired both an accomplishment and a pro- 
fession. TiiO occupations, we may also add, are few indeed 
to whicli gentlewomen of this class can more worthily devote 
themselves, llian to an art w hich is peculiarly fitted to enhance 
the enjoyments and roliiiements of the peojde, by scattering 
tlirough all the lioiiies of tlie land the most lieautifiil delinea- 
tions of scenery, of historic incidents, and of distiiiguislied per- 
sons.” 

Private exertions then, w’o think would efiect a great deal 
tow ards introducing w ood engraving, but of course ii’(h>vern- 
ment took tlie uiatter.up, a much greater stimulus would be 
given to the experiment. 

If an experienced wood engraver was imported from Eng- 
lainl and established at one of the colleges, there w^ould soon 
rise up around him a skilful body of Native engravers. 'I'lie 
einjiloy merit too, would present a profession for some of dijj 
students; their education might progress as tliey learnt flie 
the art and w hen it was completed, they would lie able to set 
their shoulder to the wheel and strive for an honest liveliiiood, 
instead of kneeling dow n and praying to Jupiter of the sunny 
Agra, as tliey are rather dispo>ed to <lo, at tlie first ajipear- 
aiice of the mud of difficulties. Perhaps still lietter would it 
be if the introduction of this art could be made the founda- 
tion for establishing a school of arts in one of our jrrincipal 
cities. To Wood-engraving might as occasion offered be ad- 
ded illumination, and carving and the other elegant arts to 
which so great attention is now being paid. 
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There are many things which would be taken up, if a 
beginning was once made ; it is only .the trouble of originating 
which daunts most of us. And as no one can look on our 
local society without seeing, that refined tastes are now in the 
ascendant and that the (rays‘ of apathy and coarseness are 
beginning to be numbered, (we aver this in the face of Jho 
Calcutta Review) let us hope that it will not be long before 
an interest is excited in the introduction of useful and elegant 
arts, and amongst them. Wood-engraving. 
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Time, which sweeps away so many celehrities, literary and 
other, has almost consigned to oblivion the name of Thomas 
Hoi croft. It was a name however well know n in the days of 
our fathers. The literary and dramatic w^orld of London at 
the beginning of this century paid considerable honour to a 
man whose pen gave birth to comedy, opera, and farce with 
surprising rajiiditv and great success. But few of his con- 
temponirie.s could have known his private liistory, or been 
awai’ti through what struggles he had passed, and Jiow inan- 
fully and cheerfully he had borne himself. A reprint of a 
memoir of his life given to the world some years since by Mr. 
Hazlitt has brought this story of a battle well fought and a 
life w ell spent to the knowledge of a generation which w ould 
otherw ise have forgotten the existence of an obsolete drama- 
tic WTiter. We can well afford to let comedies and tragedies 
of a second rate order become the food of mice and the w- rap- 
pings of pepper — ^but when a man has lived well, and his life 
has been made known, Jiis history is a gain to every one wdio 
studies it, to the end of time. Whether the proper study of 
mankind is man or not, at any rate the most interesting study 
for mankind is the lives of men. Tlie tale of successful pa- 
tience, boldness, and genius can never cease to charm. 

Holcroft has left a record of his own life to the age of sij» 
16)1^. He was born in London in Orange Court, Leicester 
Fields, on the lOtli of Dec. 1745. His father was a cobhior 
and his mother sold oysters and greens. But his father hful 
a mind above his station. He gave his son the education 
which the Persians thought included all that was requi- 
sita for the greatest of heroes. He taught him to ride, to 
speak the truth, and to use the bow — but as archery was no 
longer in fashion, the bow he learnt to wield was that which 
awakens the violin. The cobbler did not stick to bis last very 
well, and a natural fondness for horses prompted him to try 
to make an honest penny by selling and letting them. Young 
Holcroft, buckled to the saddle by straps, accompanied his fa- 
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ther on a little pony when the horses were exercised. But 
fortune fled, as fortune is wont, from the house of a shoemaker 
who was out all day pn the back of a horse. The family had 
to leave London and thenceforward led a vagrant life, maintain- 
ing themselves with great difficulty by hawking pots and 
small haberdashery about the country. Young Tom, whp was 
of a delicate constitution, suffered much from the coarse and 
uncertain food and weary wandering of sudi a life. But the 
powers of his mind, too keen t;o be deadened by the cares and 
struggles of a childhood spent amidst want and toil, w^ere 
stimulated, more perhaps than they could have been in any 
other w'ay, by the novelties which a pedlarsliip constantly pre- 
sented to him, — by the change of scenery, the siglit of different 
towns, and the contrast of the faces, language and manners 
found in the several counties. Sensitive and superstitious, gif- 
ted with a singular power of observation, he was yet obedient 
and courageousand an excellent son to a father alternately fool- 
ishly affectionate and cruelly harsh. An acquaintance gave 
him a book containing the history of the seven Champions of 
Christendom. He read and pondered and caught something 
of the heroism which he admired. One day he was sent out by 
his parents to beg — and the readiness of his invention betrayed 
• him into innumerable falsehoods. On his return ho was able 
to bo.ast that he had told a different story at each house he 
had visited. His father, greatly shocked, told him that his 
facility in deceit would lead him step by step to the gallows, 
and forbad his going on such an errand again. The boy’s 
notions of heroic virtue came to the aid of his father s lessons. 
For to be a liar and rogue and get hanged did not, he says, 
square well with the confused ideas he had of goodness 
and greatness or with his conception of a hero. 

But the cobbler’s love for horses w\as destined to produce 
considerable effect upon his son’s life. The family of wan- 
derers happened to be at Nottingham iluring the race week. 
The general excitement and his father’s enthusiasm awoke an 
answering spirit in the breast of young Holcroft. By chance 
he fell in with a stable-lad from Newmarket. He accompa- 
nied this new companion and, after one or two changes of ser- 
vice, was at last engaged by one of the first trainers of that iJay^ 
John Watson. His skill and courage soon placed him high 
in his master’s estimation. A dun horse, by no means a tamd 
or safe one was committed to his care. One wintry day he 
and the other lads in the stable were ordered up to the Bury 
hills. It n^izzled a very ^arp sleet, the wind became un- 
commonly cutting, and the dun being remarkable for a ten- 
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der skin, found the wind and the sleet which blew directly up 
his nostrils so very painful that it suddenly made him out- 
rageous. He started from the rank in which he was walking, 
tried to unseat his rider, and endeavoifred to set off at full 
speed : and when he found be eould not get head began to 
Tear, to snort and plunge. Holcroft having felt the horse’s 
uneasine. before his violence began was fortunately prepared, 
sat firm and upright and came off the victor. From that mo- 
ment his Newmarket reputation was established. He was 
appointed to lead the gallop, flie greatest distinction a stable- 
boy can liave conferred on nim, and was changed from horse 
to horse as often as a new animal of greater power and spirit 
was brought into the stables. In his Autobiography ho gives 
several anecdotes of this time of his life, not perhaps very 
interesting in themselves, bnt shewing that he possessed at an 
early age a persevering spirit, and an undaunted heart. He 
felt the change in Ins new mode of living to be really luxuri- 
ous. From the half-starved leader of a hawker’s donkey he 
had become the well-fed, clean, flattered favorite of a liorse- 
trainer. But he was not content to be this and nothing more. 

His active mind demanded the means and material of thought. 
The kind fates introduced him to a literar^y cockfeeder. This 
strange votary of learning made him acquainted with Swift 
and Addision, with Gulliver’s Travels and Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. It must have been a sight such as Newmarket does not 
often see, — a cockfeeder teaching a stable-boy the l)eautie8 of 
English literature. Perliaps a rarer sight was that of the same 
stable-boy throwing lijmself, as Holcroft did shortly after, into 
the depths of devotional excitement. The Whole Duty of Man 
was his favorite study, and he ranked John Bunyan among 
the most divine writers he had ever read. One day he hap- 
pened to be passing a church and heard voices singing, lie 
joined the group, was invited to try his voice, and so pleas ed 
the choir and their instructor that he was asked to join tlielF^"" 
meeting. He consented, and purchased Arnold’s Psalmody 
which lie diligently studied in a hayloft, though sorely tried 
by the obscurity of the technical words, and almost giving 
up his task under the difficulty of attaching a meaning to the 
mysterious terms “ Major and Minor Keys’*. His successhow- 
ever was so great that he obtained the nickname of the Sweet 
Singer of Israel, His instructor in music also taught him 
arithmetic, and in three months he had mastered Practice and 
the Rule of Three. So great indeed was his reputation for lite- 
rary powers and tastes, that a schoolmaster at Newmarket 
offer^ to teach him eratis. When the new scholar arrived. 
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the teacher wished to shew off the prodigy he had secured, 
and astonished the class by making .Torn spell Mahershalal- 
hashbaz, which his quick ear enabled him to do. At length 
tliese pursuits produced their natural effect. Holcroft grew 
tired of his illiterate companions. He longed for a wider 
field, and quitting Newmarket to the great regret of ,John 
Watson, he proceeded at the age of 16 to try his fortune in 
London. , 

As the greatest of geninses must eat, he had to set about 
some means of gaining his daily bread. His fiither s occu- 
pation promised the easiest opening. He cobbled a little, 
but he read more, and after three years’ patient endurance, 
(during which he had added to his cares by marrying at the 
early age of 19,) he threw away the awl in despair and by 
the advice of a friend, who saved him from enlisting in the 
East India Cornpanys service as a common soldier, he tried 
the last cliance of a desperate son of the Muses, and became 
a strolling player. His first engagement was in Ireland. 
For a guinea a week he underwent the mortification of hav- 
ing to submit to the caprices of a despotic manager, and of 
devoting his time and talents to alternately prompting and 
playing foolish old men. At last even this hardearned guinea 
wns stopped and it was with difficulty he could collect money 
Bufficient to take him back to England. A danger greater 
than any he had encountered on land awaited him at sea, A 
storm arose, so violent and of such long duration that even 
the hearts of the sailors gave way. Fear and superstition 
prompted them to seek the cause of th^ir disaster in the pre- 
sence of a Jonah. Holcroft, as following the profane calling of 
a player, was selected as the victim. He was reading Hudi- 
bras at a time when all the other passengers were at break- 
fast. A group of drunken and furious sailors attacked him. 
“ You are the Jonas ” said one“ and by Jasus, the ship willne- 
"^r^ see land till you are tossed averboard, you and your plays 
along with you. ” Fortunately Holcroft had presence of mind 
enough to b(*gin explaining to them the nature of the book 
he held in his hand. He thus gained time to slink away to 
the quarterdeck, and placing himself under the protection of 
his fellow passengers coraj^leted his voyage in safety. At 
Hereford he joined a company under the management of the 
father of Mrs. Siddons. Thence forward for seven long years 
he wandered as an itinerant actor. He was not at all suc- 
cessful on the stage ; his best part was Polonius. But he 
was one of those men who know how to get honey out of 
vild ilowers. The study of numerous books, the cultivation 
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of the mind {gained imperceptibly by an acquaintance with 
ihe best works of great writers, tlie liabit of speaking in 
language raised much above the phraseology of the vulgar, 
and the constant change of the subject* of thought combined 
to improve find stimulate the pdwers of a man, whom nature 
““had endowed with refinement of feeling and wonderful ver- 
sability and activity of intellect. In his novel of “Hugh Trevor,” 
Holcroft has expressed, with considerable force and eloquence, 
the bright as well as the sober side of the picture which the 
life of a strolling actor presents — “ Know” he says “ there is a 
certain set, or society of men, frequently to be met in strag- 
ling parties about this kingdom, who by a peculiar kind of 
magic will metamorphise an old barn, stable, or outhouse in 
such a wonderful manner, that the said barn, stable, or out- 
house shall appear according as it suits the will, or purpose 
of the said magicians ; at one time a prince’s palace, at another 
a peasant’s cottage : now the noisy receptacle of drunken 
clubs and wearied travellers called an inii — anon the magni- 
ficent dome of a Gj'ecian temple. These necromancers al- 
though whenever they please they become princes, kings 
and heroes, and reign over all the empires of the vast and 
peopled earth : though they bestow governments, viceroyal- 
ties, and principalities upon adherents, divide the spoils of 
nations among their pages and parasites and give a kingdom 
for a kiss : yet no sooner do their sorceries cease though but 
the moment before they were revelling and banqueting with 
Marc Antony, or quaffing nectar with Jupiter himself, it is 
a safe wager of a poiyid to a shilling, that half of them go 
supperless to bed. A set of poor, but pleasant rogues, mise- 
rable, but merry wags that weep without sorrow, stab without 
anger, die without dread, and laugh, sing and dance to inspire 
mirth in others while surrounded tliemselves with wretched- 
ness. ” ^ ^ 

Even after he abandoned this life of mingled gaiety, and 
gloom, it was long before Holcroft emerged from the obscu- 
rity of his position, and rose to fame and fortune. lie pro- 
cured an engagement in very inferior parts at Drury Lane, 
then managed by Sheridan. But it was not any want of 
industry, or ability, that kept him unknown. His first literary 
efforts passed unnoticed to oblivion. In If 80 he published 
a novel called “ Alwyn or the Gentlomaii Comedian” em- 
bodying in the form of a tale many of his own reminiscen- 
ces. The work does not seem to have deserved a better 
fate than it met. It was what the first effort of an ill-educated 
man is almost sure to be, crude, ill-arranged, forced, and 
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improbable. But the comedy of “ Duplicity ” which appeared 
at Coveiit Garden in the following; year, was well received, 
and may he considered as the first step he made on the way 
to the Temple of Faihe. When he had once secured even 
a slight hold on public estirfiation, his eager mind, and un- 
tiring activity was sure to improve his position. He went 
to Paris, being engaged by the Rivingtons to discover new 
French publications, of which translations might be made 
likely to suit the taste of the British public. Among those 
he selected, and translated, w^ere the Tales of the Castle by 
Madame de Genlis. He had introductions to several persons 
eminent in the literary and fasliionable world. Among there 
was Count Catuelan, with whom he engaged in a discussion 
upon the attack made by Voltaire on Shakespeare. The 
following day he sent the Count a little allegorical poem on 
the subject, which is perhaps w'orth quoting to shew that the 
stableboy and cobbler could now express himself with facility, 
and some degree of elegance. 

Clad in the wealthy robes his genius wrought 
In happy dreams was gentle Shakes))eare laid : 

His pleased soul wandering through the realms of thought, 
While all his elves and fairies round h m played. 

Voltaire approached — straight fled the quaint-eyed band, 

For envy’s breath such sprites may not endure ; 

He pilfered many a gem with trembling hand. 

Then stabbed the bard to make the theft secure. 

t 

Ungrateful man. Vain was thy black design — 

Th’ attempt, and not the deed thy hand defiled. 

Preserved by his own charms and spells divine 
Safely the gentle Shakespeare slept and smiled. 

Soon after his return to England, Holcroft had two operas 
written by him brought out at Covent Garden, not otherwise 
remarkable than because one of them called The Noble Pea- 
sant’* was the first attempt to bring the age of chivalry on the 
stage, in the manner which afterwards became so popular 
when scenes of extravagant romance were associated with the 
features and characters of those times. In 1784 the “ Ma- 
nage de Figaro” of Beaumarchais came out at Paris. Hol- 
croft heard of the merits and success of the piece, and deter- 
mined to proceed to France in order to procure a copy, that 
he might translate and adapt it to the English stage. He 
found that the comedy had not been printed, and the jealousy 
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of the French inanagors prevented any manuscript copy 
getting abroad. But Hplcroft was not to bo beaten. In 
company with a friend he went every night to the theatre 
and witnessed ten successive perfonnatices. At night when 
he and his friend got Iioine, ea«h set down as much as he 
could recollect of a scene and they tlien compared notes, and 
each refreslied the memory of the other. The next evening 
they observed apd corrected their mistakes, and supplied 
the deficiencies of their^text. And thus, though they did 
not venture to make a j^ingle ftote during the representation, 
the entire play was at length transcribed. If Holcroft con- 
tributed anything like an equal share to the undertaking, he 
accomplished a ta‘«k that would tax severely the memory, and 
acuteness, of a highly educated man familiar with French 
from his boyhood. In altering it for the English stage, 
Holcroft made considerable changes in Figaro, but very suc- 
cessfully, and when it aj)pearcd under the title of “ The Fol- 
lies of a I3ay’^ it had a reception that equalled the most san- 
guine expectations of all who were aware of the merits of the 
original and the skill of the translation. 

In 1791 Holcroft brought out the comedy of the “ School 
for Arrogance, ” and shortly after that of tlio “ Road to Ruin. 

It was on these two comedies, and especially on the latter, 
that his pretension to contemporary fame principally rested. 
They discover gnjat ease, and power of expression, much skill 
in the management of plot and a turn for the invention, and 
developeinent of intrigue. Most of the characters would ap- 
pear to us now a days unnatural and caricatured. But oven 
in the best dramas of flje 18th Century, in “ She Stoops to 
Conquer” and “ The Rivals,” there is a kind of unreality per- 
vading all the delineations of society. This was partly caused 
by the state of society in which much that was at once foolish, 
and fictitious was allowed to prevail, — partly by a convention- 
al mode of writing them current, w hich assigned to ev^j^"^**** 
character some' few, striking, simple and generally exaggerat- 
ed traits. Mrs. Malaprop never talks English and Sir Lucius 
always talks Irish. The two comedies of Holcroft deservedly 
ranked among the most successful specimens of the comedy 
then in vogue. Tlie character of Goldfinch in the “ Road to 
Ruin” was a great favorite with the public. He is a light 
hearted, thoughtless, good humoured fool glorying in the ex- 
cess of spirits and carrying away the audience with the exu- 
beranceof his cheerful nonsense, and theoddity of his oft-repeat- 
ed saying “ That’s your sort'* applied to every possible sub- 
ject, and on every possible occasion. 
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Almost at the same time that Fortune thus began at last to 
smile upon the weary, and hard struggling aspirant, he sus- 
tained a blow in his own family circle so severe, as to render 
him insensible to the delights of success, and careless of his 
future career. His only son died under circumstances pecu- 
liarly melancholy and shocking. He was a boy of great pro-*- 
mise, ready, ardent, and imaginative, but of a restless and 
impatient disposition. During his childhood he several times 
ran away from his home, and he at length departed to return 
no more. He asked permissiOii to aine with a friend in the 
city, waited till his father had left the room, broke open a 
drawer and taking out forty pounds, left the house. He hast- 
ened to join an acquaintance who was going to the West 
Indies. At length his friends afecertained that he was on 
board the “ Fame” then lying in the downs. His father set 
off immediately, and found from the Captain of the ship that 
his son was really there. The unfortunate youth had public- 
ly declared, that he would shoot any other person who should 
come to take hijn, but tljat if his father came, ho would shoot 
himself. The threat in one so young was consitlered not 
worth I’egarding, Mr. Holcroft w^ent on board — and hearing 
that his son w as in a dark part of the steerage w^ent to seek 
him. The miserable boy, guilty and frightened, heard his 
footstep, w^as overwhelmed with the sense of his situation, and 
with a pistol he held in his hand, put an end to his existence. 
Holcroft lived for several years after the ocemrronee, but nei- 
ther courage Jior elasticity of mind couhl enable him wdiolly 
to surmount the shock. All his subsequent writings bear the 
impress of a pensive and mournful spirit. 

It was perhaps the depression naturally resulting from so 
sad a loss that turned the current of Holcroft's thoughts 
during the next year, or tw^o, to writings of a philosopical cha- 
racter. In two novels, “Anna 8t. Ives,” and “ Hugh Trevor” 
^whlcli he wrote at this time of his life, he has attempted at 
once to pour tray the ideals of his fancy, and to sketch the 
theories he had embraced. Sanguine and enthusiastic in tem- 
perament, full of benevolent and generous feeling, and consci- 
ous from his own experience how much men born under dis- 
advantages may do to raise themselves, he was exactly the 
man to be captivated by the notion then espoused by many men 
of literary eminence that human nature was capable of at- 
taining perfection. To us who have witnessed the contradiction 
which half a century of additional history has given to this 
dream, it seems a poor auaint, foolish sort of belief. But men 
who had been awakenea almost to a new existence by the 
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glories which, in tlieir imagination, encircled the first outbreak 
of tlie French Revolution, could believe any thing of a race 
of which one part had done so much, and indeed there is at 
all times something enviable in the fond* simplicity which errs 
on the side of a generous crediifity. It is not much to boast 
of that we see the frailties and follioa of mankind more clearly 
than our fathers. Certjiihly however the tenet of man’s per- 
foctability was sui^B to make a bad basis for a work of fiction. 
Faultless heroes are as dull as they are improbable. Frank 
Henley the hero of Anna St. fves is a kiinl of moral puppet 
worked with the virtues for strings. The author pulls the 
cord of benevolence and the doll-hero throws away his purse : 
or he puts candour into motion, and his automaton makes 
a clean breast of all his jieccadilloes. In Hugli Trevor vices 
an depicted with the same unity of colouring. The vicious 
characters are so obviously set up as vvaruings, tliey are so 
clearly jiainted monsters and not real, that no one wno reads 
their deeds and fate feels more warned or more afraid than a 
man who sees the sign of a green dragon on a high way. 
It is in mixed characters that the poet or dramatist must shew 
his poA\ er and seek his success. 

Such writings as these of Holcroft, though not likely to 
charm or enlighten future generations, might reasonably have 
been expected at least to be considered innocent and hai’inless. 
But in moments of political excitement, there is nothing which 
may not be twisted and perverted into an evidence of guilt. 
The excesses and horrors, which had defaced and dishonoured 
France frightened th^ English Government into an alaj'ju 
which made it at once ridiculous and tyrannical. Among 
other victims Holcroft was selected, although his voice liad 
been repeatedly uplifted in the cause of order, and his pen was 
constantly engaged in tracing the praises of sobriety and vir- 
tue. But to write at all was something of a crime, and to wuke, 
what was intelligible only to the good and the thoughtful gave 
grounds for the darkest suspicions. In November 1792 he be- 
came a Member of a Society for Constitutional Information, 
the object of which was nothing more than to collect facts 
from which to judge of the influence which political institu- 
tions exerted upon the morals and happiness of nations. When 
Holcroft heard in 1794 that some of trie Members of this So- 
ciety had been taken into custody on a charge of treasonous 
language held in discussions among those present at their 
meetings, he could not contain his indignation and astonish- 
ment. Surely, he said, either there have been practices of 
which I am totally ignorant, or men are running mad. The 

c 
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fact was that Parliament had declared that treason existed and 
tlie authorities felt bound to establisl) the truth of the assertion. 
Holcroft was at length informed lliat a warrant was out 
against him. He entirely refused to withdraw into retire- 
ment, or avoid the publicity and danger of a trial by a pru- 
dent retreat. He even abandoned a project of leaving town- 
for sea-bathing to which he had been previously persuaded 
by his physician. Even after he knew that an indictment 
had been preferred against him he resolved to maintain 
his ground. The next mbrning he appeared in Court 
and ^dressing Lord Chief Justice Eyre offered voluntarily 
to surrenderihimself. His boldness and air of innocence seemed 
to disconcert those who were engaged in the prosecution : at 
length his surrender was accepted and he was committed to 
Newgate, having named Erskine as his counsel, lie remain- 
ed within the walls of the prison nearly eight weeks. He 
employed himself in arranging his defence as well as it is was 
possilile a man could, who was ignorant of what he was ac- 
cused. On the first of December he was brought to the bar* 
but it was only a mock trial that he had to undergo. No 
evidence was offered against him, and in the language of the 
court he was honoralny acquitted — and thus a man against 
wdiom there was not the shadow of a suspicion had to wait 
two months before he could get his prosecutors to say that 
he was not suspected. The truth %vas, that tlie real battle 
was fought in the case of Thomas Hardy, who was named in 
the same indictment, and when he was acquitted no one was 
in any danger. In Holcroft’s own energetic words. “ The 
whole power of government was directed against Thomas 
Hardy ; in his fate seemed involved the fate of the nation, and 
the verdict seemed to burst its bonds, and to have released 
it from inconceivable miseries and ages of impending slavery. 
TJie acclamations of the Old Bailey reverberated from the 
farthest shores of Scotland, and a whole people felt the en- 
thusiastic transports of recovered freedom.” Unfortunately 
Holcroft found that though freedom was recovered, tyranny 
had left its sting behind. Society could not, and would not 
believe, that a man had been tried for high treason without 
having given some grounds for the charge. Windham even 
applied, when speaking in the House of Commons, the term 
“ acquitted felons’ to Holcroft and his companions in misfor- 
tune. Such an indignity coming from the lips of a man so 
respected, so generous, and so moderate as Windham could 
not be overlooked. Holcroft published a letter addressed to 
him, in which with great force, dignity, and eloquence he re- 
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buked a statesman whom he admired and loved, for using in- 
considerately a phrase so, severe, and so unjust. It was one 
which Windham must have regretted having ever given vent 
to. But there are times of political terror and fanaticism, 
when even wise and noblemindtsd men are seized with a panic, 
and seem to shield the doubts of their conscience behind the 
as]>erity and violence of their language. 

During the foliowing two or tliree years, Holcrofik gave to 
the world four or five comedies an«l operas with considerable . 
succcs'^, but not in themselves^sufficieiitly striking to need a 
particular mention. In 1798 he began a diary which he con- 
tinued for about 9 months, and which has been preserved and 
published. It is written with great minuteness, and great 
freedom of description. It was not perhaps intended for pub- 
lication, but its manner is such, as to lead to the supposition 
that its author meant, tliat the eyes of others should peruse 
it. It is jirinciimlly tilled with accounts of his own health, 
always feehle, and now beginning to give way — with memo- 
randums of the progress he made in tlie different works on 
which he was engaged, with anecdotes and sayings of tlie pub- 
lic characters of the day, and criticisms on books and paintings, 
lie had for several years bestowed great attention upon the 
art of j)ainting and the productions of the chief musters ; and 
living in haViits of intimacy with Opie and other painters of 
celebrity, he had acquired a sound judgment and correct task 
in estimating the merits of pictures and j>rints. He evtm re- 
lied so far on his own discrimination as to buy with a view to 
selling again. And t|je result justified liim in running the 
risk. The diary is written with much perspicuity and care- 
less ease, but though Holcroft was an acquaintance of (Jod- 
win, Sir Francis Burdett, Erskine and many others of note, 
he has not given much that adds to what we otherwise knew 
of them. It is indeed the light gossipping character of its 
details, and the personal interest attaching to the recorcT of 
a man’s daily life, that lends a charm to the diary rather than 
any instruction or amusement it affords. 

In 1799 Holcroft went abroad having just married his 
fourth wife. The animosity of party spirit had much reduced 
the income he had hitherto secured by the productions of his 
pen. His active mind was also anxious to turn to foreign 
languages and literature as a new field for industry and 
tliought. The state of his health made it indeed almost 
necessary that he should seek a retreat for a time, from the 
incessant combat he had to wage, against the hostility and 
prejudices of persons whom reason could not persuade to 
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candour, or justice. He crossed to Hamburgh and made 
a considerable stay at that city. He became acquainted with 
Klopstock and Voss, and had the satisfaction of hearing that 
his writings were known and admired on the continent. 
From Hain])urgh he proceeded to Paris where he stayed two 
yeais. The result of this long stay was the “ Travels in 
France” which he published in 1804 and which met with 
a most favorable reception. The work is chiefly devoted to a 
criticism and exposition of the national manners and charac- 
ter. It would probably interest but few modern readers. 
The style of travel- writing is wholly changed within the last 
twenty years, and the differences and singularities of habit 
and manner, on which Holcroft loved to dwell, are now 
treated as matters of course. But at the time when it was 
written, his book was a real gain to tlie British public. 

He lived nearly six years after his return to England, in 
tlie summer of 1803. But failing health and weakened 
powers prevented his doing anything to increase his reputa- 
tion. He died on the 23rd of March, 1809, aged 63, liaving 
shewn himself in death as in life, firm, patient, and consider- 
ate. We will give the description of the last sad scenes in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s own words. 

“ A little before he died he called for wine, and refused it 
from every hand that held it to him, till his eldest daughter 
took it into hers : he then bowed his head to her, and drank 
it : thus in some way or other, shewing signs of regard to 
all, till his last moments approached. Hearing a noise of 
children on the stairs, he said to his wife — “ are these your 
children, Louisa as if he was already disengaged from 
human ties. On Thursday night about half past eleven, he 
seemed in groat pain, and said to Mrs. Holcroft “ How 
tedious — my aftections are strong.^^ It was that thought from 
this that it would be a relief to his feelings that they should 
"^•etire : they all went into the next room, Colonel Harwood 
still keeping his eye upon him ; but seeing his struggles 
increase, and being desirous of sparing his wile and daughter 
a sight they could not have borne, he returned into the bed- 
room, and gradually shut, and fastened the doors : which Mr. 
Holcroft observing showed evident signs of satisfaction. And 
seeming tJien easier, he smiled, and fixing his eyes on his 
friend, took them no more from him till tliey were closed for 
ever.” 

Thus died a man in many ways remarkable. Considering 
from what, and to what he rose, there is much to wonder at, 
and much to honour in the Story of his Life. The son of a 
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pedlar, and tlie favorite of a stable-keeper taught himself to 
write wso as to charm thousands, and win fame at home and* 
abroad. It is true that many have risen from an origin 
equally humble to far greater eminence. But it is not a 
paradox to say, that it is the ablence of any thing like first- 
rate powers that distinguishes Holcroft’s career. His success 
was the success rather of character than of genius. The 
interest we feet in /eading his hfe is not that we are astonished 
by the brilliancy of his achievements, but it arises from our 
seeing how step by stop he ros^ superior to circumstance. It 
does not cost a boy gifted with a marveUous power of calcu- 
lation much effort or much self-denial to become an astrono- 
mer or a mathematician, and the child to whom the sense of 
harmony is instinctive becomes a world-famous composer 
almost agairivst his will. But one whom native refinement 
and love of self-improvement enabled to resist the depression 
of poverty, the whispering of vanity, and the long neglect of 
a busy world, and to cultivate to its utmost a mind of only 
moderate capacity under circumstances the most disadvan- 
*^tageous, deserves a passing tribute from all wlio love to see 
a mail, in the language of the great Greek, not only live 
but live well. 
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The sons of evil, ever strong, 

Combining, vexed the land, 

Until arose a knight of worth 
Yclept Sir Heart-in-Hand. 

And east he pricked and westward 
All deeds of dought to dare ; 

When Virtue sighed, or Crime grew bold, 

Sir Heart-in-Hand was there. 

Till once it chanced upon a day, 

He met the Prince of Evil, 

And, trusting in his cause, essayed 
A combat with the Devil. 

He broke his lance, he drew his sword, 

Cut down, with might and main, 

The cunning foeman gave the point 
And stretched him on the plain. 

Then buried, as befits a knight, 

In harness, as he fell, 

It seemed a downfall of the Truth, 

A victory of Hell. 

But soon a wonder rose which gave 
The sons of Hell the lie, 

And taught the fearful friends of good, 

That virtue cannot die. 

For, from the Knight’s lone tomb there came 
An influence strange and fine. 

More strong for evil and for good 
Than all the fumes of wine. * 
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Tlie virtuous gathered lieart and strength, 

When on •their ranks it fell. 

But a pale and sickly trenjor came 
On all the hoststof Hell. 

So, in few months the strife was past, 

That suffering land was free ; 

And what had seamed the people’s loss, 

Ensured their victory. 
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Every one who has been h.t a University must remember 
his “ Longs” to the last hour of his life. Tliere is no forget- 
ting the delightful plans, the arrangements for reading^ pas- 
ties and tours, which occupy the last weeks of the Summer- 
terms — nor the hurry and bustle as the time draws near 
when the academical year cloths, and the student is dismissed 
to four months* uninterrupted enjoyment of leisure, travelling, 
or reading. Still less can be forgotten the interchange of 
letters fixing time and place of meeting, the flutter of expec- 
tation which is felt by the friends who are spending a fort- 
night or month in tlieir country homes before they set out for 
their excursion, and who keep writing to each other respect- 
ing the great event that lies before them. At last the day 
arrives, the party meets together, and in the full glory of 
health and spirits, in the morning of youth, and with hearts 
ready for anything from a German ball to a quarrel with the 
Duke of Atholl, they are off to the rivers and mountains. 

An’O for ane and twenty Tam 

An 'hey, sweet ane and twenty Tara. 

When I recollect my ‘ Longs* I feel as strong a wish for 
ane and twenty as Burns *s lassie. Perhaps I was fortunate, 
perhaps others can look back with still fonder remembrances 
than I can, but now that I am past forty, a sober, sedate, white- 
waistcoated man, even now my blood runs faster in my veins, 
and my heart beats high when I remember these delightful 
summers. In ray first ‘ Long’ I went to Wales. I was to join 
ray companion at Liverpool. Early in the morning we start- 
ed by a packet for Bangor. I had never been to sea before, 
^ aftd never seen a mountain. Tlie Welch hills being lower 
than I expected, did not produce much effect on me. as we 
steamed by them, but I must confess that the sea did. So 
much so indeed, that a sailor having stared me hard in the 
face for a minute or^two, by way of a cheering and soothing 
remark, expressed his opinion that I was not long for this 
world. A sentiment which I received with proper contempt. 
At Bangor I saw two things which astonished me, one, a man 
whom I was to ride ashore, and the other, a woman in a bea- 
ver hat. The tide was too low for a boat ; so with much 
laughter, and manjMokes my friend and I mounted two very 
useful strong-built Welsh fishermen easy to ride and accus- 
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tomed to carry a lady. In the streets there were so many 
other women with large ^vhite caps, and the black hats that I 
soon thought nothing of seeing the new costume. It was in- 
deed but a poor thing to be astceil^^hed at, but what a supreme 
delight it is to be able to be astonished at all. Alas! it is gone 
like the other pleasures of youth. I could see ii man clad in 
the old fabulous garb of the scholar hurrying to morning elm- 
pel — a surplice aifd straps, and should hardly take iny cigar 
out of my mouth, it would seem so natural. Nil admirari is 
no piece of sound advice, for it conies of itself like gi oy hairs 
or the gout. I only wish I could admire and could walk 
thirty miles a day as I used to do — but away with gloomy 
thoughts ; let us think of the blue Welsh mauiitains. 

At last w'c reached our destination — Barmouth, having 
passed by Beddgellert, Llanberris, and all the other lions 
which it belongs to a guide-book, and not to a prosy old col- 
legian, to describe. Evening had closed in by the time we 
arrived. A Ve had written to a friend who resided there to 
take lodgings for ns. But it was too late and dark to find 
him out, and all we knew was that the land-lady was named 
Jones, about as good a guide as the direction of the letter ad- 
dressed to “ My mother in the Strand,'* W’e applied for 
assistance at a respectable shop which was still open, and llio 
owner ’being unable to decide upon his own responsibility 
among the numerous Joneses, one neighbour was called into 
a conference, and then another. The Council at length an- 
nounced that the particular Jones in question w as in their 
opinion Jane Jones. After much weary scarcliing w e found 
her asleep in a public house. We w^ere delighted to hear 
her disclaim having anything to do with us, and at the same 
time inform us that the real Simon Pure was Jane Jones of some 
pleasant little word compounded as it appeared, almost ex- 
clusively of ws. and ds. We were condfucted to the ptee 
referred to and in answer to a loud knock Jane Jones, our 
own Jane Jones, appeared. She received us with all a lodg- 
ing-keeper’s civility but still with something of embarrass- 
ment. We asked the reason. After co^isiderable hesitation 
she confessed that true to the proverb of ‘ a bird in the hand/ 
she had taken in a couple of elderly ladies and assigned them 
the beds destined for us : but her penitential confession end- 
ed in a sudden burst of triumph, for inspired w ith a happy 
thought she immediately added, “ Shall I make tlTem get 
up, gentlemen?*’ We were horror struck at the thought of 
making two travelling Dianas raise their tired heads from 
their chaste pillow, unscrew their papered locks, put on their 
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girdles and turn info a dismal little Welsh street at ten oVlock 
at night. So we left them alone in their glory and went to 
an hotel. The next iporning we found that the cuckoos had 
flown, and the hedge sparrows made themselves comfortable 
in their own nest. 

Barmouth is a nice place enough. Guide-books speak 
disparagingly of it, and hint at drifting sands and houses pla- 
cecl on inaccessible cliffs. But with Cader Idris to walk to, 
and an estuary half a mile broad to row in, we felt ourselves 
well established. We made a pretty constant attempt at 
morning reading, enough to satisfy the conscience and not 
enough to spoil the appetite (that is the golden mean.) After 
an early dinner we amused ourselves with different small 
pleasures, of which lying very quietly and easily on a plaid 
in a fruit-garden and knocking off tomtits with an air gun 
was among the cliief. Then followed long evening walks and 
climbs up the grand face of rocks whi(*h liangs on either side 
over the river from Barmouth to Dolgelley. Coming liome 
we lightened the way by repeating to each other odd scraps 
and pieces of favorite poets with wliich our memory 
happened to furnisli us. Homer and Wordsworth sound 
well wlien rolled out by the side of a broad sheet of water, 
witli tlio grey eternal rocks keeping watch, and the moon 
and stars floating overhead. Not that we were always in so 
poetical a vein, as stone walls thrown down in a wiki run, 
and shepherd dogs limping away from the oftects of a well 
directed paver could testify. 

One day the walls of the qiiiet little town were varitvl with 
hiigh yellow placards, of which the upper half was occupied 
with a gigantic woodcut representing three ostriches and a 
piebald poney, cantering away with lady riders in what may 
be delicately described as a Godiva costume. The lower part 
aT...ounced that on the following afternoon we might expect 
not only to see this wild vision realized, but even greater im- 
probabilities worked out on the arrival of a certain Circus 
troop, the great heroes in the undertaking being the St. Pe- 
tersburgh Snow Tupibler, the true Sliakesperian Zany, and 
the incomparable India Rubber Clown. Though long past 
the age of Astley’s wo determined not to lose a sight so rare 
at a minor watering place. All the fashion of the town and 
neighbourhood gathered together to witness the spectacle, 
anything doing in the country as an excuse for meeting to- 

f ether. I cannot say tliat the details of the performance 
ave impressed themselves very vividly on my remembrance, 
except tnat 1 can distinctly call to mindmyfeelmg of surprise 
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at the sight of two men in tlie tiglitest of tights lying on their 
backs and kicking up thpir legs so as to toss and receive 
two great balls, being considered either a decent or interest- 
ing exhibition. My attention was diverted by the attrac- 
tions of my next neighbour, a ydung lady with the gayest of 
faces and the blackest of hair. And then lior laugh. She 
found something to laugh at in what she saw, in wdiicli she had 
the advantage of ine, ])ut I think nevertheless I enjoyed the 
two hours the most. When it was over I observed the car- 
riage which she entered and tltus easily learnt her nairm and 
local habitation. She was the daughter of a retirecinavy 
Captain wdio had sheltered his declining years in one of the 
prettiest villas possible, on the sunny side of a neighbouring 
hill. The exact spot was about five miles off, and rather 
round a corner, but with the aid of a small telescope, w liich 
made my eyes w'ater till I looked like Augustus Moddle, I 
fancied I cotild see where the sweet nymph was or ought to 
be as I ga/ed from the w indow of my lodgings. 

By the end of a week I had procured an introdu(*tion to 
my Captain — a full faced, easy-going man whose talk ran 
on what ho had done in the Wasp, and wished to have done 
in the Arrow, and who calculated all the events of the last 
thirty j ears not by the date of the year of grace, but by a 
nautical Clironology running, “ when I was in the llasper” 
or “ when I had just Joined the Fnefly.’^ His wife was the 
best of helpmates, fitting into all his oddities, rounding off* 
all his angularities, and admiring him as if he had been a 
sea deity instead of a w'eather-beaten Post Captain — Caroline 
was their only daughter. I like only daughters for one thing. 
They have no brothers and brothers are so excessively earthly 
and prosaic at times when the heart is warm, and the lips 
long to speak. Fortune favoured me. The next day was to be 
devoted to a picnic up Cader Idris — and I and my frignd 
were invited to join the party. We agreed, or rather I agreed, 
with raptures. Fair and fine smiled the follow iiig morn. Hav- 
ing recovered from a temporary optlialmia jiroduccd by using 
my telescope from an early hour of the morning, I mounted 
a fiery steed, and followed by my Pylades dashed off to 
worship Nature and Nature’s fairest daughter. We had a 
delightful ride to the foot of the noble mountain, and then 
as delightful a climb. But shall I confess it ? Though every- 
thing went off brilliantly, though the air w'as balmy, and the 
scenery majestic, lon^ before we camo down I began to feel 
that if any detached piece of rock fancied tumbling on my 
head and producing the usual effect of heavy granite impinged 
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on the human skull, I should be rather obliged to it than other- 
Tfise. My sorrow and vexation was this. Caroline would 
gather flowers. It sounds as if nothing could have been 
more charming and that no occupation could have been a 
more propitious opening to" a closer acquaintance. So I 
tliought, and I went by her side and innocently gathered 
dog-daisies and the commoner kinds of fern which she reject-^ 
ted with a polite smile. But I found that these flowers were 
a business — a duty which she discharged with a kind of virgin 
pertinacity ]:>arUcularly offensive to me. All her mind was 
set o#an Herbarium — Hecuba was a good deal tome, but I 
was nothing to Hecuba. How I hated blotting paper, and 
dried leaves, and rotten stalks. The only dirision of Linnoeus 
I could bear to think of was monogamy, at least I thought 
that was a division though I could not feel sure, and it would 
have been rather a heavy piece of artillery to have fired off 
this as a beginning. So the day wore on, and the flowers 
were gathered, and the sun went down, and I felt indignant 
and ill used, not with much reason perhaps — but what is reason 
at twenty? 

A day or two afterwards, I determined to repair my lost 
ground by making an early call and spending a quiet hour 
or two with the family. But after walking there on a dusty 
hot morning, I found on my arrival that the fair Caroline 
was out, gathering, I suppose some more of those execrable 
flowers. Destiny seemed againsbme. An iron hand seemed 
to repel me. I was conquered, l^oo shy and too sensitive to 
go again, I allowed the precious weeks to pass by, and aban- 
doned myself wholly to the pleasures 6T memory and my te- 
lescope. And with a heart nearly broken and sight nearly 
ruined, I returned to England at the beginning of October. 

The next year I went to France — quite a different sort of 
tbin^. No Carolines there, no bare rocks and early bathing — • 
bult coquettish soubrettes, and flre-works, and old churches. 
We crossed from Southampton to S, Malo. In one respect 
S. Malo is a very good place to begin France with, in ano- 
ther it is a very bad one. By a good place to begin, I mean 
a place wdiicli shews what the country is like and yet leaves 
better things of the same sort to come after. S. Malo con- 
tains the fllthiest sti*eets, the dirtiest estamiuets, and the most 
comtemptible looking little soldiers I ever saw. So far, sa 

f ood ; but then it also contains an hotel the “ Hotel de la 
^aix” — and the hotel contains a salle k manger — and tha 
salle k manger offers a tabled’hote of almost fabulous excel- 
lence. I felt like Ulysses in the gardens of Alcinous. There 
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were, as the Odyssey says, melons upon melons, and peaches 
upon peaches, and grapes upon grapes — and then these ban- 
quets, these coenae deorum, occurred at such odd, pleasant 
hours ; twice a day were the fleshpots boiled, and the lusci- 
ous fruits prepared. But the •worst of it was, that every 
other place seemed in a state of siege and on garrison al- 
lowance. When we got to Avranches (I say “ we” for of 
course I had a companion, the cheeriest, pleasantest of friends,) 
I felt so hurt at tAe reception offered by the way side inn, 
that the view from the hill t'eckoned one of the finest in Nor- 
mandy was little better than Cowley Marsh to me. From 
Avranches we went to explore S. Michel a strong castle on 
an island near the coast, where state prisoners used lobe confin- 
ed (they send them to Cayenne now, where they are devilled 
with poivrc rouge.) There is not much to see at the place 
itself, but its situation is imposing, and is curiously like that 
of its namesake off the Cornwall coast. The only pleasure 
that a prison ever gave me is the pleasure of knowing I might 
go away from it, and we enjoyed that as we drove a broken 
down buggy back over the w'et sands. We went by dili- 
gence to Caen on the same day. As compagnon do voyage 
we had a jolly gentlemanly looking priest whom I selected 
as a fit victim to try a few phrases from a guide book on. 
With a polite smile he replied in English and then proceeded 
to teach me how to pronounce the sentence I had addressed 
to him ; and so at the expense of a little mortification I got 
a cheap lesson. Caen I thought a fine town, fre.di, white, 
and conveniently built. I do not recollect any thing that hap- 
pened there except that on Sunday evening there wtw a dis- 
play of fireworks, looking on at which we met an Irishman, 
who in a spirit of friendly confidence imparted to us his pre- 
vious history, and that of his family, ending w ith the interest- 
ing communication that his aunt had just been buried at 
Kensall Green. Caen to Havre, and Havre to Rouen, "TPBre 
onr next stages. , Its cathedral and its historical associations 
make Rouen interesting, we did honour to the first by going 
to the top of its iron spire, and to the latter by seeing where 
Joanof Arc was burnt. It must have required some art to 
bum a woman in Rouen. The streets are so narrow that 
one wonders how a pile large enough could have been erect- 
ed. But when the end of a heroine’s drama is come, the 
fire is sure to bum, and the victim to be consumed. At last w’O 
reached Paris and were at home in the ci^ of wonders. Happy 
is the man who can take delight in Paris, and who stays 
there long enough to see its lions, and not long enough tg 
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affect its wpys. Tlie fasliion of our day was this. Breakfast 
at Meuriee/s (of course we were at Meurice’s John BulFs 
haven of refuge) — consisting of gigantio cups of coffee and 
ati English newspaper — English — for French newspaners 
w ere a regular business and had to be done in a business like 
sort of way, that is, directly after breakfast, out of doors, in 
the sunny part of the court-yard, and well smoked over. We 
were then primed to di-^charge the heaviest duties, and went 
off to the Louvre, or to the top of Napoleon’s column, or 
Notre Dame. Lions preauce thirst, and thirst suggests ices; 
and so to Tortoni’s ; as Pepys would say. There is ice 
called Plombiere, coiiiisting of diflereut strata of the most 
delicious ices of all kinds, for which I could have lain myself 
down and died — at least as much as the author of that over 
sung r oiig could Irivo done for Annie Laurie. A fiacre was 
always at hand to bear us away to some fresh and rather 
easier sight. It is a groat art to regulate the degrees of 
difficulty in bight-seeing according to the times of the day. 
From 3 to 5 requires a very easy siglit — as examples of an 
easy sight I may instance sauntering in the Champs Elysees, 
lounging in a glove shop, or possibly looking at all the fine 
blue and red and gold in Notre Dame de Lorette. Half- 
past-five brought table d’hote which is at Meurice’sa credita- 
ble but expensive repast, and very far from the regal magnifi- 
cence of S. Malo. The country mice there need never come 
to see the town-mice in order to taste dainties. Perhaps I 
exaggerate the excellencies of S. Malo, but it is so pleasant 
to puff off a place that few people know, and I really believe 
in its merits. After dinner came the great tx’eat, because 
great novelty, of a cup of coffee at a little round table among 
the gay groups of tlie Palais Hoyal. It is a very pleasant 
thing for a young Englishnian whose only experience of al 
fresco tt^a-driiiking has been the annual gala of school children 
in a country village, and who associates the idea with tin 
mugs, and cabbaged ends of pluincake, and the 100th Psalm^ 
to see ladies in beautiful dresses and men with unexception- 
able hair and beards, sitting in groups dotted here and there 
like islands in the sea of a great area, and sipping their 
coflee amid light laugliter, and gay chattering and wreathed 
smiles. The Theatre Fran 9 ais furnished the concluding en- 
tertainment of the day. It is true the foreign tongue marred 
the pleasure, but Rose Ch6ri^s capital acting spoke eloquently 
though her words wore to us often of little meaning. During 
this stay at Paris I had also the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
Rachel. Of all works of art I ever saw, Rachel’s acting 
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seemed to me at the time the most wonderful. Of course 
there is nothine^ to reflect on and to treasure up as in a first-rate 
picture or statue, but whilst the spectacle was being exhibited 
the effect was tlie most thrilling and pnculiar I ever experi- 
enced. Other actors and actresses remind me by an appeal to 
my senses of a portion of the thought w'hi(‘h they attempt 
to express, that is, supposing it is a master-piece with which 
they are engaged# But Rachel seemed to rise superior to 
the poet and the drama she was illustrating. And yet the 
poet was Corneille, and the pfay Avas Lcs Horaces. vVe all 
know liow far the lighter moods of the mind can be repre- 
sented by action without words — but liovv seldom are the 
sterner emotions so conveyed, or even attempted to be so 
conveyed. I saw Rachel express by writhings and motions of 
the body, by heavings of her whole frame, and rapid changes 
of posture, such a profundity of dumb agony tliat the interest 
could liardly have been more exciting or more painful, if I 
had seen her there and then slabbed to the heart. It was 
much more real and much more grand than the idea of 
sorrow and distress awakened in my mind by the mere words 
of the scene — that namely in which the father of IToratius 
relates to Camilla tlie<leath of her Sabine lover. Some even- 
ings however were j)assed in a much ligliter and more com- 
monplace manner, .and the glories of dramatic art gave place 
to the Muison Rouge and the frolicsome dances in which the 
dwellers of the outskirts of Paris delight. As AcrtM says 
“ we rubbed up our balancing and chasing and boring But 
I confess our legs werQ 1 rue-born English hjgs-aiid “ did not 
understand their French lingo.” There was no keeping pace 
with the slasliing boisterous waltzing of a Parisian. But 
when we could last no longer, we were quite happy looking 
on and admii’ing the prodigies we saw. Indeed with happy 
lookings on at many prodigies, ouf days fast went awajs^yid 
we were soon getting to the end of the time allotted to Paris. 
We might have stayed longer, but our sojourn was rut short 
by the state of our finances — we had crippled ourselves with 
ruinous tailors’ bills. Being so well known on the Continent, 
and so very French in our natural appearance, we had 
thought it absolutely necessary to procure blue trowsers 
plaited at the waist, and waistcoats of a *kind of solid white 
brocade— Hinc illte lacrymae. 

In my third summer, just before I took my degree, I went 
to Germany. I had three companions— with one of whom 
I started, leaving the other two to follow. The friend who 
accompanied me, was a most excellent being, but given to 
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the most constant and curious mistakes. It seemed as if 
fortune was perpetually setting traps and little pitfalls for 
him, and always catching him. We went down to Dover 
by the night-mail. There was some little confusion at one 
of the stations, and my friend who had been sitting next me 
shifted his place and got beside a comfortable elderly gentle- 
man who was just dozing off into a quiet nap. We might be 
14 miles from Folkstone or thereabout's when we passed 
by some low land enveloped in mist on which the moon was 
shining. Deceived by the appearance, and tliinking he still 
was sitting by me, in his enthusiasm at getting to the end of 
our journey, my friend came down with a sounding blow on 
the shoulders of the unfortunate sleeper and exclaimed “ The 
sea, old boy, the sea.” Ihe stranger, who looked like an 
archdeacon, or a bank-director or something of that sort 
woke to see a ploughed field on one side and an apologizing 
youth on the otlier. 

Our destination was Dresden. And in this beautiful city I 
passed three mouths. Hard work in the morning and then 
a plunge in the Elbe — and then dinner at a restaurateur’s 
over-looking the river, and then billiards, and a good vvalkand 
tea and a long read before an early l)ed. On Sundays English, 
or German Protestant service, and then a long lounge in 
the Picture Gallery — and a table d’hote dinner, and a drive 
into the country. So week passed after week, each bringing 
no great excitement, but a good deal of calm pleasure, of 
small amusements, and varied objects of interest. We lod- 
ged with a little Polish widow — -at least, w idow by courtesy — 
for she had a husband somewhere, though no one knew 
wliere. My friend occupied himself a good deal wdth the 
solution of this domestic mystery, and at last thought he had 
discovered its solution in the theory that religious differ- 
enQP® had parted them, and that the lady was too good a 
Protestant to live with a Catholic spouse. But as her religi- 
ous feelings seemed entirely to expend themselves in constant- 
ly exclaiming Ach Gott, and in pronouncing that everything 
from the Great Bear to the mud of the Elbe was “ wondrous- 

beautiful,” I received this explanation with some scepticism. 
She had a little daughter named Celestine who was a general 
favorite and who dbuld talk English very tolerably though 
quite a child. She was intended for a governess — and almost 
all educated Germans learn English now-a-days. Dresden is 
a very nice place for reading^ — not only is there plenty of 

J uiet but there is plenty of variety, and many little pleasant 
evices to break the tedium. In the first place there are the 
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allies. Whenever pens and paper were not absolutely 
sary, it was my delight tg take ifff book to these cool green 
walks, and occasionally refresh my eye with the prospect of 
the passers-by, lessening as thw receded till they vanished 
in the distance, and oi the litne children hurrying to and 
from school at their different hours. Then there was a man 
about three streets off who made chocolate in a most superior 
manner — and a cap formed a natural halfway house between 
lunch and dinner. Again, there is always some little thing to 
be done or seen in th^ aft6l*nooQ, plenty of terraces, and 
palaces, and pictures, imd jewels, some fine and some not, 
out all offering an object for a walk. Then there are some 
pleasure gardens about 2 miles from the city, where there 
IS excellent mubic and a beautifhl view to rewi^ the exertion 
of walking. For walking is an exertion on Qerman roads, 
the dust being almost always ancle deep. However accord- 
ing to the beautiful system of compensation which prevails 
throughout human things, the cabs are so cheap at Dresden 
that it is a person’s own fault if he does not avoid the dust 
and escape to one of the many places of the neighbourhood, 
in which walking is agreeable. One above all, deserves men- 
tion, the Plauische GrUind, a valley with grass and a clear 
stream, and bold, bare^^ioeks coming stnught down to the 
water. 

When we had been there a month our other compaiiioas 
joined and thenceforward the time passed, if possible, more 
pleasantly. We had the pleasure of introducing them to all 
our favorite places and^ people, and of shewing all the trea- 
sures we had discovered. One of the new arrivals was an 
old acquaintance of mine from boyhood, a man of rare abili- 
ty and of the most kindly heart, but simple in his ways, and 
puzzled with the wonders of a foreign land. Billiards were a 
mystery to him — but we would not abs^ndon our after 

f ame, nor leave out any one of the party from the amusement. 

lis cue however seemed to have a positive aversion to his ball, 
and would have nothing to do witli striking it. The waiter of the 
dining-place, who act^ in his leisure moments as an amateur 
marker, suggested the mace, which be called a spoon-*-and as 
the remedy was found efficacious, this excellent garqon used 
to present the serviceable instnunent daily, blandly saying, 
Hereisyour spoon Sir*’ much as the chiMin Miss Bdgewortn s 
story says to tne porker that eats up her bread and milk. 

Take a’ po<m, pig-’^ It happened that this friend’s birth- 
day fell whilst we were at Dresden. A day or two before we 
happened to mmition die circumstanoe to our Polish hostesf« 

B 
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She received the intelligence with a burst of delight. It wsts 
an “event.^^ She woul^jj^celebrate the festive day with 
becoming honours. She was happy with secret preparations. 
We knew something Was coming, but what it was, lay hid in 
the arcana of her inner-sitting-room. The day came. She 
and lier daughter rose at some unearthly hour of the morn- 
ing. Busily and merrily they worked till we came down to 
breakfast. They then took one of us aside^and begged that 
we would under some pretence get our friend to absent him- 
self from Ills room for half an hour sometime in the morning. 
It did not require much diplomacy to effect this. There were 
two things he was ready for any hour of the day or night, con- 
voi*sation and chocolate. It was therefore but proposing a 
quiet chat and a demi-taste at Jacob Thimm’s and he was as 
ready as a lark. During our absence the lady of the house 
wreathed his sofa, cliairs, and table with flowers, and prepar- 
ed her daughter to go through a little scene. The hero re- 
turned. On his entering the apartment, the little girl advanc- 
ed with a song about birth ana happiness and smiling morn, 
and wished to thro\t a wreath over his shoulders, and as she 
said “crown him with the crown of love.*’ Being however 
unaccustomed to German ways and suspecting that some 
practical joke was being played off, the intent of which was 
to make nis room uninhabitable, and possibly to strangle him, 
he tossed away the flowers, pushed poor Celestine aside, and 
merely saying—** What a liorrid mess” fled to his bed-room for 
safety. Poor Polish lady, poor Celestine. All these wreaths* 
and smiles, and aspirations mr the happy return of the morn, 
and long arranged plans so thrown away. Alas for the vanity 
of human wishes ! If Apollo had come down at some great 
Greek festival, and asked why they wasted so much good 
beef in sacrifices to him, the denouement could not nave 
befiP. /snore prosaic. 

When we had been a couple of months at Dresden, a holi- 
day of four days was voted, in which we might explore the Sax- 
On Switzerland. We first went to the king of Saxony’s coun- 
try palace which lay on the way. ITie public are here ad- 
mitted to the gallery from wliich they can see the royal party 
at dinner. We were there at the right time of day, and saw 
the intereisftiiig spectacle. The king is a veneraote-looking 
old man — but there is nothing very remarkable about the 
manner of his eating. After seeing this feed of the great lions, 
we resumed our journey up the river to the curious groups 
bf rocks which bear the inappropriate name of the Saxon 
Switzerland. They rise in fantastic peaks and in all manner 
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of grotesque shapes from bases of splendid foliage, and as 
their range extends for some miles, and they are intersected 
by the broad waters of th*e Elbe, the effect of the whole is su* 
perior to that which the different parts*would suggest. Ihere 
is quite enough to occupy thiee days of hard walking, and 
three days of hard but very pleasant walking we had. Our 
greatest annoyance was the conyersations of the guides wlm 
took advantage of the queer forms the rocks assumed to din 
into our ears a long list of objects to which they had been 
compared. This peak was tlmught like a fox, and this like 
a man^s toe, and that dike abpttle of brandy — till at last hav- 
ing already paid them to tell us all tliey knew, we were 
omiged to give them something extra to hold their ton- 
gues. 

When September had passed away, and October had just 
begun to brown the leaves, tlie approach of term-time made 
us bid farewell to all the delights of Dresden, to the farfamed 
Madonna di San Sisto, and the Weeping Magdalene, and the 
cheap theatre, and the plunges iii the rapid Elbe, and choco- 
late, and Celestine. So one evening we tore ourselves away, 
and getting into a railway carriage, took our last farewell 
look at the beautiful city, through the clouds of smoke 
rising from the pipes of our German follow passengers. Even 
now 1 feel something of melancholy, as memory presents to 
me how Dresden looked sleeping in the calm loveliness of 
that autumn evening. 

I took my degree before Christmas, and so my three sum- 
mers of student life were over, three bright happy summers, 
full of sweet memories, and pleasant after-thoughts. Some- 
times now-a-days when the wind whistles round the quiet old 
house where I dwell, and the sea moans in the distance and 
the twilight is closing in, I throw myself on a sofa near the 
fire, and give fancy and memory tlie rein, till i am trans- 
ported to the places and times of my youth, and agaiSTTook 
with unwearied eye on the rocks and waters of Barmouth, or 
tlie gay Boulevards, or the green walks of Dresden. Tlie old 
voices sing in my ear, and the wonted smile lights up the 
well-known faces. Truly Oxford vacations give rise to some 
recollections I should be loath to part with. 

But if I may claim the summer after my degree as an 
Oxford vacation, and perhaps 1 may, as I resided till the 
summer began, I can add to my list a time surpassing, far 
surpassing, all in the happiness it gave then, and since, 
nay that it rives even now. Like a bird that has been a 
wandering, 1 fiew back to my old haunts. Once more Bar- 
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Tiiouth~once more the same old companioji ; and once more 
Caroline. I cannot express the delight with which I drove 
towards the close of a July day along the well-known road 
from Dolgelley. I felt that I was myself so altered and yet 
60 much me same, but that *.he grand rocks I had so often 
pictured to myself were exactly as they had been, change 
had not come over them. There they stood, as they had 
stood, silent, immoveable, friendly. There was no disappoint- 
ment ; nothing was less or worse than I had expected. 

I duly adjusted my telescope the next morning, but expe- 
rience had so far tamed mv youthful enthusiasm that I no 
longer believed the laws oi light were altered, in order to 
enable me to observe a place out of the line of sight. More- 
over I would no longer trifle with my eyes. I took a surer 
and easier means of seeing what I wanted. I ordered a car 
after breakfast, and soon found myself where I wished to be. 
I had not heard anything of the family for a long time, and 
did not know but that the fair Caroline had permanently 
established elsewhere herself, and her hated herbarium. If 
I had met with this intelligence on presenting myself in the 
circle of her friends I might have felt a momentary pang, 
but do not know that I should have been long discomposed — 
absence and three years of business and of pleasure can do 
60 much to cool down young admiration. But I was not 
fated to be put to such a test. As I drove up to the door, 
I saw the Nymph of the place among the flowers she loved. 
I had a vague idea of pretending to be ill, and bribing the 
driver .to go back as fast as he could. But before I could 
do so, the bell was rung and the door dpened. In a minute I 
found myself in the presence of the Captain who gave me a 
hearty welcome, and compared his emotions on seeing me 
to those he had experienced twenty years before when Smith 
(now Admiral Smith) came from the Rattlesnake to see him 
in flie^Terrible. It was not without a slight palpitation that 
I went into the garden. However, roses and geraniums were 
more propitious to me than heather and orchides. Caroline 
was not quite absorbed in horticulture and half an hour flew 
pleasantly by. I drove home, with all my old feelings not 
only revived, but heightened. There followed constant meet- 
ings, and the beginnings of a familiar acquaintance. Step by 
step we advanced along the path that leads to the pleasant 
land. At last the great triumph was achieved. We again as- 
cended Cader Idris. But this time the herbarium was neglect- 
ed ; not a single specimen was added to its contents, and the 
poor worthless daisy that 1 threw at her feet wfi9 not rejected. 
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Sli^ too then, my best and dearest of companions, was thus 
added to the list of those with whom the delight of my 
Oxford vacations were shared. Who can feel as I feel how 
much of the happiness which these vacations witnessed, de- 
rived its secret source from tliese beloved ones, and how 
truly it is Love and Friendship that have clad the memory 
of those days with colours so lasting and so beautiful ? 
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(^Translated from the'^ French of P. L. Jacob, 
FOR LEBLIR’s miscellany.) 


( Continued from Page 449.^ 

VIII. 

Tlie king silently contemplated the city, which appeared as 
if illuminated for some festival, and from which an indistinct 
hum arose. 

Suddenly the great bell of Saint Germain TAuxerrois tolled. 

“ What is that Y* asked Charles suddenly starting, as if 
from sleep at the sound of this bell. “ Madame ma mire^ I did 
not give the order V* 

It was I” answered Catherine de Medicis. When you 
ordered the Louvre to be cleared of the Huguenot gentlemen, 
living there, 1 ordered the admirals knell to be tolled. Sire, 
you will be royally avenged I assure you, and already ought 
you to feel, that you are really king.^' 

Many thanks, Madame, for your good intentions in re- 
gard to us ; but God is my witness that I wash iny hands of 
all that may be done ! Above all things has care been taken 
that no blood be spilt within the pi’ecincts of the Louvre 
which is the inviolable abode of the kings of France ?** 

“ According to your orders, sire,^* said the Count de Retz 
“ it is death to any one, who dares to pollute your dwelling by 
a murder.” 

Af^mult at first vague and smothered, and then bursting 
forth reigned throughout the interior of the Louvre. 

Piteous cries, and threatening shouts with the clashing of 
arms and clanking of armour, reverberated from all sides. 
Lights appeared at the windows, and they being opened, 
were crowded with people, for the most part women, on the 
look out for a spectacle. 

In the corridors and galleries, across the court-yards and 
grass-plots, soldiers were running with drawn swords and 
torches in their hands ; several shots told of the resistance 
made by the victims, who were being thus pursued, though 
not yet massacred. 
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At length the great gate afTorded a means of exit to these 
victims, followed by their butchers. 

The latter were the Swiss of the royal guard, and those of 
the Duke d* Anjou’s, who had receive J “orders to seize ail the 
gentlemen of the King of Navan-e’s and Prince Coiid6^a 
households. 

Tlie former, were those gentlemen being led disarmed out-* 
side of the Louvre; for the j)tirpose of having their throats cut. 

Tlie Swiss made use of their arms against their prisoners, 
as soon as they had passed the Stone bridge adjoining the prin- 
cipal entrance to the palace; then, shouting tmT 

they precipitated tliemselves upon the unfortunates, who 
cried : “ (Jrace ! merci !** whilst endeavouring to fly or de- 
fend tliemselves. 

By clianco, or perhaps from a previously determined de- 
sign, they were pushed on at the iioiitt of the sword, to the 
four corpses, which liad protecteef Jacques de Savereux, still 
senseless, and almost dead drunk, and there, they were knock- 
ed over, witli pikes, partisans, daggers and pistols. 

The King assisted passively at this horrid scene, which seem- 
ed to have been expressly placed under his eyes ; but his mo- 
ther, brother, and favorites encouraged the assassins with 
voice and gestures. 

“ Kill ! kill !” shouted the Duke d* Anjou, applauding the 
blows he saw struck, “ They are villanous traitors, and false 
scoundrels wlio conspired against tlie King your Sire 

“ Thejr had taken up their abode in the Louvre,” said Ca- 
therine in a loud voice,^ “ that they might seize the person of 
the King, and reign in his stead 

** And thus is the conspiracy frustrated and destroyed !” 
continued the Duke de Nevers. “They wanted to exterml- 
iiate the Catholics this very night !” 

“The Swiss, already excited by the wine, and the JSAney 
which had been distributed to them, became frantic at the 
sight of blood and at the news of a plot against the King and 
the Catholics ; they excited one aiiotlier to redouble their fury 
and their cruelty by pointing to the dead and saying : 

“ These are the same, who wanted to force us to kill the 

King, our good and beloved she ! Kill ! let us kill them 

to the very last !” 

The gentlemen, whom they were thus immolating witfiout 
pity, had been torn from their beds ; some from the arms of 
their wives ; several had even sought refuge in vain, in itibn 
wartments of their masters, the iDng of Navarre and PlittiMl 
Conde who were unable to come to meir aid. 
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They had no means of parrying the blows, which showered 
upon them, from all sides at once, and they fell covered with 
wounds, one of which would have been ki itself sufficient to 
have caused death. 

But at least they had hot time to suffer, for they were 
already dead, when their features were mutilated, ana their 
hands cut off. Those who were still conscious before receiv- 
ing the death stroke, trusted to God for vengeance. 

The lords de Bourses, de Saint-Martin and de Beauvais, 
(tutor to the King of Navarre), were brought out together, 
haifnaked and died embracing each otlier. 

“ Inhere is Captain de Piles !'* exclaimed Charles IXtli. 

He pointed out with his finger a gentleman richly dressed, 
whose fierce look and proud bearing inspired tlie murderers 
with awe. 

“ I see, that I must die said Captain de Piles. He im- 
clapped his gold-embroidered mantle and threw it to a 
soldier whom he saw standing sentinel under the King's 
balcony. 

“ Here comrade, take this in remembrance of the Hugue- 
not Captain, who has so well feasted the Catholics at Saint- 
Jean-d' Angely.” 

An archer ran him through with a great halbert and threw 
his body on the others. 

The pity of the slaughterers was almost being moved, in favor 
of a fine looking young man, who advanced between two ar- 
cliers, with a firm step, and saluted the king with noble self- 
possession, as though he were not intQirested in what was pass- 
ing round him. 

Charles IXth recognised him and leaning over the balus- 
trade, made him a sign to approach. 

But the young lord whose countenance expressed sorrow 
andJzidignation, pointed with one hand to the heap of slain, 
to which he was soon going to be added, and then raised it 
towards heaven to call that to witness against the murders 
which had been committed. 

He then pressed ardently to his lips, the scarf of blue silk, 
embroidered with gold, which he wore across his chest. 

The Swiss had drawn back on seeing the gesture of the 
King, which they considered to be an order to spare this victim. 

“ Gondrin, my friend,'^ cried Charles to him “ I beg of 
you for my sake to become a Catholic, as well as your mas- 
ter, the King of Navarre !” 

“ Sire,” replied the bastard of Gondrin, baron de Pardaillan, 
whom the King was addressing. 1 might perhaps abjure 
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my religion for your sake, but I cannot, on account of 
luy lady, who is of ray creed and would not espouse a Ca- 
holic/' 

“ Wretched man !’* returned the king^conteraptuonslv, “ do 
you prefer your lady-love to you5p king ? She is very ^auti- 
ful then, this Anne de Curson V* 

“ Ah ! Sire, she is the most lovely girl in all Bretagne 

But, ill the name pf justice, why these abominable raurders?*' 

•• Tlie Huguenots have formed a treasonable conspiracy to 
deprive me of my crown and of ray life. You were not a con- 
spirator you, Gondrin, who so lately played at tennis with me ? 
Make haste to abjure your faith, my dear son; if not, I can 
answer for nothing say, are you not a good Catliolic !” 

“ No, Sire ! 1 am betrothed to the demoiselle Anne de 
Curson, and like her, am Calvinist to the scaffold, if neces- 
sary !” 

At these words an archer hit him a severe blow on the 
head with a partisan, and having brought him to his knees, 
stunned and blinded by the blood, which ran down into his 
eyes, continued striking him, till he thought him dead, not- 
withstanding the cries of Charles IXth. 

This prince, perceiving that Gondrin, added to the mass of 
dead bodies, no longer gave any sign of life, concealed his 
face in his hands, and remained for several moments absorbed 
in feelings of regret. 

More then eighty gentlemen had been massacred and were 
lying heaped up in one pile, which almoslj^reached to the bal- 
cony. 

The citizens, whom the sound of fire arms, the cries of the 
murderers and their victims, the glare of the torches and tlie 
tocsin of Saint Germain V Auxerrois, had attracted from out 
of their houses, ventured to the scene of the massacre, and 
left it exclaiming, that the Huguenots had endeavored to^eak 
into the Louvre and kill the king. 

This calumny spread in a moment throughout the whole of 
the city, and the signal from the belfiy of tlie palace, was all 
that was waited for, in order to commence a general massacre, 
for as yet it had not extended beyond the quarter of the 
Louvre. 

It was in this quarter, round the Hotel de Bethisy where 
the admiral lived, that the gentlemen of tlie Calvimst party 
had also taken their lodgings. An indistinct uproar, coming 
from that side, made it evident that the Duke de Guise, 
chief director of the Saint Bartholomew massacre, had qg 
longer retarded the execution of it. 
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All of a sudden, a rocket shot up from the top of the stee- 
ple of Saint-Germaiii-rAuxerrois, and describing a luminous 
curve in the air, fell, extinguished into the Seine, in front of 
the Louvre. 

Sire, the Admiral exists no longer to be the destruction of 
you, and of the kingdom !” exclaimed Catherine de Medicis: 
“ Tliank God and the Duke de Guise, who have delivered 
you from him.** ^ 

At the same moment the chimes rang out from the great 
bell of the palace, and their merry clang became blended with 
the solemn vibrations of the tocsin at Saint-Germain I’Au? er/ois. 

Immediately a terrific clamour of thousands of sliouts, 
growing louder and louder arose from all parts of the city. 

In every street, in each house, there were assassins and their 
victims, those, endeavoring rather to escape, than defend 
themselves. 

'Die former who seemed a prey to a species of phrensy, 
spared neither kindred nor friends. Old men, women and 
children, w^ere slain in cold blood, because children, w'omen 
and old men were amongst the slayers. 

“ Are there no more Huguenots in the Louvre ?'* the king 
asked of Captain de Losse who had been appointed to see the 
prolimiriarios to the general massacre carried out. 

“ One, only, the Sire de Leran has been saved by Madame 
Marguerite, who has promised to make a Catholic of him. 
'Diere only reinaiii tho king of Navarre and Prince de 
Condo.** 

“ Sire, come*’ interrupted the Queen mother, “ here they 
are bringing you the head of tho Admiral de Coligiiy as an 
offering.” 

“ Ah ! we are anxious to see it !” exclaimed Charles IXth 
with ferocious joy ; “ but it is an offering which does not be- 
fit me^ and which I shall send to our most holy father the 

He quitted the balcony with his suite, and entered liis 
apartments, there to receive the bleeding trophy which Besme 
was bringing him from the Duke de Guise. 

De Losse, as soon as the king had retired, ordered the Swiss 
of the guard into the Louvre, the gates of which were closed, 
and which seemed to take no part whatever in the slaughter 
organised throughout the whole of the city. One might have 
believed that tlie massacre had not extended to the royal 
abode, had not an immense heap of dead bodies lying on the 
strand, borne evidence to the contrary. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew had commenced there. 
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IX. 

Amidst lliis pile of dead there were however two living be- 
ings. * 

The baron de Pardaillan who 'still breathed, ul though hav- 
ing several mortal wounds ; 

Jacques de Savereux, not yet recovered from his swoon, 
and half suffocated by the weight of the corjises with which 
he had been mingled. Tlie want of air restored the consci- 
ousness of existence to him. and he came to himself by ilegrees, 
making prodigious efforts to throw off the loud which hinde- 
red his breathing ; he was fortunate enough to get his head 
out into the open air, and to disengage his chest a little. 

His inebriety had considerably diminished, througli the 
effects of the letliargy which had taken hold of all his senses and 
and faculties ; he opened his eyes, but to close them again 
instantly in terror, as seeing nothing else but distorted and 
bloody figures, which he took to be the fantastic creations of a 
dream. 

Hut on unclosing his eyes a second time, and keeping them 
well open and fixed on the olijects which surrounded him ; 
and on stretching out Ids hand to touch them, he felt assured 
that he was aw^ake. 

The remaining fumes of the wine which obscured his brain, 
were suddenly dispersed. 

He nevertheless could not render himself any account of 
the circumstances, which had brought him amongst the dead, 
no more than lie could explain how these dead came to be 
heaped up at a couple of yards from the Louvre. 

He supposed some scuttle, some duel had taken place, and 
asked himself if he had not fought with the guests of Captain 
de Losse as the second of de Cursoii, — this was a vague recol- 
lection, which floated about in liis memory. 

Hut he perceived tliat liis sword was still in its s^HTCljard, 
and remembered that the appointed meeting was to come off 
on the morrow at the Pre-aux-Clercs, "" 

After the first moment of hesitation during which his ideas 
had some difficulty in following a regular train, lie thought 
seriously of extricating himself from the pool of blood, in 
which he lay. 

He worked so with hands and feet, that he succeeded in 
Oldening a passage through the corpses. 

He was on the point of getting out altogether, when he 
found himself stopped by an arm, which could but belong to 
a living person. 
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At the same time a sigh, and some broken words convinced 
him, that all were not dead, in this heap of inanimate bodies. 

“ Hallo !** said he in a loud voice, “ Who is groaning 
here ? Is it any one, who has life enough left to come with 
me r 

“ Silence, in God’s name !’* was the answer returned in a 
whisper. “ If they hear you, they *11 return to the carnage, 
and we shall be done for !” 

“ Eh ! who are they, I beseech you, who will return to do 
us harm Jacques de Saveretix asked, speaking in a more 
subdued tone. 

“ Those who have left us for dead !” said the voice, which 
seemed almost expiring from suffocation. 

‘‘ Night-robbers Roysters? Pon my soul I know nothing 
of what has happened 1 am neither dead nor asleep I be- 

lieve 

“ Are you not grievously wounded as I am?” 

“ I do not perceive it, but wounded or not, I feel myself 
capable of using my sword right well. But why all this slaugh- 
ter ?” 

“ You must be in a bad way, if you no longer have any 
recollection of these horrors ! attacked and massacred by the 
Swiss of the royal guard, under the eyes of His Majesty and 
the Queen his mother !” 

“ Under the eyes of the king !” exclaimed Savoreux. 

He raised his head, listening to the tocsin, the cries, and the 
shots which mingled confuse<Uy in the air. 

“ Is the city being sacked ?” he asked. 

** This fine massacre has not been begun, to be put an end 
to so soon, and my consolation in dying is, that I shall not 
behold the murders of this fatal night 

“ They are fighting in the streets 1” continued Savereux 
who wished to stand up, but was still retained by his neighbour. 

“ Do not move my friend ! or else you are a dead man 
to a certfiinty ! But, verily you have not even been wounded !” 

“ I believe it now, but the devil take me, if I can under- 
stand, how I come to find myself here ! You were not at 
supper with Captain de Losse ? You have not met M. de 
Ciirson?” 

De Curson?” interrupted the voice having apparently 
gained more strength : Where is he ? Has he been able to 
escape the butchery ? God grant that it be so !” 

“ I do not know, wbit has become of him, since 1 left him ; 
we have supped, drank, and played together, so much so that 
I have become his brother in arms.” 
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“ You !*' replied the voice, seemingly weaker again, whilst 
from the midst of the dead a bead rose, all covered with blood. 
“ Your name ?’^ 

“ Jacques de Savereux, gentleman ^erigourdin, the best 
player at cards and dice, and thd most triumphant toper, to 
be found at Court. And you?** “ Batard de Goiidrin baron 
de Pardaillan, gentleman of the chamber to the king of Na- 
varre ?*’ “ Par Iq messe ! I should not have recognised you 
iu til is pitiful plight, you the glorious baron de Pardaillan the 
favorite of Monseigneur Henrt de Bourbon 

The voice had become silent, and Savereux waited in 
vain for an answer. 

The disligured head, which had risen up before him, hafl 
sunk back again amongst the dead, but he could distiiigiiisli 
it from all the others by the mask of blood which covered it 
and the horrible wound which had cloven the skull to the 
eyebrows. 

The baron de Pardaillan lay without movement, yet his 
pulse still beat, and his hands retained a little warmth. 

Savereux did not hesitate in affording him all the aid he 
could ; he lifted him gently off that bed of corpses, and car- 
ried him to the water’s edge. 

There, he washed his face, and used the shreds of Iiis own 
shirt, which he tore off to staunch the bleeding from three 
wounds, the least of which was mortal. 

Then Savereux sought in his mind, the means of complc- 
tinj&liis good action, by procuring the necessary assistance 
for tlie wounded man ; he only saw the Louvre, where that 
help might be found, which humanity never refuses to any 
one, whoever it may be that seeks it. 

Pardaillan, however had told him enough to make him 
doubt the reception they would meet with that night at tlie 
Louvre ; not that he placed implicit reliance on the strange 
declarations of Pardaillan, accusing the King and theXatlio- 
lics of treachery and assassination ; he supposed simply that 
a quarrel had arisen between the Huguenot and the Cath(lTftr* 
gentlemen and that wounded and dead had remained on the 
ground. 

Nevertheless, he was astonished, he was terrified at the 
state of Paris. 

The shouls he heard were not shouts of joy, the firing, on 
account of a public rejoicing, the tocsin, a ringing of festive 
bells. 

What extraordinary, what terrible events were happening ? 

He could not repress the dread of some great catastrophe. 
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ParJaillan Iiad not recovered his senses. 

Savereux was interrogating hini, in vain, in the ho|)e of 
receiving some more explicit account, when, a number of 
armed men and of the populace, came down from the cloister 
Saint Germain-rAuxerrois towards the Seine ; vociferating 
and carrying torches. 

Savereux did not waver in marching straight up to them, 
after having drawn his sword. 

They were soldiers, dragging a headless Irunk, soiled with 
mire and blood, by the feet : a hkleous train of wretches in tat- 
ters moved about and pressed around these unrecognisable re- 
mains, wliich each one in liis turn wished to loolc at and outrage. 

“ To the gibbet with the admiral !” screamed these furies. 

Lets go and hang him at Mont-faucon I He’ll be better 
feted at the pilori ties llalles\ Oh ! the dog of a hea- 
then ! Death to the Huguenots ! no truce or quarter ! Kill ! 
kill ! When the reptile is dead, the venom is gone ! This 
here then is the great enemy of the Mass ? Lets burn his 
heretic carcase !” — 

“ Salaboz, is it you, who have been making this fine expedi- 
tion ?” asked Savereux perceiving that Captain v/lio had much 
to do ill defending the corpse, the rabble wanted to tear it from 
bim, “ The achniral is really dead ?” 

“ IIow' does it seem to you r reported Salabo'': turning round 
witli a menacing air towards the unknown who had called 
to him by name. 

“ Ca who art thou ?” asked one of the most excited of the 
band turning to Savereux and presentin.g the point of a dag- 
ger to his throat. “ Shout : Vive la Messc — if not, to the de- 
vil with your patron !” 

“ Ah ! its you. Monsieur de Savereux !” exclaimed Salaboz. 

And running up to him, he freed him from the hands 
of his adversaries whom Savereux found some dithculty in 
keepiiiy off, with his sword. 

“ If I understand anything of what’s going on may I bo 
^snitdeinned never to drink anything but water all iny iife, 
and never to touch cards or ilice again !” 

“ You have nevertheless done your duty gallantly ?” said 
Salaboz seeing him all covered with blood : “ IIow many have 
you already killed 

“ I’ll count them some day, to let you know -but who 

are they, whom it is necessary to kill 

“ All who are Huguenots either avowed or concealed, all 
who hate the pope, the King and the Duke de Guise, ail those 
in fact, whom it may seem good to you, to kill !** 
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“ V?'ai Dieu ! Captain Salahoz, I do not pride on 

being quite so fervent a Catholic, and will leave the best part 
of this killing business to *3^cu.” 

Jacques de Savereux, indignant and grieved at this excess 
of religious fanaticism wliich he felt unable to join in, turned 
his baiik on Salaboz and returned slowly to the bank of the 
river, where lie had left Pardaillan, lying senseless, 

[Jji to this time, Savereux had shared the hostile feelings of 
the Catholics in regard to the Protestants, not through reason- 
ing or conviction, but from habit for he was scarcely a Chris- 
tian except by baptism. lie might then on tliis night, in 
another state of mind have followed without reflection the 
example of his usual companions, in gaming and debau- 
chery, have believed in the justice of a general massacre of 
the Huguenots, or at all events have authorised it, by divine 
and human reasons both, have joined with a blind passion in 
the execution of tliis vast plot and liave been as delighted as 
Salahoz to shed the accursed blood. 

On the contrary, however, the circiimstances in wliich lie 
found himself, liad acted forcibly on his manner of seeing 
and feeling things, in such wise, that the cause of the Hugu- 
enots appeared to him, then, the most just, and from that mo- 
ment he sympathised with it. 

Moreover, the generosity and frankness of liis character, 
predisposed him to this change of opinion, in presence of an 
act of treachery as bfise as it was criminal. He could have 
understood a fliiul struggle between tlie two parties, who di- 
vided France and in that case, he would not liavo thought 
of deserting his colors, her even of enipiiring which side had 
right ; but he would have wished this struggle to have taken 
place in open day, witli an equal division of ground and sun, 
as in a duel to the death, regulated by the Laws of (Chivalry. 

He therefore [iromiscd himself to remain neuter, and not 
mix himself up with the odious perfidy of the CatlioliGSf. 

It was under the influence of these impressions that ho re- 
turned to where he had left the baron de Pardaillan. 

He did not know him, but from having seen him playing 
at tennis and at mall, and from having heard him vaunted 
as a brave and worthy gentleman ; yet, he remembered as 
one remembers a dream, the beautiful lady, who that very 
night, had come on liorse-back, attended by a servant, and 
pronounced the name of Pardaillan. 

These motives alone, would perhaps not have sufficed in 
determining Savereux to attacn himself to the fortunes of 
this Huguenot Captain, w'hom he had met lying half dead, 
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by I)js «(le, but the similarity of their fates during this night 
of blood seemed to him a bond which he ought not to break; 
besides, Pardaillan was not in a state which permitted 
his being abandoned, without the charge of inhumanity. 

Pardaillan moved not, ncB* o|>ened his eyes, a^ Savereux 
bent over him, but he still breathed and the blood had ceased 
to How from his wound. 

“ Eh ! Monsieur de Pardaillan !” shoutect Jacques de Save- 
reux into his ear.*’ “ This is not a good place for you ! Do 
you think you could walk with the assistance of my arm.^* 

“ You are Catholic” replied Pardaillan with an accent of 
suffering resignation ; “ kill me here, sooner than any where 
else, I beg of you !” “ Kill you ? Good ! but why should 

I kill yoiiV* answered Savereux, offended by the suspicion 
he had not merited. “ I shall rather endeavour to prevent 
your being killed.’^ 

“ You are not a Catholic then ? It was not you then, who 
just now conversed with the murderers?” 

“ I cannot and will not be either Catholic or Huguenot ; 
I am a gentleman, and as you are also one, I owe you assis- 
tance and protection on that account.’* 

“ This is bold and noble language” said Pardaillan. “ I beg 
of you liencofortli to consider me as a brother and a friend.^* 

And he held out his hand to him. 

“ So bo it answered Savereux accepting the offered 
hand. “ It is necessary to remove you from here, and con- 
vey you to a place of safety.” 

“ If I could only cross the river, and get to the Faubourg 
Saint Germain ere I die !’* 

“ You must not die, if you wish to be my brother and my 
friend 1 Have you not got strength enough to rest yourself 
on my shoulders whilst I swim ?” 

“ It would bo drowning yourself with me, to do so ! Listen 

much better leave me in this place, until I can be brought off 
- hi-vi boat, dead or alive, and you, who aie so willing to serve 
mo, will do more than save my life ; you swim across the 
river and go to tlie Faubourg Saint Germain to the Hotel de 
Genouillac, by the porte JBmsu ’— — 

Imagine me to be there already, and tell me what I am 

to do Cordieu! Here are people saving themselves on ^11 

sides, by swimming.” 

“Wear this scarf as a token that you come from me, and 
having delivered it into the hands of the demoiselle Anne de 
Curson ’* 
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Anne de Curson !*' exclaimed Savereux with undeflnable 
emotion. “ Is she not a kinswoman of tho young sire de 
Curson V* 

“Yes, truly, she is his own sister, and had it not been for 
this unfortunate night, I should ^lave married her tomorrow/' 

Jacques de Savereux stayed not to hear more, but without 
communicating his intention to the baron do Pardaillan, 
plunged dressed (js he was into tlie river, swam w itli vigorous 
strokes towards the opposite shore, and reached the ferry 
boat there fastened to a stake^i to throw himself into it, undo 
the fastenings and seize the oars, in spite of the shouts of the 
ferryman who had come out of his hut, was but the w ork of 
a few seconds. 

After the lapse of about ten minutes of absence, Savereux 
had returned to the wounded man, whom he lifted up iu his 
arms and carried into the boat. 

He recommenced rowing with ardor. “ Ah ! what 
a noble heart you have !" murmered Pardaillan : “ you, 
whom I accused of having abandoned me !” 

“ Abandon you !” said Savereux in astonishment ; “ Imre 
I not told you that I am the brother-in-arms, of your future 
brother-in-law, Yves de Curson ?" 

The river was covered w ith dead bodies floating on the 
surface and wounded men trying to save tliemselves by swim- 
iiig } several endeavoured to cling on to the boat, but Save- 
roux pushed them otfwitli tho oars, fearing, lest they should 
upset the frail bark. 

At that moment, the king re-appeared on tho balcony of tho 
Louvre with torches, ift order to behold the Seine dyed with 
blood. Several arquebuss shots wore fired from this balcony 
at the fugitives crossing the river. 

A ball whistled past tne ears of Savereux, who looked upon 
the king and his favorites as the authors of these arquebnsades. 

“ Dieume damnel'^ he exclaimed. “ It is his most Christian 
Majesty, the king of France who makes targets of his poor sub- 
jects. Truly, I am ashamed of being a Catholic/* ^ ^ 

The boat touched the strand and was out of range of the 
bullets ; but, as he prepared to land tlie wounded man, he 
was obliged to draw his swerd, to keep off the ferry -man, who 
threatened him with a blow of the boat-hook. 

• “ Hola ! conq)trey' said he, to him in a tone of authority : 
“ which do you prefer of the two, my rapier through your 
bread basket, or five hundred gold crow ns in your purse f" 

“ Five hundred gold crowns!*' repeated the ferryman who no 
longer thought of opposing the landing. “ Whatisit you want ?’* 
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“'Piat you lielp me to convey this gentleman to the Ho- 
tel tie Genouillac by the Porte Puss^, But to make you cer- 
tain of receiving the promised sum, here, I pay you in ad- 
vance without counting.” 

“ Oh my brother, my frietid !’* n)urmured Pardaillan, op- 
pressed by feelings of gratitude. “ I am going to vsee Anne 
before I die !** 

X. 

eMihQ Porte Bitssy^ which separated the street Saint Andre 
des Ares from the faubourg Saint Germain-des-Pres, and 
was situated near the street Sontres-carpe, rose an old man- 
sion called the Hotel de Bussy, because Simon de Bussy, 
councillor to the King, had lived there, in the 14th Century ; 
his heirs had sold this Hotel to the noble family of Genouil- 
lac, who gave it their name. 

At this period, every noble family owned an hotel in Paris 
which they scarcely ever occupied, but to which they attached 
tlioir name and their arms. Moreover it was a dwelling 

f ^lace ready to receive the proprietors or their kinsmen and 
riends, in case of their coming to the capital, in order that 
they should not be obliged to put up at an inn, like any 
strange traveller of inferior rank and condition. 

So it was, that the sire de Genouillac had placed the keys 
of his house in Paris, at the disposal of the baroime de Curson, 
wlm came from Bretagne, for her daughter's marriage with 
the baron de Pardaillan, 

In a large apartment on the first floor, the Lady de Curson 
sitting upright and motionless on a higli and massive chair of 
cliestnut-wood, was listening to the grave and solemn voice 
of a protestant minister, master Simon de Labarche, who was 
reading the Bible to her. 

They were both so absorbed, the one in reading, the other 
in listeflttg, that they would have resembled two statues, had 
it not been for the movement of the minister’s hand in turning 
tlWFpage of the book. 

liie light of two thick candles of yellow wax, in heavy 
silver candlesticks, feebly illuminated this nocturnal scene to 
which the reflections from the tapestry of the chamber in 
cordouan or gilt and figured leather, and the colored panes of 
the arched windows, added a strange effect. 

Silence and obscurity reigned out of doors. 

At intervals only, could be heard the step of the watchman, 
marching up and down the terrace of the towers at the 
Porte Pu^sy, 
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At intervals also, a moving ray of light crossed the windows 
hecoming colored ere it fell on the matted floor, or mounted 
to tlie armorial decorations of the ceiling : itwas some passing 
foot-soldier or cavalier preceded by a terchbearer. 

At that iiionient, the minister* was reathng the history of 
Joseph told by his brethren : 

“ And they took Joseph's coat, and killed a kid of the 
goats, and dipjieJ tlie coat in the blood ; and they sent the 
coat of many colours, and they brought it to their father ; 
and said, This have we found ♦ know now whether it 5)e thy 
son’s coat, or no. And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s 
coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many 
days.” 

“ Ah ! master Simon !” murmured the Lady de Ciirson, 
with mournful accent : “ my son is dead, and so is also my 
well-beloved daughter Anne !” 

‘‘ From wheiico arises this evil thought, madam ?” said 
the minister in a tone of reproof. ‘‘ Is the God of Israel not 
ever present to protect His own ?” 

“ It will soon be day, and Anne lias not returned ! It is 
four hours and more since she left on horseback accompanied 
by onr old Daniel !” 

“ The fault is yours, for having allowed her to go. Is it 
wise and proper, that a noble ilainsel of her age and beauty, 
should be gailop})ing about the streets of the city in the mid- 
dle of tlie niglit ^ Yo*i have sinned through imjirudeiicc and 
now yon bear tlie punishment of your sin, which is anguish.” 

“ Eh ! tniister Simon, I was not less uneasy about tlie 
absence of my son than she was; he is too much inclined to 
tlie passions and pleasures of this world ” 

“ I have frequently shared yonr affliction about hin]^.,messire 
Yvos does not know liowto resist tlie diabolical temptations of 
sensuality ; he gives himself up voluntarily to liliertinism, 
debauchery, to gambling as a Catholic would do. I have 
preached to him and admonished him on the subject, without 
his caring to amend. Only yesterday I counselled him to 
eschew the company of Papists, who can only lead him into 
evil ; so he frequents a certain Captain de Losse who incites 
him to drink and to gamble.” 

“ God restore him to me, the poor dear child !” murmured 
the Lady de Curson, clasping her hands, and raising her eyes 
towards Heaven. 
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“ Ood restoi-e him to you, pure and immaculate, for it were 
better to lose life, than to soil it in the mire of vice. Papists 
free themselves from remorse and repentance by absolution. 
Sin is not to be effaced but by reparation ; after the otfeiioe 
a good example is required—^*' 

“ Where do you think she can be asked the Lady de 
Curson following her own train of thought through the pious 
reflections of the minister. 

“We ought to return thanks to the Divine Providence 
which declares itself for those o^* our religion,** continued the 
minister, “ but it is blindness and ingratitude to imagine that 
peace is granted us for the sake of banquetting, playing at 
caivls and dice, having dissoli^te purposes and living in papis- 
try. 'Fho boon of peace deserves to be better employed : it 
is incumbent upon us to practice charity, to* perform good 
works, to meditate on the Holy Scriptures, to attend at 
chiindi ” 

“ Listen I Listen !’* exclaimed the Lady de Curson. 

She stretched out her ana in the direction of the Louvre, 
distinguishable in the distance, like a black mass, over the 
roofs of the hous(3s. 

“ What bell is that ringing ? It is not the bell for matins, 
nor that for the Augolus : it is the tocsin !*’ 

“ The tocsin V*’ returned the minister quite unmoved, and 
witliout leaving his place. 

“ Tliere are so many bells in tliis city, that one cannot un- 
derstand, what tliey mean. The papists are not content with 
ringing for their Masses : they ring for vespers, complies, ma- 
tins ; they ring for marriages, baptismsT, the dead *’ 

“The (load ! It is the day of the dead ! repeated the La- 
dy do Curson, ov^ercorae by her presentiments ; “ Hearken 
to tlioso cries, to tlie firing, and above all to the tocsin !** 

“ God’s will be done, at all times and in all places !** tran- 
quilly i\ plied tin? minister. “ Will you not be pleased to 
finish our lecture, madame V’ 

• 1 '‘My son! My daughter!” exclaimed the poor mother in 
despair. 

* ISlie iuid darted towards the open window, and looked 
with eyes dimmed by tears fixedly towards the horizon. 

“ Whore are t\iey, where are they, groat God I The tocsin 
still the tocsin ! People are fighting, tliey kill, they die ! Absent 
both of them ! If I only knew, tliat I was to see them again !'*< 
“ It is (iod who knows, madame, and I invite you to inter- 
cede with Him by prayer, to restore you those, whom you 
mourn, safe and sound 
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Tlie Larly de Cnrson over-powered by grief, obeyed tliis 
counsel, wliicli permitted her to concentrate her tboiiglits on 
her children. 

Her knees bent under her of their own accord, and she fell 
prostrate, lier eyes tixed on the distant point, wlience the tn- 
iiiiilt arose, which seemed to increase aiul extend every mo- 
ment. Her hands were clenched together, rather than joined 
in ])rayer; slie pnjiyod not, she did not even hear master Si- 
mon, praying fervently, in a loud voice beside her ; but she 
offered up to God her own lift> in exchange for those of a son 
and a daugliter, whom her maternal imagination pictured as 
exposed to the greatast perils. 

She remained crusliod undej* tlie weight of fho anxiety 
Avhich devoure<l her, continually listening, and* looking out 
with feverisli e:^)ectation. 

It was a touching sight, this old lady on lier knees, or ra- 
ther sunk (low ii like a condemned person before the block, 
whilst, at her side, tlie protestaiit minister, a miserable looking 
old man, with a pale attenuated face, bright, fiery eyes, bald, 
wllit(^ iiead, and yellow, shrivelled hands, fortified and anima- 
ted liiinself by prayer, like a martyr. 

The Lady clcCurson had torn off her cap of black velvet, 
to enable her to distinguish all sounds more plainly, and her 
> white hair, generally bound up in large curls on her temples, 
liad become undone and beat against her cheek saturated with 
tears. 

The appearance of her despair was still moro striking, on 
account of tlie dress of black wool, like that of a rell^ieusc ; 
a costume which Catherine de Medicis, had imposed on all 
widows, since tlie death of Henri IT. 

Hut tliis jilain hoddico terminating in a point, this long 
skirt with itsamjde folds, this mantle trailing to tlio ground, 
\\ith a raised collar coming up from the shoulders like a fan — 
not all these, nor tlio austere color of her garmenl^i could 
change the expression of gentleness and goodness imprinted 
oji lier noble features. 

Being a widow, she was only the more a mother. 

AH of a sudden she rose, she rushed into the balcony, she 
leant ovc'r to distinguish in tlie obscurity of the streets an ob- 
ject ofwliich she had a presentiment: the pi^pils of her eyes, 
dilated and shining, her lips half open, her breath suspemled, 
heart beating with violence ! 

Slie distinguished the trot of a horse on the pavement. 

The trot increased in rapidity on approaching tlie Porte 
JBussy. 
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XL 

Moanwliilean indescribable confusion had spread tlirough- 
ont the whole of the city. 

The hells in all the steeples were set in motion and accom- 
panied at the same time the tocsin of Saint-Gerrnain-rAux- 
errois and the chimes from the palace belfry. 

Shots were fired in every street and every house ; cries for 
mercy '‘.’ere mingled with the cries of death. 

'J'ho dismal light of torches moved to and fro, as if incen- 
diarism were to succeed to the massacre. 

Already the day began to break, and the sky to be colored 
in the east. 

But the Lady de Curson heard but the trot of a horse, 
which she had been able to follow amidst all other sounds. 

Soon she thinks to see, she does see, a horse in the street 
Saint- A ndre-des- Arcs ; she calls Yves, she calls Anne ! 

Two voices reply to each of these calls, which she repeated 
witli less strength, hut more emotion, to make certain that she 
bo not deceived by an illusion of her heart. 

It is him ! It is her ! It is them !” she exclaimed with 
indescribable joy: “Oh! my God ! my God! Blessed be 
tliy holy uame!^^ 

She hurried, she bounded down tbo stair, she arrived at the 
street door, she pushed liack the ponderous bolts, she turned the 
huge key in tlie lock with as much ease as a vigorous hand 
could have done it; maternal love had doubled her strength. 

But once in the street, she found liersolf still separated 
from her children, by an unforeseen obstacle against which 
all her (ifforts were of no avail. 

'J'he Porte Bussr/, which was locked at curfew, did not open 
c.^aiu till five in the morning, the keys of the locks on the 
city side, were in the keeping of the warden of the quarter; 
tiie koVs of tlic locks on the side of the faubourg with the 
provost of the Ahhaye <le Saint Gerrnain-des-Pres. 

' 'riieso locks were arranged in a manner which would have 
defied even anew Perinet Leclerc to give entrance into tlie 
city to an enemy, and the gates renewed by Francis the 1st 
were thick enough, and so barred with iron, as not to give 
way to any thing less than artillery. 

How could Madame de Curson join her children ? How 
could they enter the hotel de Genouillac, which would at 
place them in safety ? ~ 

The Lady de Curson struck with both her clenched hands 
against the massive gate ; she screamed, she implored, she 
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demanded that the gate should be opened, she promissed 
a large reward to any one who would come to her assistance. 

But the watchman liad fled at the sound of the tocsin and 
the firing ; the inluibitants of the neighbourliood kept them- 
selves shut up in their own hoaxes uneasy and trembling ; 
the faubourg and the contiguous quarters were still quiet and 
as it were strangers to what was going on in the rest of Paris. 

It was then that^ Yves de Ciirson find his sister presented 
themselves at the Porte Iht^tsy, and without dismounting from 
the horse wdiich carried them [A>th, announced their arrival by 
a shout of joy. 

“It’s you Anne! Yves! you my much beloved chil- 
dren 'f’ said the Lady do Curson, still essaying witli la r foelde 
hands to shake the gate, through winch Iter voice scarcely 
penetrated. “ lias nothing happened to you, are you both 
safe and sound 

“No cry, no noi^'e, my lady-mother” answered do Curson, 
“ Try only to get this gate opened.* 

“ The keys arc partly wdtli the provost of the Abbayo, 
and partly with the warden of the quarter Saint-Aiidre- 
des-Ares” sorrowfully remarked old Daniel. “ You ought as 
I w'anted you, to have got out of the city by the Saint Mi- 
chael gate, wliich is open night and day, and entered the fau- 
bourg, by the Abbey-gate,’* 

“ Yes, all right, if the street do la Harpo were not already 
in commotion !” returned the young man, inwardly consider- 
ing what to do. 

“ What is happening ?’* asked the Lady de Curson. Is 
the city being pillaged*? Who are the enemies ? Wliy this 
great tumult ?” 

“ Dont you see any means for getting this gate open ?” inter- 
rupted Yves de Curson; “if it be possible, do not delay; 
but if not, return home, wake up your people, barricade doors 
and windows and keep yourself on tlie defensive, till t return 
by some other way.** 

“ Mother** said Anne in a trembling voice, “ is M. de ftii- 
daillan not with you to defend you ?” 

“ M. de Pai-daillan ? I have not seen him, nor do I expect 
to see him before the time fixed for your marriage.** 

“ Oh ! you have deceived me, Yves, in assuming me, I should 
find M. de Cardaillan here !** exclaimed the demoiselle de 
Otirson with bitterness ; “ I should have done better had I 
pursued my intention, and gone where luy heart led me, when 
I met you by the Bastille.’’ 
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“ Oui-dn, ma mie, where W'culd you have gone to, if you 
please (” answered Yves ; “ you could have not crossed the 
bridges which are guarded, you could not have wandered 
about tlie streets of the city without danger of meeting with 
dl-tre*itmeiit» Is it not I, TitcclicLintG^ who have conducted you 
as far as this, in spite of numerous perils ?” 

“ I would thank you, Yves, for this kind succour, if M. de 
Pardaillan were present, if I knew him at this moment to be 
in safety !” 

“ He is more likely to be sa& than you are, Anne as he 
lodges in the Louvre in the king of Navarre’s own apart- 
ment!’ 

“ The Lord help us !” cried the servant ; “ here are horse- 
men debouching from the street Saint-Andre-des-Arcs !” 

“ Mercy on us I” screamed inadame de Ciirson, “ here is 
a large body of men coming out of the Abbaye with tor- 
dies !” 

“ My lady-mother go home !” said the young man, in a 
tone of authority which the occasion warranted. “ I p^niise 
to join you, ere long, with God’s permission, “ And wu my 
sister, on your life, not a word, and let me act, as is necessary 
for our safety !” ^ 

“ Oh my son ! They come I My poor daughter !’’ mur- 
mured the Lady de Curson.” 

She clung with both hands to the gate, which she imagin- 
ed she was moving. ° 

“ Par vf>trc dm ! My hidy-raother if ^ou do not go home 
quickly, you will destroy us all ! ’ said Yves do Curson half 
aloud. “ CVi, my sister, do not utt^fr such lamentations for 
Gods sake!” 

The sire de Curson waited for the approach of the horse- 
men, without dismounting. 

He had drawn his sword, and covered his sister, seated 
CM croupe behind him, with his body. Old Daniel also lield 
himself in readiness to make use of his arms. 

But it would have been absurd to think of resistance 

It was the cavalry of the Duke de Guise, sent under 
the command of Maugiron, to act against the Huguenots 
living m the fiiubourg Saint Gerinain-des-Pres, and the abl 
batial guard cojuing to join the military in order to assist 
in the execution of the massacre. 


The former brought with them, the warden of the 
who was to open the gate for tliem, the latter were 
pained by the Provost of the Abbaye. 


quartei*. 

accom- 
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" Qui vive?'^ wascalleil out, on perceiving a man on horse- 
back, who appeared to be guarding the Porte Bussi/ : “ Hu- 
guenot or Catholic ?’^ “ Catliolic !** ans>ve red Yves de Curson. 

The sire de Maugiron, went in frotit to see w ith wdiom 
they liad to deal. • 

“ You have, it is true, the wdiite Cross on your hat, and the 
white handkerchief* on your right arm said Maugiron re- 
cognising the yoiyig Huguenot, w ith whom he had supped and 
gambled that very night at the house of Captain de Losse. ' 

“ I believe you have turned (yatholic, only a very short 
time ago 

“ Since I met yoir at play,” answered the young man, with 
happy })i'esence of mind, “since 1 lost to you five and twen- 
ty thousand gold crowms, which I still ow^e you.” 

“ hive and twenty thousand gold crowns?” repeated the 
sire de Maugiron. 

He comprehended tliat they w^ore offered to him as ran- 
som, and took care not to refuse them. 

“ Really ! I remember your debt, and am obliged to you, 
for not having forgotten it. But, at the same time, I thought 
it was fifty tliousand gold crowns ?” 

“ No rloubt you have a better memory than I have, sir, and 
1 will go by your opinion ; let it be then, fifty thousand gold 
crowns.” 

“ Par la rnesse You are a handsome gambler ! But 
pray, wlien do you intend paying me this sum 

“ 1 will pay it you, on my honor, as soon as you shall take 
ieive of us, j)rovided lean return to Bretagne, with my ino- 
rlior, my sister and my servants.” 

“ Where do you live?” said M. de Maugiron, in a low- 
voice, approaching Yves, and giving him his hand. “ I will 
escort you to your lodging ; I wull order tliat the door shall be 
guarded, you shall be locked in with your people, and I will 
conclude tl)e bargain, when I shall be able to coiicluct you 
out of Paris myself.^’ 

Maugiron retunied towards his cavalry, wdiom .he had ' 
caused to he halted, whilst he alone went to meet Yves do 
Curson ; he announced to them w ith a loud voice, that this 
horseman had been transmitting orders from the king to him. 

The warden of the quarter, escorted by the soldiers of the 
watch, opened the Porte Bvssy which the provost of the Ab- 
ba^, also unlocked on his side. 

The military filed in with drawn swords, and pistols in 
band, past De Curson, his sister, and their servant, not with- 
out casting glances of defiance and menace towards them, 

H 
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Maiigiron, after having posted and instructed his troop, 
tlic* coTiiniand of which lie made over to his Lieutenant, re- 
tiiiiied to the young Huguenot, wh6m lie had not for an in- 
stant lost sight of. , 

Doath-cries resounded through the streets of the faubourg, 
whore the horsemen of Maugiron and the archers of the ab- 
batial iruard were tinnultuously scattered, 

Yves do Cursoii, thought there was nothii^g left, but to sell 
his life as dearly as he could without even waiting to be at- 
tack(3d. I 

“ I asked you, wdiore you lived,” said Maugiron, who had 
no hostile intentions in regard to those whom he had agreed 
to ransom. 

“ The nmsoin I jironiised you, includes all the members 
of niy family and all the inmates of my house without any 
exce])Hon V' 

‘‘ And in addition, M. de Pardaillan wdiois to be my liiis- 
baud,” said Anne, troubled by a sad presentiment, which 
caused lier voice to falter. 

“Ah! Pardaillan said Maugiron with a shake of his 
head of evil augury ; “ I wdsh for his sake lie wore w ith you 
but 1)0 is at the Louvre w ilh tlie king of Navarro.” 

“ 1 speak liut of the jiooplo who live at tlio Hotel do Ge- 
nouillac,” aus\v(3rod Yves; “you engage to convey them 
safely out of Paris r 

“ YY's, ami tliat at once, ])ororo the massacre liecomes more 
furious. Make all your people mount oii liorsel)ack or in 
litters, and 1 will conduct you myv^elf, Avithoiit a hair of 
your head I eing touched/’ * 

“ Ij' 1 AV(T(* alone, iu my own ])erson, I would never con- 
sent to puT('!ui;,e my life with gold, but would sooner die with 
my brethren who are being so treacherously murdei'cd.’’ 

“ C(f man mahre' Maugiron retorted briskly “do you re- 
gret the Vlfty thousand gold crowns, which are you said a 
Gaml)ling Debt?’^ 

“ Here is tlie Hotel where inadarne my mother lives,” 
answered the young man with dignity ; “ I invite you to 
enter, in order "that 1 may acrpiit myself of my debt to you.” 

“Eh! ?Joiisieur de Curson Is not tl)at you?” exclaimed 
Jacques do Saver^ux w'ho appeared on tliO balcony of the first 
floor : “ Come up quick, your presence is greatly required 

“ I shall wait for you liere,’^ said Maugiron to Yves de 
Ciirson ; “ do not delay long, I entreat you, if you wish 
me to retain the power of keeping my promise and saving 
you all !” 
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XII. 

Aune (le Cursoii had 'heard a <lying voice, which called 
out her name ; bhe could not inistiil^e tliat voice ; and she 
had precipitated herself to tlie ground before her brother 
thought of retaining lier. 

lie followed lier into tlie Hotel the door of wdiieh had re- 
mained half open, and found her at tlie inoinent, when she 
tlirew herself airin tears on the body of \\qy fmnet;, 

Pardaillan, about to render up his last breath, regained 
sufficient strength to press lier in his arms and address Ji last 
adieu to her. 

“ Anne, dear Anne,” he said in the agonies of death, “ I do 
not wish to die witliout having married you, and your \vido\\ ’s 
weed:} shall bo a souvenir of me.” 

Think rather, that you shall not die, I implore you” an- 
swered slie sobliiiig ; “ I will nurse you, I will euro you ! 
If you wore dead I would bring you to life again !” 

“ No my well beloved Anne, no miracle of skill can make me 
survive my wounds, nor even give me an hour moi*e of ex- 
istence ; but the time which remains to me, is suiH( ient for 
the solemnization of our marriage, and [ have begged master 
Labarclie to marry ns in a Christian raauiior, as if w(; wcm’o 
wedded to spend our lives together.^’ 

“ I do not uppo o it, ifsucji heyour wish ; but T j‘e([uire fii^t 
that a surgeon be sent for, that }'oii he placed in bed, 

that your wounds lie bandaged ” “ Oli ! wlial: delay, 

dear demoi^ollo! Have I not told you, that I am dying, 
lam almost dead.^ ‘Do not retard the coii'^olatiou 1 ask 
of you. Here is tlie scarf whicli I have pro erved as the 
pledge of your heart, hero is the ring which I held as t’lc pledge 
of your hand.’’ 

“ Let it be as you wish iny dear lord, and I trust in (iod 
w ho is about to bless our union, that He will iiotWet death 
dissolve it so soon.” 

“Monsieur de Curson” shouted jMaugiron from iielow* 
“ when shall you have finished the preparations for your d(j- 
parture t Make haste unless you prefer not getting away 
at all !” 

No one present, gave heed to the pressing call of Maugiron, 
no one heard the fearful shrieks issuing from tlie neighbour- 
ing houses ; where the Huguenots wera being massacred and 
thrown from the w'indows. 

The Protestant minister had entered on the duty of solem- 
nizing the marriage of tlie Baron de Pardaillan and Anne de 
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Curson, with as much calmness and solemnity, as if the cere- 
mony were taking place in a temple, under the guarantee of 
the edicts of Peace. 

The Lady de Curson and her son had knelt down by the 
side of the dying, man, on whose features besmeared with 
blood, could not be traced the gentle joy which . agitated him 
in the midst of sorrow, during the celebration of this sad Hy- 
men. 

Jacques de Savereux standing in a corner of the apartment, 
joined, in thought, in the prayers of the minister and became 
more and more interested in the fate of the family, in the 
midst of wliich, hazard had introduced him. 

lie did not permit himself to contemplate the beautiful head 
of Anne, who, with her forehead leaning on one of her hands, 
whilst with the other she counted the beating of her husband’s 
heart, had concentrated her whole soul, in one fixed despair- 
ing look. 

“ Sire de Gondrin, baron de Pardaillari,” said the minister 
in a firm and imposing tone . “ Do you swear to accord loyal 
and honorable protection to the demoiselle Anne de Curson, 
whom you are taking before God as your lawful wife ?’^ 

“ I swear it before God 1” answered Pardaillan recovering 
his natural voice to pronounce this oath. 

“ And you, demoiselle Anne de Curson, do you swear to 
love, cherish and obey in all things messire de Gondrin, 
baron de Pardaillan, whom you will liold before God as your 
good and faithful husband r 

“ Before God, I swear it,'’ answered the bride with renewed 
sobs. • 

“ Par la messe*' cried Maugirou with impatience, “ will 

! mu soon have done I Come down quickly, or if not. I’ll 
ct you go to the devil !” 

“Its you Maugirou'” said Savereux, who came out on 
the balcoiiy, on recognising the voice of his companion at 
play and at table. “ \\ hat ai'e you waiting for down there ?” 

Its ^^ou Savereux returned Maugiron, astonished at this 
meeting,' which at once gave him the idea, that he was being 
laughed at : “ What are you doing up there ?” 

“ I ! I fiin settling my account with my friend De Curson ; 
after which wo ’Unmeet you in the Pre-aux-Clercs, in com- 
pany with ten or twelve good Huguenot blades, to settle the 
quarrel we liad at supper.” 

“ Arc you dreaming, or rather, arc you mad ? I imagine 
you have slept until now, not to be aw are, that the Huguenots 
are being hunted dowui, and that there will not be one left in 
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Paris by day-break. Ad vise then, your friend De Curson to 
come arid settle liis accounts with me also.” 

Jacques de Savereux returned to tlie apartinen.t where his 
name just then had been uttered. • 

He saw that the baron de Pardaillan had raised himself 
upon his elbow, and was listening to the disturbances without, 
whilst his wife and brother-in-law, were endeavoring to keep 
him down on the .carpet where he had been laid. 

Pardaillan was convulsively agitated : he beat his forehead 
with his hands, and tore his Imir, as if he had recovered his 
energies, to comprehend the imminent danger, which men- 
aced the objects of his affection. 

He seemed to grow calmer on perceiving Savereux and 
fell back exhausted and panting, speechless and almost with- 
out vision : tlien making signs to liirn to apjjroach ; 

“ Monsieur de Savereux*^ ho said with a considerable effort 
“ you have conducted yourself in such wise as regards mo 
in devoting yourself to save me, that I am convinced of your 
devotion to a person whom I love better than myself : 
when I am dead 1 confide my widow to you, to guard and 
defend in my stead, as if slie were your own wife, and you 
were my brother hy alliance.’* 

“ Monsieur de Savereux, you are already my brother in 
arms,*’ said Yves de Curson, “ be also my brother by alli- 
ance.** 

Brother hy alliance, brother hi arms, brother in Jesus 
Christ! exclaimed Jacques de Savereux witli fervor. 

“ Madame my mother, is not the dower, which you are to 
grant to my sister Anne, sixty thousand crowns ?** 

“ Wliicli are in sixty sucks, locked up in this chest !*’ ,said 
the Lady de Curson : “ they are yours, monsieur de Par- 
daillan.** 

“ I give and bequeath them, to my beloved widow, to make 
such use of, as she pleases — ’* ' 

I want them to-day my sister,’* interruptfid Yves do 
Curson : “ I borrow tliern, and will re])ay them out of my * 
patrimony, for it is iin})ortant that I should pay a gambling 
debt, namely seventy tliousand gold crowns, which I have 
lost to night to M. de Savereux, now present.” 

“ Par la mordieu! wliat do you want me ti) do with them?** 
exclaimed Savereux piisliing away the small chest wliich the 
young man presented to him. 

“ You shall lend them to me, in your turn, rny brother in 
arms, in order that I may pay the ransom of my mother, my 
sister and our own into the bargain, with fifty thousand gold 
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crowns, which Maiigiroii is waiting fo«| the gate of the 
Hotel/' 

“ Monsieur do Cnrsori/' again shouted Maugiron, ** if you 
delay corning, I ^dll ko longer be answet-able for any thing, 
and withdraw my promise of safe conduct !” 

Anne was sobbing, bending over her expiring husband, who 
no longer saw her, but still spoke to her, encouragingly. She 
had become insensible to every thing else ; she had no know- 
ledge of, no care for the imminent perils which surrounded 
her ; the clamour of the frenzied populace and soldiery did 
not reach her ears ; she felt herself us if alone in the \vorld 
with the beloved being, for whose possession slic believed slie 
was disputing with Uoath. 

PardailloTi although dying, liad caught and understood 
some of the fearful sounds whicli filled the faubourg ; lie felt 
the necessity of their flying, for want of power to defend tlie ni- 
sei ves ; he was impatiently awaiting death, so as not to be an 
obstacle to this flight. 

“ Anno, 1 command you to follow him, wliom 1 have cho- 
sen as your guardian, protector and defender ; Savereux, here, 
take in remembrance of your generous s(m* vices, my scarf 
and this ring, which I liope, my widow wYA not take from 
you/' 

“ Como, inadame” said de Cursou, who li:ul boon to pre- 
pare a litter and hor.ses, to liLs niotlier ; “ ( ome iny sister, 
there is not a moment to he lost ! JVI. de Maugiron v/islies to 
escort us in person, to a place of asylum or safety." 

“ Adieu, madame de Pardaillaii !" exclaimed the dying 
mj|n ; “ Atlieu iiiy lirother liy alliance.^ Adieu Yves ! Adieu 
to all of you, wliom 1 entrust to God’s protection !" 

Having uttered these words, he tore olf violently the 
linen which bound liis wounds, and thus brought on a heinor- 
rage, which suffocated him on the instant. 

AnnoTiad fainted, midst the streams of blood. 

Jacques do Savonnix carried lior, perfectly motionless, into 
the ITltoi', to which Yves de Curson had already led his mother. 

The cortege proceeded under the care of Do Maugiron, 
wlio had much trouble in bringing them tlirough the fau- 
bourg without accident. 

Although Yves»de Curson had made all his people and the 
Protestant minister even, w^ear the rallying sign of the Catho- 
lics, the white cockade in the hat and the handkerchief tied 
round the right arm, yet the murderers were so eager for car- 
nage, that they sought victims every where, and took all those 
not besmeared with blood, for Huguenots, 
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Happily, Savereux offered in this respect as much guaran- 
tee as these butchers could desire. 

‘‘Tiiat follow” saidtliey'on seeing him, “ has worked right 
merrily, iVIay I turn ifugiienot if lie has not o]»tained par- 
don for his sins for a hundred and twenty years 

AVlion the litter got on the road to Saint-Cloud, and was shel- 
tered from the attacks and the pursuit of the Catliolic party ; 
tliis road being filled with people dying from the massacre, 
Yves de Curson rerpiested Ins people to take off tlie cockade 
and handkerchiefs, which had prot<‘oted them up to that point 
but which furtlieron might prove fatal to tliLMii. 

He then went up to i\Iaugiron, thanked him for his 
protection, ami offered him the casket, containing the sum 
agreed upon as tlie price of their ransom. 

“ The Sinn is entire and in there,” lie said to him : “ you 
have only to count it. lint we are not altogether ipiits mon- 
sieur, you, as w ell as your friends, owe nui a fair trial of arms 
wliicli will not now conio off at the Pre-anx-Cleres, but pie. iso 
God, on some fiidd of battle, wliere the Iliignenots will take 
their revenge fur (lie jiorfidy of the Catholics.” 

Maugiron received tlie casket, oi>ened it to examine tlio 
contents and jdaced it in front of liim on his saddle ; he then 
started off at a gallop for Pails. 

Jacques do Savereux shouted to him to stop and came up 
to him ^ fifty iiaces from tlie party ; tlien seizing his bridle, 
sword in hand, cried ; 

You are my prisoner, Maugiron, and I impose a ransom 
ofeigidy thousand gold crowns iqion you?” 

At the same time he •brought the point of his sword to tho 
prisoner s throat. 

“ Tho jest is a pleasant one, Savoronx,” said Maugiron 
laughing. “ But I have not leisure to play at this game, my 
business at the faubourg Saint-Germain is not yet finislied. 
Have you not just gained Paradise there, by my me.i?iis ?” 

I am not jesting, Maugiron, and I lieg of you to hand 
over to me that casket coiitaing sixty thousand gold crowns : 
you will owe me a balance of twenty thousand, and* I will 
let you go on your parole, unless you prefer accompanying 
me to La lloclielle, with your hands tied.” 

Savereux, it’s a joke of yours, doubtless i” 

“ Is it then also a joke that you carry off tho marriage por- 
tion of the poor demoiselle de Curson ? Cd make haste to 
hand it over ” 

“ What I villanous traitor, you pretend to despoil me of 
my property ?” 
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“ Its only rijjrht that you who ransom people, should be 
ransomed in like manner. Do not accuse me of treachery, 
fur I am now a Huguenot ” 

‘‘ Huguenot ?’' 

“ Yes, Huguenot and I have henceforth to revenge on the 
Catholics, the blood of my brother by alliance, the baron de 
Pardaillan. 

Jacques de Savereux in fact abjured tlie Catholic faith, 
married the widoAv de Pardaillan, and became one of the 
bravest captains of the Calviniat army. 

He always kept at the bottom of his heart, a kind of gratitude 
toward Saint Bartholomew's Eve, to which he owed his 
fortune, liis wife, and his hajipiness, 

brom that time he never again touched either cards or 
dice. 
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EPODE. 

( To the poet X ^ ♦ departed for Italy f. ) 


And so thou art gone to the Beautiful Land 
And the blue sky, 

And the gentler gales of a southern strand, 

But oh, say, wliy ? 

Art thou gone to lie m the tangled lanes 
Where clings the vine, 

And brighten thy pale lip with purple stains 
Of juice divine ? 

Art thou gone to sing to thy fervent lyre, 

Mid myrtle bushes. 

Till catching the glow of thy spirit’s fire 
Tliy wan cheek Hushes I 

Art thou gone to muse mid some ruin hoary 
On elder days. 

To bring back, in thy dreams, tlie ancient glory — 
Bask in its rays ? 

Or to cushion thy head on a mossy steep, 

’Neath arching trees, 

When tli<3 waves of the lake are woke from sleep 
By the night breeze ? 

When the yellow lights shine in the chapel old, — 
When swings the bell 

In the Tower that rises so grey and so cold 
From the sombre dell. 

And there to call up from the grave of years 
Thy early jirime, ^ 

The vision of youth, with its love and its tears — 
The fairy time ! • 

Alas ! not for this : with thy feverish hand 
— Thy sunken eye. 

Thou art gone to the beautiful, sunny land. 

Only — to die. * 

Yes ! to pass from the green eartfi’s fkirest 6j)ot, 
To perfect rest, 

Where thy cares and thy pains may enter not 
— Thy Saviour’s breji^. 
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PAPERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN THE NOR'J'II 
V^ESTERN PROVINCES.^No. V. 

ii 

" Qux mala qua: boua sunt spectes.” 


“ I must say unto you in general” remarks Lord, then 8ir 
Francis Bacon, Knight, when King^s solicitor, lu his cliarge 
upon the Commission of Oyer‘ and Tjniiuier held for liie 
V erge of the Court, “ 1 muat say unto you m general tliat 
“ lite is grovvii too clieap ui these times ; it is »et at the price 
“ of words, and every petty scorn and disgrace can iiave no 
“ other reparation •, nay, so many iiieifs lives are taken away 
“ with impunity that the very hie ol tiie law is aliuo,-5t taken 
“ away, wliich is the execution ; and tlierelore though we 
“ cannot restore tlie life of those men tiiat are slam, yet 1 
“ pray, let us restore tlie law to her life by proceeding with 
“due severity- against the olfeiiders.” JNow it is true that 
these remarks were called forth by the existence at that time 
of a quick and most irritable seiibc oi liouor in iiien's iiiinds, 
which excited them upon receiving any trivial slight or fancied 
insult, to seek reparation at the sworu s point, jJut the latter 
portion of the sentence vv hid i we have Uikeii the liberty of 
approjiriating, may be of general application in all countries 
and at all times. W'a learn from it one wliolefsome le^'SOii, 
that if crime is sutfered to increase ifom iiiditrerence or any 
other cause which results m nnpuuityt to oiteuders, tlie lue 
of the law, that is, its execution, becomes gradually paralysed 
and finally extinct. It is our belief tliat tue admiin^iratioii of 
criminal justice ill India lias hceu tor years steadily lapsing 
into this imbecile condition, and that sooner or later tlie lue 
of the latr will bo reported sick unto death. We do not say 
that there is no remedy ; far from it ; but the only means 
which can avert such a misfortune are to be found in the 
timely exhibition of restoratives and a I’eturii to a course of 
rigid and uiicoiiipromising seventy. W e snowed in our last 
paper, in a review of the udiniuistratioii of criminal justice 
for a period of several years, that crime of the deepest dye 
was irresistibly gaining a dangerous ascendancy, and this, in 
spite of ceaseless etforts to the contrary made by the Magis- 
trates and police authorities who execute the provisions of tlie 
law. We then ottered several reasons for this continued prospe- 
rity of evil, and fairly proved that its progress must be attributed, 
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in a very great (J<‘gree, to mistaken leniency in high places, 
and also in alluur Criniiiuils Courts towards convicted offen- 
ders, and in addition to tlrts and certain other causes, we pro- 
iiiiiiently noliecd, but did not illubtrate„another unhappy en- 
couragement, it not a t'ruittui souiW*e ot‘ crime, in the corruption 
ot tJie l^olice and the general inadeipiacy of the present es- 
tahlishinent to protect either the lives or jjropm’ty of our sub- 
jects. It is proposed to supply our lormcr omission in the pre- 
sent, and one oi* two succeeding papers. As we shall jirobahly^^ 
be compelled to liandle the l#oJice with some roughness, it is 
but fair to premise our remarks w ith the observalioii, that no 
Police force can ever arrive at u more than average degree 
ot utility, wliicli is not sujiporled and encouraged hy the ap- 
probation ot the Ciovernnient ijt serves, or is distrusted in 
its operations hy tliose to whom is committed the duty of ad- 
ininistenng the law . Liberal pay and pleiititul rewards will 
stiinulato any l^ohce, as a body, to activity and success in re- 
pressing crime. 

Jim It is small eucourageineut for men to exhibit persever- 
ance and zeal in harassing and laborious duty, if their exer- 
tions are suspiciously regarded, or rewarded with nothing 
more substantial than a lew words of faiutly-exjiressed praise. 

It has been the late of the Indian I^olice to sutler from both 
these miskirtunes. The lorcc has always been inadequately 
paid, and tlie lair allowance of rewards jiermitted by law has 
been adminisUned with a niggardly hand, and this as a gene- 
ral rule, vyiieu more has been ex]»ected Iroin them in the w'ay 
of detei'ting Crime and aj»prelieJidmg olfenders, than the 
regulations by which they are governed, admit ot being 
done.* With this admission, wliich is only due to an over- 
worked, and in some inslances a badly-used body of men, we 
shall proceed to show' that the Police i^istahlisliment as now- 
constituted, has not answered the cx])eetatious of its framers 
and after noticing some of its more startling defic^Micies, we 
shall offer a few suggestions for its reorganisation and perma- 
nent iinproveiiient. ^ 

In oj-uer to place our subject in a clear light, ancf because 
tlie present system of Police is partly founded u])on that 
which existed under the Native rule, it would be perhaps 
desirable to give a brief sketch of tlie inetuiures adojited un- 
der the Maliomedan Emjxjrors, which preserved the general 
peace of the rural districts and secured tlie country from op- 

♦ The draft of an Art has already appeared, wliich deprives the Police of the 
ten per cent, commission on all recovered stolon property heretofore allowed 
them. 


V 
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j)ression and rapine. To this description we must add a sliort 
ucciount of the abuses found in existence, when the British 
authorities , first assumed charge of tlie internal administration 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa ; of the early attempt made by 
Warren Hastings to reorgarilse the police, and the necessity 
which demanded the introduction of numerous Thannadars 
and a fixed establishment, and led to the promulgation in 
1793 of Regulation XXII. the basis of all our endeavours 
at improving tfee system as it stands. 

When the Mahomedan Rule was in its palmy state, the Em- 
peror appears to have been the main spring wliich worked 
a peculiarly constructed police, whose functions were discharg- 
ee! by the landed proprietors of the country. We are not to 
confound these individuals with the miserable and impoverish- 
ed class, who now constitute the landed interest of the greater 
part of India. For they were chieftains of high degree and 
birth, possessed of immense estates and exercising within 
their own limits, police jurisdiction on behalf of the kSovereign, 
as the Father of his people. In Zeinindary lands fanned out 
by the Crown, and in others managed by a servant of the 
state, the parties in possession were vested with similar au- 
thority. Under a weak reign their duties were naturally 
ill-fulfilled, but when “ rulers of men’' sat on the throne, such 
as Akbar, Jehangeer, Shahjehan and Aurung/ehe, jliese chiefs 
and extensive proprietors were made to understand, that feal- 
ty was something more than a mere name, and obedience to 
imperial orders an irresistible necessity. Excuses for neglect, 
or pleas of inability to put down crime and apprehend offen- 
ders, met with no respect or were listened to only as an ad- 
mission on the part of the delinquent, that he was powerless 
to carry out his own conditions of rental with the Sovereign. 
It was virtually resigning lus interest in the soil to the Em- 

i ieror as its owner, who could readily supply his place. As 
ong as tlib public tranquility and protection were secured, 
the state cared not by vvliat means or measures the result 
was obtained. In this respect the Zemindars were left to use 
their own discretion. In addition to the ordinary village 
watch-men, the same now as then, they retained large bodies 
of men, both horse and foot, as occasion required, who effec- 
tually preserved the peace within their separate districts. 
All men moreover, subject to a Zemindar's influence, w^ere 
liable to be called out at a moment’s warning to aid their 
Chief, and as tlie latter was answerable to the Emperor in all 
cases of neglect or failure to recover plundered property or 
capture free-booters, we may feel certain that the former 
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would readily lend their best support to do botli, rather than 
subject themselves to the necessity of providing their Lord 
with a sum of money sufiicieut to mitigate imperial wrath. 
The following is a copy of the partieulai* clause in a sunned or 
grant of his estate, which bouiid*a Zemindar in Akbar’s time 
to discharge police duties with fidelity and vigour. He is 
required* “ to keep the high ways in such a state, that tra- 
“ vellers may pass in tlie fullest confidence and security ; but 
(which God forbid !) should any one notwithstanding be rob-» 
bed or plundered of his projMA’tyj he shall produce the thieves 
together with the proj)erty stolen. If he fail to produce the 
parties ofiending, he sliall himself make good tlie stolen pro- 
perty.’’ As the Emperor was not a inan likely to say one 
tiling and mean anotlier, the above condition was most pro- 
bably not such a dead letter, as certain Regulations now are 
which recpiire from Zemindars the performance of vjirioiis po- 
lice duties, — but this is anticipating future remarks. 

The control of the police in cities was entrusted to paid 
officers, and kotwal was vested with supervising authority 
over the establishment, and also over the headmen of every 
mohulla or ward in a town. 11ie kotwal was answerable for 
the apprehension of thieves and recovery of stolen property, 
and he veiy properly made his police and the lunidmen of 
the city feSl that it was ecpially the iiiten^st of all that the 
guilty should not escape detection. He exacted from all Jiis 
subordinates tlie most perfect vigilance, and insisted on the 
immediate communication of important intelligence regarding 
passing events, or the arrival of strangers within the precincts of 
each ward, ite was Inspector of markets, trusted with the 
Superintendence of the conservancy arrangements, and was 
a Board of works in himself, lint the duty of supjiortiiig 
the police was not only imposed u[>on the headmen, but 
the choudriesand heads of crafts and professions were obliged 
to render a daily account to the head men of their several 
wards, regarding the condm^t of artisans employed in 
each giiihL Sind were severely puiiisheil in all cases whyr^they 
failed to do so, or were suspected of not exercising their in- 
fluence to keep them industrious and morally disposed, ^riius 
we see that every man of respectability and position within 
the walls of a city was engaged in promoting the comfort 

* This and tho copy of the instrurtions to kotwals *will be found with other 
curious matter in Macnaugliten’s “ Observations on the Laws and Constitution of 
India^ and on the system of llcvenuo and Finance as established by the Mahom- 
mctlan Law and Moghul Govcrnmenl ; with an enquiry into tlio Revenue and 
Judicial administration and regulations of police ut present existing in Bengal, 
London 1825.*' 
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and securing the protection of the general community, a 
material sLi])port which the town police under the present rule 
have been deprived of, or more correctly speaking, liave never 
povsessod. The punishment in tliese days of the headman 
of a ward for harbouring afid not reporting the presence of 
iinpro])er characters within its limits, would oj)erate far more 
successfully in keeping a town free from robbery, than the 
dismissal of a hundred choukoydars for neglect of duty. 

^ Jiut the recpiirements and duties of a kotvval under the 
native rule have been elaborately described, in a copy of ins- 
tructions to his kotvvals, circulated by Abkar which might 
also Avith hut a fow, though important, reservations servo the 
])urposo of a magistrate under the British (Jovernment. 
“ 'File office of kotvval requires one who is courageous, expe- 
rienced, active and of quick apjireliension. He must be par- 
ticularly attentive to the night patrols, that from a confidence 
in his vigilance, the inhabitants of the city may sleep at ease, 
and every attempt of the wucked be prevented or frustrated. 
It is his duty to keep a register of all houses and frequented 
rojids; and he shall cause the iuhalutants to enter into en- 
gagements to aid and assist, and to be jiartakers in the joy 
aiul ^on■ow of each.* He shall divide tiie city into w ards and 
nominate a pro])er person to the superintendence thereof, 
under whose seal, he sliall receive a journal o? whatever 
comes in or goes out of that quarter together w ith every 
Ollier information regarding it. He shall also appoint for 
sj)ies over the conduct of the Meer mehal, | a jierson of that 
inehal and another who is unknown to him, and keeping their 
reports in writing, be guided. Travellers, whose persons are 
unknown, he shall cause to alight at a certain serai ; and he 
shall employ intelligent persons to discover who they are. He 
must carefully attend totheiiicome and expences of every man, 
ho must make himself acquainted with every transaction; out of 
every class of artificers he shall select one to be at iheir head, and 
appoint another their broker for buying and selling, and regu- 
late ttie, business of the class by their reports : they shall regu- 
larly furnish him with journals attested by their respective 

* Truly, wc would the Gods had made the Magistrates now a days more po- 
etical. ihit wc suppose that forms, and inoiithly statements have rendcre<l them 
too SLTupulou.s for iniRilgenee in flowery terms and pciiotls ; or perhaps they 
agree with simple featured” Touchstone that tlie “truest poetry is the most 
feigning,” Certes, we tlinik that a little less roughness in speech would be more 
consistent with the manners and customs of the people, and perhaps quite as effl- 
cadous as threats and menaces. 


t M eer mohal, head of the ward. 
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seals. He shall endeavour to keep free from obstruction, the 
sniciller avenues and lanes, fix barriers at the entrance 
and see that the streets ,are kept clean ; and when night 
is a little advanced, he shall hinder people from coHVing in or 
going out of the city. The idle hepsliall oblige to learn 
some art. He shall not periiift any one forcibly to en- 
ter the house of another. He shall discover the thief 
and tlie stolen goods, or be himself answerable for the 
loss. He shall «ee tliat the market prices are moderate, 
and not suffer any one to go out of the city to pur-^ 
chase grain* (forestalling), nether shall he allow the rich 
to buy more than is necessary for their own consumption, — 
examine the weights — prevent making, selling, buying and 
drinking of spirituous liquors, but need not take pains to dis- 
cover what men do in secret (in this way.) He shall not al- 
low private persons to confine the person of any one, nor ad- 
mit of people being sold as slaves. He shall not suffer a 
woman to burn herself with her husbainrs corpse, contrary 
to her inclination. Let him expel from the city all hypocri- 
tical mullungecst and kulluiidersj (stunly mendicants), or 
make them quit that course of life, but he must be careful 
not to molest recluse worshippers of deity, nor often violence 
to those who resign themselves to jioverty from religious jnir- 
poses.^* 

Such is flie view entertained by the great Akbar of a Town 
Police Officer’s duty, and we confess that to our mind it is not 
only more suitable to the people but much more perfect than 
our own, but it would not in many jiarticulars, and for obvious 
reason’s find favor in purely linglish eyes, whicli are prover- 
bially short-sighted. We cannot however let the opportunity 
pass by of strongly commenting upon and deprecating the 
absurd interference on the part of judicial authorities with the 
power of a Magistrate to interpose summarily and of himself, 

* ForestAlli; g. This was done recently in our own city and mother large 
Canton in enta, and whatever may be said to the contrary by political economists, 
we avow it to be a very proper subject for polu^e iuterferciico. The poor who . 
live on grain suffer severely from the practiw. , ^ 

t MtiUungees or more properly Mvllungtif a kind of Mahommedan fakcers. 
When the processions ot the Black Flag go up yearly to the tomb of Madiir Sa- 
hib at Mukkunpore, a number of Mulfunys may to tins day Ije dancing and 
leaping along the roarls, and shouting their dervish cry of^ Duin maddv** 

J Kulluiiders, another sect of fakcers formerly of repute. The reader will re- 
member the three king’s sons of this persuasion in tho Arabian Nights, written 
in the funny old orthography which gave us Bedridden — *^the three 

Calendars.'’ 

Indian Kullundor.s arc a low set, and generally travel with dancing bears and 
eihibiting monkeys. 
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for the purpose of punishing . shop-keepers who use false 
w(3ig}its. iSurely there is no fraud more cruel in its opera- 
tion than that which stints tlie food of those who live by the 
sweat of tlieir brow, and with continuous labour, from dawn 
until late at night caai but gather sudicient for their daily 
support. How far more provident for tlie wants of his peo- 
ple was Akbar in this respect, and how contemptible must 
our Government appear, which requires prepayment of eight 
annas from some detfauded wretch, before a Magistrate is per- 
mitted to take cognizance of or redress his wrong. A few 
years ago tlie common sense aifd humanity of the Magistrates 
interfered to prevent so iniquitous a fraud as the habitual use 
of false weights in Bazars and Cities. Now the wisdom 
which crieth aloud in the chambers of the Sudder Judges, 
proclaims that a Magistrate has no authority to inspect weights 
and measures, with a view to punish those wlio trade with 
false ones. He may indeed use his eyes, with which a 
higher power than that of the Sudder Court has provided him, 
and when passing in his morning ride through a crowded 
bazar, he may test the measures which lay belore him on a 
counter. To that extent he is not atiected by judicial blind- 
ness, but if relying upon the general truth of tlie adage that 
seeing is believing, he summons the shop-keeper to Court in 
order to receive tlie reward of his knavery, tlie Law steps in 
to [irotect the knave, and the Magistrate is told, iiiat unless 
tile party defrauded presents a petition on stamped paper 
and prays for in((uiry into the fraud, the rascal, who has cheat- 
ed him must remain unpunished ! Our readers possibly will 
exclaim is this Law V Our answer is, “ Ay Marry is 't. Re- 
gulation Law, though not the law of common sense or libe- 
rality.”* 

Tills we believe to be a fair picture of the police Regula- 
tions in the best days of the Moghul Empire, that is from the 

* Tho use of false wcijrhts is punishable by a Magistrate under tbo general 
Regulations. Construction No. 1274 of the Nizamut Adawlut however in ruling 
this, does no^ except it from the provisions which Secs. 4 and 6 Reg. IX, of 
1S07, have attached to tho prosecution of misdemeanors. The opinion there- 
fore of tha-Suddor Court, os given by Messrs. Begbio, Deane and Brown in 
June 1851, (in the case of Baboo Kam Naraiu Government vaqueel, versus 
Rajah Durgali Pershad and others charged w'lth bribing tho vaqueel to ruin his 
clients cause in an appeal before the Sudder Dewauec Adawlut) with reference 
to coses of bribery, corruption or extortion bolds good in regard to the use of 
false weights. Tliat o^iiion decides that the party affected by a misdemeanor 
must himself institute tlie prosecution of it in the regular way, i, e., by petition 
on stamped paper before tho Magistrate. The facts of the case which Baboo 
Itain Nuraiii prosecuted arc well known in Agra. The first proceedings were 
held to be irregular and a new trial was ordered, because the Magistrate institu. 
ted the prosei uUon aud did not take a petition on stamped pap r from the par- 
ty attempted to be bribed. 
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time of our Elizabeth to nearly that of Queen Anne. 
The Hindoo po|)ulatioii doiiblless lived unjera tyran- 
ny, and like the chib Iren of Israel, occasionally serv- 
ed harsh taskmasters. The vast inonuinents of Imperial 
greatness scjittered over the country attest the gratui- 
tous labour of a subject nation, but on the whole, 
the peo])le must luue found their account in the 
strong (iovernmeut uliich seciired to them protectioi^ 
from foreign raids arul^ intestine lawlessness. An 
eminently agricultural poj>ulation must have a[)prociat- 
ed the privilege which enabled them to pursue their 
occupation in the fields, without danger or interrup- 
tion. Ti»ey must have rejoiccHl to dwell under the 
shadow of a throiu^, the occupier of wliicli encouraged 
them to watch their waving crops gradually ripening 
into the golden line of promised ))lenty, in the fullest 
coiilidence tliat the liarv^est when reaped, should' grace 
their own barns instead of those, in a neighbouring 
province. The despotism which can secure to the poor 
the peaceful employuuuit of their time, is not the go- 
vorninejit, which either lias done or will do tluj greatest 
mischief in the world. Hut we must rememher that it 
was onlyjr when the Emperors were strong, tliat the^ 
zemindars were comjielled to do their duty and redress 
wrong. Tn the declining days of the Empire, when its 
M'hole fabric was crumbling into du>t, and anarchy 
prevailed on all sides, the chiefs and landlords instead 
of preserving tlie j)e;fce of their districts did their best 
to break it. Tlieir retainers for polices service and 
duty were employed iu carrying on feuds vvitli their 
neighbours. (’oiifusion reigiic«d sujirome tlirongliout the 
length and breadth of the laud. AVhen the British 
first assumed charge of the civil and crimiilTd admi- 
nistration over the jHovinces of Bengal, Hehar and 
Orissa, they found a slate of things existing, of which 
the following is but a faint exjire'^sion^ “The Nazims 
exacted what they could from the zemindars, and great 
fanners of the revenue, whom they left at liberty to 
plunder all below, reserving to tliemselvei* the prerogative 
of plundering them in turn, when tliey were supposed 
to have enriched themselves with the spoils of the country.** 
The administration of criminal justice was regarded as 


* Fifth Report from the select Committee on the affairs of the East 'India 

Company. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 28 th July 1812 . 
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Jiopeless : tliei*e was nothing of the kind. Every body preferred 
jishisniorabsttandard the convenient pVinciple thatmight is right. 

“ The good old rule 
Sufficed them : 'the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

. “ The regular course of justice,” writes the President in Coun- 
cil, in a letter from Fort William, dated 3rd November 1774, 
“ was every where suspended : but every man exercised it who 
had the power of compelling others to submit to his decisions. 
It was in a season of confusion and anarchy such as this, that 
the East India Company received a Royal firman in 1765, 
conferring upon them and their lieirs for ever, dewany autho- 
rity over the provinces of Bengal, Beliar arul Orissa. In ad- 
dition to the functions of Dewan, Lord Clive naturally as- 
sumed those of Na/Zim, the Nawab becoming a pensioner of 
tiie British Government. Tlie charge however of collecting 
the revenues and of providing for the administration of justice, 
was entrusted at first to native agency. Seven years elapsed 
from the grant of dewany authority, j)efore the President and 
Council felt themselves in a |)osition to remedy existing abuses. 
I laving ascertained from officers appointed for t*'e especial 
purpose of actpiiring information, all that was desirable should 
bo known regarding the civil and criminal administration 
of the country, t’le Governor in 177’2, with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, determined for the futnrt? to retain in 
his own hands the entire management of atlairs, and to intro- 
duce in all branches of Government the most complete re- 
forms. The Council entrusted the reform of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice to the Governor liiinself, and accord- 
ingly we find that no less a person than Warren Hastings, was 
the first liian in India who attempted to organise a sys- 
tem of police. His refonn commenced in 1775, and 
the nuw plan then introduced lasted for five years, but failed 
to produce the advantages ex])ected from it. The leading 
feature of this police was the appointment of Foujdars, assist- 
ed by Thanadars and an armed force, to the fourteen districts 
into which Bengal had been divided. The duty of thes eofficers, 
who w ere natives, was to preserve the public j)eace, and to 
expel from their strong holds the hordes of robbers and 
jdnnderers, whom a long season of misrule had attracted to 
the provinces. In 1781 under resolutions of the Governor 
General and Council, dated 6th April of that year, the judges 
of the dewanny adawlut “ were invested with the power as 
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magistrates, of apprehending dacoits* and persons charged 
witli the commission ofajiy crime or acts of violencie within 
their respective jurisdictions.” There wore at tiffs time eigh- 
teen of these judges in dilferent coiirtsVecently established, but 
though vested witli the powers of apprehending, they were 
not permitted to try offenders but m.ide them over to the l)a- 
rogah of the nearest fou jdaree. 

“ Certain zeiifiiidaris al^^o might be invested with such part 
“ of the police jurisdiction as they formerly exercised utT- 
“ der the Mogul Clovonimeift,” in whicdi case, wo are told, 
“ the European Collector in his capacity of Magistrate, the 
“ Darogali of the nizamut adawlut, and the zemindar were 
“ to exercise a concuri*ent authority for the apprehension of 
“robbers and all disturbers of the public peaee.”t It was 
now that the system of monthly reports and criminal I’etiirns 
of the number of persons apprehended hy the police and con- 
victed by the Judges commenced, an evil design which has 
been matured into a Bal>el of confusion. The next attempt 
to improve the police, lasted from l7f)J to 1807, and cousi.>t- 
ed ill the introduction of the Thanadarry systiun, and the 
establishment of small jurisdictions tliroiigliout the country, in 
extent not greater than twenty square miles. The Tlianadars, 
were sujigorted by an armed force, and acted under the imme- 
diate orders of the Magistrate of their district. 

The zemindars in Bengal were rohoved from .-ill responsi- 
bility and deprived of all police jurisdiction, and the village 
watchmen, though they continued to he appointed hy the ze- 
^inindars, were placed,undor the coiilrol of the Tbanadurs. The 
town police an<l darogali were introduced into the cities of 
Patna, Dacca, ami Moorshedabail, and >\ere go\enied hy a 
kotwal who regulated the police in each ward, and also all 
market prices and arrangements. In the city and district of 
Benares however, an exception to the rule prevai^ig in Ben- 
gal was made, and the zemindars and Tehsddars were inves- 
ted with the power of police officc;rs :uul iii. ule rospou^ible for, 
the preservation of the peace, as they were formeriy under the 
native government. Similar exceptions wore also aiiinitted in 
the newly acquired and ceded provinces, and in the Doah and 
Bundlcciind, where the “ zemindar:>, farmers and other holders 
of land, were not exonerated from the dutiSs and respoiisihili- 

♦ Dacoits are termod in the resolution of Council a species of dcprinlators 
who infest the country in gangs. 

t The Fifth Report from the select Committee on the affairs of the East India 
Company. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 28th July 1812. 
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ties imposed on them by the terms of theii* existing engage- 
ments, or by the ancient and establisJied usages of the coun- 
try, for the prevention of robberies and other disorders, and 
for the maintenance orpeace jiiid good order within their li- 
mits.” «eg. IV. of 1804. 

We next find Iteg. XII of 1807 declaring, that the 
great reform introduced by Lord Cornwallis had fairly 
broken down and that “ the ])olice of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa had been found insutheient for the purj)ose of their 
appointment.” This regulation 'attempted to repair former 
errors by reuniting once more in the same person the func- 
tions of revenue and police officer. It provided for the ap- 
pointment of aineens, who received a sunnud from the Ma- 
gistrate, as commissioners of police, and exercised a concur- 
ent jurisdiction with tlie darogahs. These aineens might be 
zemindars, tehsildars, farmei’s of land or respectable men of 
position ; tlic only condition of aj)])ointniont was their fitness 
for tlie duty. AVithin three years, Heg. VI of 1810 rescinded 
this j)ower of choosing ameeiis, tliu.^ hniving the police estab- 
lishment on the same footing as it stood after the promulga- 
tion of Beg. XXII of 1793, that is, the rural police were 
placed under the iinmediato control of the darogahs, a per- 
manent force of armed imjn was entertained to support 
the darogahs, and the zeuiiudars were deprived or all police 
authority. Provision was nuide hj^ repeated regulations*, 
for severely punishing /emiiidars who failed to report 
heinous crimes^ or \\lu) harboured notorious bad charac- 
ters or concealed offender^, but they wore no longer 
compolled to n'store the value of stolen property if they 
failed to apprehend the rehhors. The expeiices of the 
force were defrayed originally by a ])olice tax, leviable from 
the inhabitants of every j)ergunnah or \Aard in a city. This lax 
was subsecp.mntly abolished, and it was determined to provide 
for the deficiency in the revenue by the substitution of stamp 
*duties,jvhich accordingly was iiotili(Ml by Beg. AT. of 1797. 
The next step towards improving the s^^,tem w as the apjmint- 
iiieiit of a superintendent of police, for the divisions of Dacca, 
Calcutta and Moorshedabad, w hose office was established at 
Calcutta, and wlio^ had concurrent jnrisdictioii with the city 
and zillah Magistrates in those divisions. This apj)ointment 
was made under Beg. X. of 1808, and the arrangeiuont being 
found to work well, it was determined to establish a timilar 
office in the Patna, Benares and Bareilly divisions. Patna 


» Vide Reg. IX. of 1808. VI. of 1810. 


1. of 1811. III. of 1812. VII. of 
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accordingly was annexed to Calcutta, and a superintendent of 
police was nominated for the Benares and Bareilly divisions, 
under lleg. VIII. of 1810. We have not sufficrfent sj)ace, 
nor indeed is it the object of this article,* to notice all the mo- 
difications which may have been ^introduced into our police 
regulations, from 179^1 up to the present time. It is enough, 
if we only allude to what were considered j)oints of improve- 
ment. Thus Reg. VII. of 1811 took away from darogahs 
the power of interfering in petty offences, or of administer--^ 
ing oaths. The reason of this*prohibitiou is worthy of parti- 
cular remark, namely, that the darogahs had villainously 
abused the trust reposed in them. Reg. XIII. of 1813 in- 
troduced a new assessment for city police in the cities of Dac- 
ca, Moor shed abad and Patna, on the principle that the com- 
munity protected should maintain the force enrolled for its 
protection, with the priviledge of aj)pointing tludrown police- 
men. 'Die jirovisions of this regulation were extended by Reg. 
III. of 1814 to all cities within the divisions of Calcutta, 
Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, at which Magistrates re- 
sided. Reg. IX. of 1814 made the enactment applicable to 
British subjects in common with all other ])crsons residing in 
those divisions, and Reg. XVI. of 1814 extended the chow- 
keydaree assessment to the Benares and Bareilly divisions, but 
excepted the city of Benares from its operation. Reg. XXII. 
of 1816 rescinded all former regulations regarding city police; 
consolidated all the existing rules, and remains in force to the 
present time. Each Chowkeydar was to recciive nut less than 
two and not more than three rupiies per month, for his pay.* 
Two men were ajipoiiited to ^^atch over fifty houses, and the 
tax demanded from each house holder was not to exceed two 
anas per mensem. A pimchayct of the inhabitants in each 
Avard was to regulate the assessment flpd nominate the police- 
men. A native was a|)j)oiiited to the particular office of tax 
collector, and defaulters exposed themselves to a warrant for 
distraint and public sale of their property ; the collector of ^ 
the tax miglitalsobe puni.diedfor undue exaction, or,<?brriipt 
conduct, ith dismissal and imprisomnent foi- six months and if 
he failed to refund, might l)e imprisoned in a furtlier term of six 
months. Persons refusing to serve in die Pmichayct, rendered 
themselves liable to a fine of .50 Rupees, and ftny one presenting 
a frivolous complaint against the tax collector might be 
punished by a fine of 50 Rs., or in default of paying with six 
month’s imprisonment. Act XV of 1837 ruled that British 

* Increased by Reg. VII, of 1817 to 4 rupees as the rnaxiinum. 
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subjects were also liable to assessment, and the maximum 
amount which might be collected from any individual was 
iiicreased*to two Rupees. The chowkeydaree tax can only 
be introduced in tlio^ stations at which a Magistrate or Joint 
Magistrate ordinarily resides, but the inhabitants of any town 
can establish the tax of their ow^n free will and with the sanction 
of Government. But the most important police legislation after 
the passing of Reg. XXII. of 1793 was that which consoli- 
•dated and amended all former rules, and arranged them in 
one Act under thirty-four Sections, Reg. XX. of 1817, ap- 
plicable to all parts of the country under the authority of the 
Nizamut Adawlut. The appointment of all Police officers 
was entrusted to the Magistrates. A Police thanah was 
governed by a darogah, astlie chief, a mohurrirand a jema- 
dar, and a force of armed Police-men, or burkundauzes was 
attached to each Police office, the jurisdiction of which was 
not to exceed ten koss square. The l^olice officers might 
arrest all olfenders or suspicious parties, without warrant, on 
condition of forwarding them at once to the Magistrate. The 
mohurrur was compelled to keep a diary of daily acts and 
occurrences, of which the Magistrate was to receive a daily 
copy. A diary was also to be kept of all persons apprehend- 
ed, which should contain their names, the crime or offence 
with which they were charged, the date of their apprehen- 
sion, and the date on which they were forwarded to the Ma- 
gistrate. To wdiich also was to be added a diary of every 
petition and complaint jiresented in the thanah, whether the 
substance of the comj)laint w^as or was, not cognizable by the 
police. A book was also to be kept of all rei)resentations, ab- 
stracts, reports, and returns made by the police to the Magis- 
trate, of all orders received from the Magistrate’s court, of all 
despatches of prisonersgi.id property, of robberies and heinous 
offences committed wdthin the thanah jurisdiction, in each 
montli, of all stolen property delivered by any person in the 
^ thanah, of all the villages comprised within the limits of the 
thanalT,, containing the names of the village proprietors and 
the watchmen, and in •addition to these books, a register was 
to be kept of all olfenders who had broken jail, or escaped the 
hands of justice, for wdiose apprehension order had been re- 
ceived at the thaitah from the Magistrate’s court. Arrange- 
ments were made for tlie rapid transmission of all communi- 
cations from the thanah to the sudder station. The Police 
officers were forbidden to trade, or to receive money from 
any individual. They were not allowed to employ spies 
(professional) without express permission, nor to take cogui- 
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zance of petty offences, or to admit compromises. In heinous 
cases tliey Avoro to take tlfe deposition of tlie prosecutor on 
oath, then to make local enquiry, and to take notesiof the in- 
formation they obtained : in eases of murder, unnatural or 
suspicious deaths to liold inquests* to give all necessary assis- 
tance to woiinde J persons, and to endeavour to find out tlie 
authors of any crime. Houses were to be searched only on 
the Avarrant of a Magistrate, or on receiving a written infor- 
mation, charging any party with having stolen the goods, or» 
pointing out tlui place in which they had been concealed. A 
commission of ten per cent, was granted to darogahs on all 
recovered property, and they were to search alll houses in which 
persons were accused of counterfeitiugcoin. They were authoris- 
ed to Lake voluntary confessions in the presence of three subscrib- 
ing witnesses, Avho were not to be connected in any way with the 
police. Offenders wore only to be kept in tlie tl)anab for a peri- 
od of forty eight hours. They were then to be sent into the 
sudder station, or timely notice was to be forwarded to the 
Magistrate, bitimating the necessity of further detention. All 
suspicious characters were to be apprehended, and if neces- 
sary, forwarded to the Magistrate. Persons of notoriously had 
repute, when liberated from prison, were to be sent in the first 
instance to the thana, and there to be released in tlie presence 
of the headmen of the village to which they belonged, who 
were admonished to watch their conduct, and aid them in 
leading an honest life for the future. The landlords were 
jninishable for neglect to report the absence of [)ersoiis, so put 
under .their charge, frpm the village without a cause. Hue 
provision Avas also made for securing the vigilance of the 
rural police, and ensuring frequent reports fj-oin them con- 
cerning the state of tlieir difierent villages. Cliowkeydars 
residing tAvo miles from the thaiiah were to report daily all 
occurrences of the last tw^enty four hours, those residing 
within six miles were to report twice a week, ancTthose at a 
greater distance, once a Aveek or fortnight as the darogah 
might direct. Any heinous crime, or important mattery was to * 
be reported Avithont loss of time. Police officers have to 
assist in the seizure of smuggled salt and opium, to arrest ali 
parties not in the service of the Government, wearing badges 
or military uniforms, to prevent nuisances and encroachments 
on public roads, and to apprehend all insane persons. The 
regulation also made provisions for punishing resistance of 
process on the part of landlords and other individuals, and 
allowed the assistance of the police to prevent a breach of the 
peace in the occasion of a landlord’s distraining for rent; and 
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furtlier cmjiowered thorn to support officers of revenue in 
(Jistrainini^ for nrrenrs of tlje abkary collection, Reg. Ill of 
1821 strengthened the hands of the police, by granting them 
power to arrest and detain large bodies of men passing through 
their district, or assembling in numbers under circumstances 
which warranted a suspicion that their olject was to commit 
gang robbery, and all jn’oprietorsof land and jwincipal inhabi- 
tants of villages were required to give the earliest intimation 
•of such assemblies, to the darogah. The suppression of dacoity 
or gang robbery, and of thuggee was, as our readers know, 
in consequence of the peculiar nature of these crimes and 
the difficulty of detecting tliein, w^as withdrawn from the 
ordinary police and entrusted to a supei’intendent appoint- 
ed by the supreme Government. The only important ad- 
dition to Reg. XX. of 1<S17, which requires notice now, 
was the enactment of XT. of 1831 which invested Tehsildars 
Avith the power of a police officer, and placed the police of a 
pergunnah under their charge ; the darogahs were thus re- 
duced from being the principal officers of police to that of 
second in authority. The expediency or that regulation 
we cannot at present comment upon, but must reserve our 
remarks on the subject for another pa])er. We have now brought 
our notice of the police from the earlier days of its establish- 
ment under any regular jdan up to the present time, and must 
next proceed to show how the system has worked. Our rea- 
ders will pen^eive in the foregoing sketch of the rise and 
progress of the police establishment, that the British tiovern- 
luent has entirely superseded the custom under the native 
rule, of entrusting the landed proprietors with police authority. 
Reg. XXTT. of declared that this authority had been 
abused and therefore it was resumed. No attempt seems to 
have been made to modify existing abuses, or restore to its form- 
er purity a police power wliicli bad confessedly worked well 
under a na\'ive government, when stiong. The new arrange- 
ment was in our mind, prophetic of the necessity, which in 
' after ye^irs rendered the continuance of any very extensive- 
private inHuence or individual authorities, impossible under the 
British rule. The laAv of self-preservation systematically com- 
pelled our Government to a course of policy which has tend- 
ed to deprive the fended proprietors of India of any influence 
which might hereafter prove dangerous to its existence. Even 
in Bengal the landlords possess biitthe shadow of their former 
greatness, and in the North West Provinces, almost from the 
earliest days of our occupation, a blow was struck at their posi- 
tion.' Such was the horror experienced at the fatal mis- 
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take made by Lord Cornwallis in tlie permanent settle- 
ments of Bengal, tliat the very contrary principle was es- 
tablished in our new • acquisitions. Short settlemnents at 
first, and a steady determination ni)t to act in the dark, 
but to obtain on all subjects connected with land tenure 
tlie fullest information, led to the admission of the smallest 
shareholders to equal rights with the largest, and to a direct 
settlement witlj^ Government. This principle was of itself suffici- 
ent to destroy theinfluenc^e of tlie great proprietors, or rather oc- 
cupiers, for the question of f h^ir right to be coiisid*ered proprietors 
was decided againstihera. But there were other causes which 
operated most prejudicially to the continuance of zernindarry 
power and iiiHucnce under the British sw^ay, and amongst these 
not the least has been the law of sale in all cases where tlie 
Government revenue has not been punctually paid, and to 
which w^e may add the facility offered by oiir civil courts to 
individual members of a family to min themselves and house. 
But there is also one other cause, wliicli has weakened and 
done its part to destroy the great families and proprietors, and 
that is the Hindoo and Maliomedan Jaws of inheritance which 
subdivide property. This must have happened in the course of 
time under any rule, and we confess to thinking, that in our 
position as invader and conquerors in a country and amongst 
people *) utterly ojiposite to us in character, habits and customs, 
the continuance of an extensive influen(‘e of tlie zemindars 
over the people, would have been fatal to our (Government. 
The measures may have been hard which have ruined the 
landed interest, and destroyed an aristocracy of birth, 
but-we believe that they were necessary and iiistiiictivety ap- 
plied. We could never have attracted the great landlords to 
our interests, for our views concerning the land wore so entire- 
ly opposed to their own. We endeavoured to improve the 
condition of the poorer Ryots, and this gave the deepest of- 
fence. In all our undertakings we have endeafbured to raise 
the poorer and depreciate the higher oi-ders. We may win 
gratitude in the one case, but could only give ^‘ence m 
the other. Shopkeepers, Merchants and poor husband- 
men have thriven under the British rule and we have 
created a very large body of public servants, whose best 
hopes and interests are bound up in ito continuance, but 
the aristocracy of land has sunk for ever, it is as dead 
as protection. Its continuance would have been danger- 
ous to our Government, and it has gone. There can be 
no return to the old system ; if it were possible, it would be 
useless, as there are no great landlords in the country pos- 
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gessing any influence which could be of advantage to our 
police. Whatever assistance is necessary, the principal men 
in every village are bound to give, and it rests with the Ma- 
gistrates to see that they do give it. Under the new system 
we stand alone, supported by lio local influence in any pro- 
vince, receiving nothing but negative aid ironi the proprietors 
of land, and depending solely upon the exertions of a fixed and 
paid establishment to repress crime and preserve tranquillity. 
vV^iere this tranquillity is seriously disturbed, we rely on 
the support which a standing aritiy well dihciplined and at- 
tached to our cause by regular pay and benefits in the shape 
of rewards and pensions for long service, wdll ever be found 
ready to bestow. It is clear then, if tlie present system have 
failed, and we think that in some respects it must be considered 
to have done so, that not only some speedy means must l)e 
resorted to for its iinproveiuent and the remedy of its defi- 
ciencies, but that all improvements must be engrafted on 
the system as it now stands, for a return to the old one 
is impossible, and the present form of numerous thariahs and 
a fixed establishment as a basis for future operations, is the 
only conceivable plan which could be adopted. 
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“ lliinga are not what they aoem." 

* LONOrBtLOW. 

In the strange land of dreams there is no time : 
The scyjthed pilgrim hath not set his foot, 

His solemn foot, upon that wondrous shore | 
Therefore the dead, whose desolating loss 
Has wrung the heart for many a w^eary day, 
Return to us in sleep, as if the grave 
Had known them not, — as if the ghostly shroud 
Had never wrapt them in its chilling folds. 

There may be t)-uth, perchance, in that wild world 
Which we, whose eyes are blinded with the glare 
Of the immediate day, can scarce discern. 

At night, I wandered in that falirie realm, 

The fiower-enwoven Arcudy of sleep, 

And she who stood beside me bad long since 
Been laid lieiicath an antique chancel door. 
Though now no trace rcuiiiined of wasting death 
But, like the eagle’s, was her youth renewed. 

And what, slfe said, my brother, shall I sing? 

Oh sing ! and then I asked a pleasant song 
That once fell sweetly from her earthly lips. 

Thou hast lieard cliaunted music murmu#ing peal 
From out the arches of a chapel old : 

Thou hast, percliance, upon a grassy height 
Heard hlythesorne ditty swelling from the dale. 
But — thou hast never heard such song as this. 

t 

Like one borne gladly on the pliant wave 
What time he lingers in the summer stream. 

So the etherial soul was upward buoyed 
Upon the circles of that melody. , 
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But I awoke and for that lovely place 
A dark, dull chamber ; for that thrilling song 
Silence' how sullen ! for the gentle form 
Only that burdens6me companion myself. 

And which, I said, is right and which is false? 
Body and spirit tell a different tale : 

Are time and death the cruel foes they seem^ 
One mowing what the othei* gathers in ; 

Or are they phantoms in the dream of oarth. 
And is it, when the mortal body sleeps. 

That then the soul awaking of itself 
Catches some feeble glimpses of the truth. 

Too soon to vanish when the day appears? 
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** This Fablo rnaj be applied to the unfortunate destiuiei of hopeful young Ifco.** 

Load fiAcuif. 


Continued from page 429.^ 
VII. 

HETERODOXY. 


“ The magnitude and tlie minuteness of physical nature : 
the romance of history : tlie miracles of science : tlie genealogy 
of nation and of race j tliese subjects, aiid such as tlicse, 
possess sutficient charm to withdraw men from the troubles 
and delusions of life into profound solitude, where they shut 
out the world, where they hear not the moving feet of the 
earthly multitudes and where they penetrate in silence into 
that which they desire to know. How astonishing that mortal 
man can ever separate himself as an individual being from 
the crowd, and having done so, can think of aught but the 
wonder ofTiis being.” 

This was an entry in a dairy which Kinilius had begun to 
keep in his second year at Oxford. Solitude and neglect 
turned his thoughts upon himself, and then occurred to him 
that extraordinary moinent in every man’s life, when the mist 
of sense first breaks, and when we perceive with dismay that 
our spirit is as a frail bark on a rolling stream, bearing no 
news of in what meadows it was launched, but rolling for- 
ward unmanageably as the stream rolls, and the cataracts 

at hand. 

I do not think we can fully realize how defKl religion 
was fifty years ago. We of the days of Arnold and Carlyle 
and Father Newman an^ Theodore Parker and Dr.^<]!um- 
ming can hardly imagine a time wdien religion, unconnected 
with institutions, was put almost in the same category with 
clean linen and early rising. And yet tliere are many things 
to indicate that such was the case. Look at • a most striking 
proof in the life of Shelley. There was a man of the noblest 
impulses, of the gentlest disposition, of the most subtle and deli- 
cate sensitiveness, and yet it did not really occur to that man 
through life, that there was anything in Christianity beyond bi- 
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shops and tylhes and dogmas, with occasional Sinithfield and 
coiiiininatioii. There was a statue of’divinest art but it was 
tricked out in the toggery of a wax-work show, and so tricked 
out that‘‘an intelJigeiit observer was deceived and positively 
over-looked Phidias^'in Jarley. 

Something of the same sort may be said of Lord Byron 
He was never quite clear that a w^arm reception of I^aul 
and John did not also involve Lord Eldon. It could not 
ha])]>en now that such men should entertain such views at 
any rate, of Christianity. Whatever they miglit have been if 
they had lived now, they wbuld not have been what they 
were. 

When Emilius was at Oxford, the paralytic orthodoxy of 
the time was beginning to show symptoms that it was not 
long for earth. But us yet iliere w as nothing to take its 
place. 

Eor a man brought up as Emilius had been, and pe- 
culiarly temp ered as his iiiiiul was, by the iiiHuence of his 
destiny, it was nearly impossible that he sliould be able to 
distinguish the wheat ot truth from tlie chafi' of system. So 
in his examination of Christianity he utterly mistook it. 
He wrote a pamphlet embodying the result of his enquiries. 
More need not be said of this performiiiice, tliaii that it was 
■well-written iiiis-appreheiision from lirst to last, and that Holy- 
well street would now refuse to jiriiit it, not because Holy- 
well street is more afj-aid of consequences than it was, but be- 
cause even the sce])tics of the shop-board and the infidels of 
the indentures w'ould roluse to wade through such exploded 
stufi’. 

But the old orthodoxy, though like grandfather Smallweed 
tottering and shrinking in its last arm-chair, like him too it 
kei)t a cushion at hand. The veteran cripp-.e hurled his cus- 
hion at the devoted head of Emilius, with a nervous venge- 
ance. Tjie pamphlet had been printed in London, but it was 
distributed in Oxford ; susihcion soon fell on the right man 
and he was too honorable to deny for an instant its author- 
ship 'when the charge was fastene<l upon him. The Dean of 
liis college was a short, stout man, with little, juicy eyes and 
a puffed face which exhibited a purple pad of cheek on 
the car side of his whiskers. The class this man belonged to 
is extinct ; opinion suddenly arose and annihilated the whole 
clan. He was a greedy eater, an incessant whist-player, his 
veins throbbed with port wine and every one knew that 
he was far too familiar with his cook. But nothing could 
sl^ake that man s churchmanship. He was down like a hawk 
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on Euiilius. His principles injured his appetite, and reduced 
Inin to plain alcohol. In two or three dajs the Dean by his 
own exertions cast an accessory small bookseller inJ^ prison, 
presided at a bonfire ol’ tlie interdicted pyblication in his own 
quadrangle, preaciied a Iremendoui denunciation of infidelity 
with crushing side-blows at schism, wTote a letter to the prime 
minister on Church and State, haled Emilius out of the Uni- 
versity and retired, to his bed, after all this furious exciiement, 
with an attack of incipient delirium tremens. , 

'Jduis through that narrow wicket which he had unconsci- 
ously passed, was Emilius extruded with violence and exe- 
cration. 

Tlien to Babylon ; o])inions cannot matter in Babylon, who 
cares for aught but sin and gold in Babylon.^ 

This was a mistake.* 

VIII. 

POLITICS. 

The present v/riter has heard an impassioned Protectioiiist 
declare, that in the event of his meeting with the late Sir 
Kol)ert Peel and that haron(*t being In thi‘ unfavorable cinmins- 
tances of a ditch, he (the Protectionist) would lend no 
assistance. Tliis was political animosity. But certainly ihero 
is no party Reeling in the pro^enl day at all efjualling that 
which existed in the Begency. Perhaps /(‘w public men have 
ever come in for more unpopularity than Castlereagli. His 
opponents ^vere uimparing, untiring, iinfbjgiving : indignation 
yelled at each act of his career ; they hunted him to death ami 
death e^en could not i^’otect liiin; sarcasm would not ]»ass 
over his fearful end, and ridicule jibbered over the suicide's 
grave. 

Emilius settled in London : the wealth, misery, sin and suf- 
fering around him drew his attention to social matters. I'liere 
was plenty of corruption, iiiisgoveniinent and T*<»glect in 
reality, and these viewed imjmtiently by a mind panting for 
the recognition of universal sympatliy ap[)earod so dart and 
hideous, that notliing short of the disruption of existing^^ower 
seemed a fitting remedy for such evils. 

Without therefore very definite ideas of what lie was for^ 
Emilius had ho sort of doubt what he was (Kj^inat. 

It was a hot day in June, 1819 and Emilius w as one amongst 
a vast crowd collected round a hustings in Covent Garden. 
Tlie general election was going on, a time always involving 
a great many disgraceful scenes, and few more so perliaps 
than this one. • 
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The ministerial candidate had his head tied up and his arm 
in a sling : on the same platform, though in opposition, stood 
the well .known hgiires of Roinill^ and Burdett, and the burly 
Cleon of the day, J^iint. Nobody could manage the crowd : 
it was a half-mad, wholly- drunken mass vociferating^ in tor- 
menting thunder, against somotlmig they did not know what, 
and in favor of something they ind not know what either. 

The voting was proceeding briskly, y^^hen a gentleman 
pushing his way ‘boldly along, declared his vote m a loud 
voice for Sir Murray Maxwell, and immediately turned round 
to depart again. jNo sooner had lie turned, however, than 
such a yell rang through the aii*, as never echoed in the Dom- 
daniel caves. 

“ Who was that ?” cried Emiliiis : a man answered “ Cas- 
tlereagh.” Emilius yelled louder tlian any ruliian present. 
Tlie unpopular minister was not easily cowed. He fearlessly 
breasted liis way along, though there were five hundred on 
his track, tumbling over each other and roaring and hissing 
like a tangled mass of evil beasts and reptiles. Emilius plunged 
madly along, he was at the Minister’s shoulder and harking 
reproof into his ear. At last in Leicester Square a body of 
men ran on and then turning, came towards Casllereagh again, 
he therefore found himself in a minute or BO the centre of a 
ring of these bellowing and riigi rig ruffians, h’addenly, he 
burst aside into a sliop and fastened the door : the chorus of 
Furies wove their horrible dance in front of the house. Then 
a sudden pell-mell run took place, for it was discovered that 
Castlereagh had esi^aped at tlie back. 1'hey caught him up 
at last, but he was near upon the Admiralty, and»ioon got 
inside the iron railings wliich separated him from his pur- 
suers. Turning round with perfect coolness, he took off his 
hat and bowing to the mob, thanked them for their atten- 
dance thus far, and said, he would now dismiss them. 
A few Toughed and one or two cheered.* As Emilius 
stood, still detailing in a loud voice the many wrongs of 
the ^people, through the iron railings, he became consci- 
ous that a plainly dre»sed, stout man who w^as standing 
near him was observing him carefully and listening to his 
words. Some how that man happened to be passing the same 
evening, just as Emilius was turning into his' lodgings, and 
that man also paid a call on Emilius at a most unusual hour 
of the night and took him into custody. There were two 
Magistrates present at the Office in the morning : one a fat, 

‘ ♦ Part of this aceno is from Rush’s Memoranda.” 
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rather good tempered looking man who swore like a trooper, 
and the other a refined, tall man who was reading a book and 
paid no attention to busii\ess. Some of the things Emilius 
remembered he had said, sounded very strange^ when the 
Bow-street Officer repeated thein and tVdien they were sworn 
to also by another man, whom Emilius had never seen, and 
whose account coincided, {©surprisingly accurate details with 
that of the Officer. 

“ D n,”*roared the fat Magistrate. “ You could be 

hung, Sir, /or ad d rebe^ on a gallows d n higlf, 

if you were worth the fope.” 

Emilius retorted with acrimony. 

“ One d d word more and a d d spell at the tread- 

mill, my buck !’* said the Bench. 

Emilius stood speechless with rage and contempt. 

“ What shall we do with this fellow' Aubrey” asked the 
active Magistrate of the passive one. Mr. Aubrey looked up 
for an instant and then said in a low, quick voice, 

“ Nothing — an enthusiast Noticed, become a martyr, un- 

noticed, subside into a fool.” 

He then turned to his book again : Emilius was warned with 
tremendous oaths and dismissed. 

“ Unnoticed, subside into a fool” muttered Emilius — “shall 
it be so and he commenced that very night a book full of 
treason and lieterodoxy. Amidst a barren waste of misappre- 
hension there were a few oases of hope and aspiration, but it 
was a strange affair altogether. As the only thing resembling 
a uniform purpose in it was abuse of the Prince llegent, it 
was called “ Adonis Wtten by a Country Boor,"' and it pur- 
ported to be written by a peasant. The verisimilitude was 
not great and out of the few wdio ever read the work, none, 
if may be safely averred, believed for an instant in the pea- 
sant. 

In the stillness and solitude of prison, the indictment, the 
trial, the decision, the verdict (two jetirs confinement) all 
seemed a feverish dream. ^ 

But stone walls and iron bars are realities and ttere they 
were. 

“Is the world like this England ?” thought Emilius “ in 
old lands, in new lands is there no goodpess, no sympathy, 
no harmony .with the universe? Is it all convention, super- 
stition, bigotry, oppression, are none of the eternal principles 
of the heart recognized in any place ? I will go and see, 
before I die.** 


M 
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IX. 

BINDRABUN. 

The blue streams of Yamuna wind round the grove of 
Vrindavau/' saith Jayadeva,.in the song of Govind. 'Here 
too, in the deep shade and amidst Jjje flowery bowers wander- 
ed tlie shepherd-hero with his belWbd Uadha, or forgot her 
in the wanton dances of the milkmaids of Vraja. It is an 
ancient city, a primeval seat of a material creed, which hav- 
ing made the first great mistake of looking for. other image 
of (jiod on earth than the broken one which man presents, 
has sunk to all the depths of beast and reptile and hideous 
form . 

Here on a November noon within the court of a Temple 
by the river-side, sat musing in the sultry silence the unliappy 
Nympholept of our apologue, Emilins. 

There was a great tree in the middle of the court, casting 
thick, black lines of shadow across the flood of yellow sun- 
light. On the cooler eaves sat hero and there the green paro- 
quet, comfortably full of seeds and berries, and blinking its 
bright eye in the drowsy heat. On a bough of tlie tree, two 
or three female monkies crouched close together in warm and 
sleepy stillness, and higher up, by himself, might be seen their 
truculent lord slowly munching molasses with a defomt com- 
po.',ure. Certain prie.^ts of the temple having bathed and eaten 
were seated under the tree, some writing and others chanting 
in a low, monotonous v^oice Sanscrit hymns. 

The bum of their voices, st^arcely breaking the bush of noon, 
added to the ])ervadiiig associations of languor and repcwe. It 
seemed an early, simple life, ))elongmg to aii age when the 
problem of society was not a difiicult one, and long before the 
star of the busy ami troublous West was in the ascendant. 

“ Gentle creatures ’ thought Emilius, “ more in harmony 
surely, witliJirook and tree and sunlight and all the beautiful 
and tender features of nature than tlie intriguing, sinful, sor- 
did sons of European cities. Yes ! perhaj)s it is so, — perhaps 
we must go back to earlier types of life, and the purified sys- 
tem founded on that rude basis may brighten into a new 
moral world.” 

A short but stout native, bare headed and without clothes 
save the ample folds of fine muslin tliat encircled his waist, 
here entered the court and bowing to Emilius sat down near 
him. He was a Bengalee and spoke English, and Emilius 
taking advantage of this, begged him to call one of the Brah- 
min^, as he wished to ask him some questions. One of them 
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came. Emilias remarked You lead a very pure and liap- 
py life, oW priest.^' The man replied only by a long tirade, in a 
loud voice and illustrated iJy many gesticulations.” •• 

Thei Bengalee laughed heartily., Emilias asked what was 
being said. The Bengalee replie*! “ He say, sir, this is very 
bad time for poor Brahmi# the gentlemen have taken away 
all their money. He say low fellow do as he like now and 
care nothing for ‘good Brahmin. He docs congratulate the 
days when those Uajalis was reign, when the BJiungees wjw 
to wear crow’s feather to shovt^ that ho was not clean man, and 
if he not wear, he go killed. Now you see everywhere the 
low man have down to ancle this cloth which was not permit- 
ted by those Rajahs below the knee. He say sir, the re- 
ligion is gone very bsd, no money to be got at all, sir” 

A great shouting was now heard without and the trampling 
of feet, and almost immediately a crowd of people rushed into 
the court all talking at once to a young Englishman in top- 
boots, who was walking in the midst of them smoking a che- 
root, and apparently not listening to any one. The Brahmins 
jumped up from under the tree and joined in the clamor. It 
all referred to a place in a corner of the court like a coal-hole, 
which was closed with two pad-locks. One imm had got 
papers iii^his hand, and he was warmly supported by a large 
body of friends in declaring that the coal-hole had been in his 
family for several generations, and imj>ej*ial warrants had been 
especially issued with regard to this coal-hole, that it should 
always remain in the same family to enable them to do ser- 
vice at the temple. Another man had five hundred witnesses 
to prove that the coal-hole was his, and a thii-d section begged 
that the oldest iiiljabitants might be summoned, when it would 
be at once shown without a doubt that the coal-hole had never 
belonging to any one. The young Saxon made no decision 
on the spot, but stood calmly contemplating the disputants 
and at last moved away. The disputants then^at down on 
diiferent sides of the court and abused each other at the pitchy 
of their voices. / 

The Bengalee had explained to Emilius what each party 
asserted, but when the young Saxon was gone, he laughed 
and added in a low voice. “ It is all very bad lie sir, rich 
man from south come here, and give great charities atid they 
quarrel how to divide this : that is all. They only excuse them- 
selves with that disputed place to fight for those rupees.” 

Emilius arose and looked out on the river, then moved 
away muttering, “ The old world will never do.” * 
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X. 


BUFFALO. 

At the western termination of Welland Canal, and looking 
on Lake Erie stands Buffalo. Here walking on the pier 
which protects the harbour, and Contemplating the village, 
for it was then nothing more, might have been seen one 
cheerful morning in the year 1823, Emilius Champernowne. 

The houses and stores, all brightly painted and utterly new, 
shone in the sunlight. Down in the cellars of the mushroom 
streetlhe gnarled roots of the Forest still cumbered the ground. 
Life, moving life was everywhere, the quay rung with cheerful 
of sounds of commerce and the ways were noisy with bustle and 
industry. Emilius called to mind the be^kutiful simile of Virgil 
on such a scene, a simile drawn from a simple spectacle — but a 
favorite one with the poet, and perhaps the delight of his 
wondering childhood in the rural Andes. 

“ Qualis apes sestate nova per llorea rura 
Exercet sub sole labor; cum gentisadultos 
Educunt foetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci distendunt nectare cellas, 

Aut onera accipiunt venientiim, aut agmine facto 
Ignavuni fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent : 

Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.” 

To Emilius thus musing came up a tall, thin man with a 
long cigar in his mouth, and his hands in his pockets. 

“ I suppose” observed the stranger “ these two tight, little 
rivers joining together and flowing into Erie dont make at 
all a situation for a commercial town. There aint no trade 
likely to come from th^ East, no Lake trade neither. I should 
say if I was asked there would not be no salt nor general 
merchandize worth mentioning ever brought to Buftalo. Never 
no flour nor wheat cleared olf, passing East; perhaps no 
pig iron.” 

“ I have been admiring your village, Sir, exceedingly,” said 
Emilius-“it has every prospect of success.” 

“ Village you call it,” said the stranger “ you wait ten years, 
and call it a village again and if Buffalo dont rise to a man 
and make you eat, the Gazeteer in ten volumes at the City 
Library, my name’s not Ike.” 

“ Is your name Ike, Sir ?” inquired Emilius. 

“ My name is Ichabod Yorke” replied the other ‘‘ citizen 
of Buffalo and not a bad place to be a citizen of either I 
reckpn.” ’ 
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“ Well I trust” said Kmilius ‘Hliat as your city seems like* 
ly to pr6ve so prosperoi\^ a couirnerciai one, that you will 
make it your pride to show the old world a specimen of a 
community carrying out the great mortil system of nature/' 

“ Moral !” cried Mr. Yorke with a wink “ just wait a bit, 
my boy, till Buffalo begins to go a-head in the moral line. 
I suppose there wont be a church run up sharp — no tip-top 
edifice such as ifever was. And the [)arson ! what a parson 
we shall have, forty horse power : when he lays it on thicTc 
about brimstone, if he tiint lihard at Niagara, we shall pass 
him on east quick sticks, he wont do for Buffalo.” 

“ Ah !” said Emilius “if you were all bound together by a 
chain of sympathy, how you might aid eacli other’s intellectu- 
al progress, in such n^favorable arena as this young city.” 

“ Intellectual progress ” said Mr. York, “ five daily journals 
with a circulation of ten thousand each, printed for next to 
nothing and brim full of intellect and the latest intelligence 
on every public question, from whether the old country is 
going to be annexed down to wdiether it was Nick Pillabott’s 
eye as got took out by a bullet down at New Orleans or was 
not, Dont you call that intellectual j)rogress t and that will 
come off under the ten years, or else my name aint Ike, and 
if it aintj^ivhew ! what a one’ur my godfather must have been 
for lying. ’ 

“Yes” said Emilius “but I want your coiumunity to grow 
in intellectual and moral capacity as it grows along this shore.” 

“ Mark me” said the other “as soon as the boys down East 
find <^ut that there is §uch a thing a few at Ihiffalo as timber 
and bides, not to speak of pork, there wont he a man in 
Buffalo as wont grow morally and intellectually the next 
morning afore breakfast, a little better than ten feet.’* 

“ Are you a Christian ? “ asked Emilius 

“ I should rather say so” replied Mr. Yorke “I fancy no 
old countryman believes harder than we do at Imfialo.” 

“Is there not a text in the Testament about “no abidiiiff 
city : • 

“ Ha ! “ said Mr. Yorke “ and a first chop text too, Buffa- 
lo wont bide when you can run up something better, and I 
expect the next generation will Iiave to sit up all night before 
they* ill do that.” 

Emilius sighed. 

XL 

ROME. 

Emilius was lying sick in the eternal city. To grapple 
with that dreadful spectre that dogs our steps through life : 
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aye ! even when as little children we tottered through the 
flowers and. grass, it, grim attendant, was close at hand — to 
grapple with that spectre is bad enough at all times ; possible it 
may be to meet it boldly in tjie public arena, with interested 
eyes upon one or cheering voices in the ear, — but how appal- 
ling to feel the icy grasp tightening, in solitude and silence ! 
The adversary that had always been in the way with him, was 
turning upon poor Emilius now. 

One bright morning, he was lying in bed and looking 
through the open window; the km, which had passed behind 
a little cloud, was throwing long shafts of light on dome and 
tower, and the city in this glorious haze looked like the fancy 
city of western clouds in the evening. 

He \vas thinking whether there w'oukj- be bright cities in 
the new world whither he was going, and his eyes filled with 
tears to reineniber that if there were, their inhabitants would 
be all stran<gers to him, for none had left him for that unknown 
coast who had loved him. A footstep was heard in his room and 
a moment after, a gentleman about forty years of age, with a 
high forehead and a l)eautiful expression of coiiuteiiance 
stood by his jjed-side. He asked Emilius how he was feeling, 
mentioned that he was a London physician out for a month’s 
holiday, and had come to lodge in the hou.se, and having heard 
that a young Englishman was lying sick in another room, 
had come in the Iiope of rendering assistance. And from 
this day he was constantly with Emilitis. 

There is no nobler ])rofession than that of medicine, when 
it is joined, as it now, so happily, often is, with high moral feel- 
ing and active philanthropy. To no one do we feel more 
disposed to unbosom ourselves, than to the physician, and if he 
is a good man, he has opportunities of giving the warning 
word which no other possesses. 

The cloistered virtue of the clergyman, that has no sympa- 
thy for sin, fails often to wak^ attention, where the physician’s 
' voice, ^ coming from one who, professionally, must know 
thoroughly the pros and cons of immorality often bears with 
it the earnestness of experience. For this reason, (it may be 
harsh) w^e feel towards a profligate doctor, something what 
people felt towarejs the Cordeliers in the middle ages — you, 
at least, should, not do this,^' we are disposed to exclaim. 

Dr. Vaughan was one of the best of his class. A keen in- 
quirer into science, wedded to his profession and truly enthu- 
siastic about the welfare of his fellow creatures, he followed 
humbly in the wake of his Master, who “ went about doine: 
good.’*^ 
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No one could have been more suited to have met the diffi- 
culties of the mind of a person like Eiiiilius, than he. 

When Einiliiis talked of the spirit of nature My dear 
friend” said Dr. Vaughan, “the poets may sii[)portyou tliere, 
but scdenee never will. Believe jjie, tlie probleui of nature 
is quite as dark as that of society. Nature can lead you to 
nothing but a Being who is infinitely powerful and whose 
“ thoughts’^ to use the words of the Hebrewpsalm “ are very 
deep.” But the morale of nature is perfectly unintelligible to 
the human mind. The most beautiful contrivances in tlie 
zoological world, for instance, are for offence and defence: of 
many of the most wonderful amimals distruction appears to 
be the mission, and death, the destiny. Out of the deposits 
of periods autcirior to man, come skeletons bearing both the 
wea[)ons and the woiknls of conflict. Other branches of sci- 
ence present similar enigmas. So you see, dear Sir, that wlien 
a Being conies upon earth, and proclaims that (jiod is love; 
he is preaching no trueism, hut a doctrine which observation 
seems to contraditd, and yet it is a doctrine so satisfactory to 
the wants of our moral nature, that once rc'ceived it becomes 
a main-spring of action, and a guide to conduct througli life.'* 

Ill this brief narrative, how can we detail the many conver- 
sations that })assed between this excellent man and our un- 
happy eiHhusiast. 

Suffice it to say, that the good doctor strove to show, that all 
that Emilius was jianting ibr, the establishment of general 
symjiathy amongst men, the recognition of the common rights 
that the first breath we draw entitles us to, the admission that 
there js the freedom iA' a city bestowed upon us in our cradle, 
which no man c^an take from ns — all these, it was es|)eeially 
the mission of the l^ord Christ to inculcate, and that these ob- 
jects will be best furthered by observing and following the 
\iay in which He endeavoured to further them, liy active 
benevolence, by the education of the poor, by tlij^soothirig of 
physical evils, by bearing witness amidst a perverse genera- 
tion, by self-denial and if it should come to tliat, by dea^i itself. 

So that poor Emilius began to see that concealed in one of 
the institutions it had been his desire to uproot, lay that which 
had been the object of his desires. 

Within the uncouth Idol were hidden precious jewels. 

XII. ^ 

DEATH. 

Tiucy Vaughan is on her knees. She has heard from her 
father of the young stranger, who is lying sick above, anishe 
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lias cletenninerl to nid in attendance upon him, but her deter- 
mination is formed not without a strugg'le : lier warn) imagi- 
nation is all alive iii Rome, and she? wonid fain give up no 
time from Art and aipiquity for otlier objects. But Lucy 
Vanglian is on her knees and a gentle influence defends 
which aids her in choosing, in this little matter, the better part. 

Lucy Vaughan is on her knees. Her dark blue eyes are 
turned upward and through the shade of li^^r chesnut hair, 
shine like two holy stars. Let fancy hut supply around her 
brow, the glory, and she shall pgss for ancient saint. Prayer 
triumphs and now day by day she renders those little offices 
of kindness in the sick-room which woman only can render. 

Poor Hmilius, how he grew to love her, not with the pas- 
sion that he felt for Sophie, but witli a subdued feeling, with 
a fond admiration, contented to admircf, and withheld from 
growing in intcuisity because tlie day was now far spent with 
him and the night at hand. 

The conversations with Dr. Vaughan had so altered the 
views of Emilius, that he desired, not with a hope of obtain- 
ing benefit, but as sealing his new opinions, to be baptized. 

Baptism broke the spell. Slie who had watched his every 
wish with a kindness dictated only by duty and goodness, 
was now drawn to the dying bod by a different feeling. Oh ! 
what would she have given, if he could have lived^! What 
was Rome tuber now wliat was Art? what was antiquity ? 
what was the world ? She loved — and death had got the ob- 
ject oflior affections in his strong hands and human aid was 
of no avail. 

The struggle could not last. One e’^ening Lucy had been 
reading the New Testament aloud, and afterwards she and 
Emilius liad been talking over what they had read. Some- 
thing was wanted and JAicy, gently removing her hand which 
he liad clasped in both of his, left the room to fetch it. When 
she returnedj.,she heard at the door a gasping for breath : 
afraid to enter, she stood for an instant and peeped through 
the curtains of the bed. The last light of the sun was shin- 
ing in fVom the window, Emilius was struggling for life, his 
breast was heaving, he had the Testament in liis hand, he put 
the leaf that bore the name of ‘‘^Lucy’^ to liis lips, then pla- 
cing_the book in his bosom, fell back. The girl ran to his 
side, she lifted up his poor head, and rested it on her bosom ; 
he cast up towards her one look full of love and hope aud so 
departed. 

Lucy sank without motion to the ground. “ Alas ! he is 
gone,” said the doctor entering the room, “ like Memnon, 
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he hasted to an unequal combat, he mistook the world and 
with its ^powerful hand it has destroyed him ; Alas ! alas ! 
here indeed is the* “ flower of virtue cropt with too sudden 
a mischance , 

And the good physician fell to his knees in tears. 


Arrayed in purest white, and decked with flowers lay tlio 
beautiful ruin. The spirit in/leparting had left a smile on 
the classic features, and it lingered like the blush of evening, 
when the summer sun hath set. Lucy looked upon the silent 
form once, and only once : she knew it was not he ; tljere 
seemed a voice that broke even the silence of death to whisper, 
“ He is not here, he A risen 

The Burial was at hand, when one midnight came a knock- 
ing at the gate. It was opened and an aged priest of com- 
manding stature enquired if there was not one dead in that 
house. Being told there was, he requested to see the body 
and so conducted to the chamber, he stood gazing on what 
remained of Emilius. To hear the passionate weeping of that 
priest, as he knelt by the bed and lamented and prayed till 
morning, might have touched the hardest heart. 

At length, at sunrise, placing his crucifix on the bosom of 
his son, Champernowne, for it was he, left the room. 

He had done, what others have done ; failing to find the 
Truth, he had ceased to look for it and had hushed the ques- 
tioning of his reason in anthems and ave-marias. Will this serve 
for e3«use in the day \)f judgement ? We cannot tell : we 
had better not inquire ; we shall not be on the bench, nor 
yet on the jnry, but at the baron our own accounts. 

If oiir mind is at rest, let us thank God. 


PAUL BJENISON. 



OFFICE THOUGHTS. 


L 

Ears, where the *inusic of the brooks flowed in, 
Are listening daily to the tales of sin ; 

Eyes, once delighted with a green tree’s grace. 
Watch hour by hour the criminars hard face 5 
Fingers, that wandered as the fancy told, 

Draft off the dull biography of gold ; 

When and oh ! where were sadly lost to me 
The visions of the younger poesy ? 

II. 

Tills is for thee a heaven-sent discipline, 

Thou hadst a castle-building dreamer been. 

But God to nerve the languor of thy mind 
Sent thee to work amidst thy fellow kind ; 

To deal to outrage its allotted fate, 

And gatlier in the needful dues of state ; 
'I'lierefore be still, though happy lost to thee 
The visions of the younger poesy. 

III. 

To heal the breach between the poor and great. 
To sooth the ills societies create, 

To speak on civic matters to the mass. 

And point the moral of events that pass : — 
There lies a mission — follow it with zest. 

Till life and hope are gathering to the West. 
Wisely, canst see it now ? were lost to thee 
The visions of the younger poesy. 

IV. 

Not thine a mighty Minstrel’s priviledge 
To sit upon the mountain’s haughty edge, 

And, having sent the multitudes away. 

To weave in solitude the wondrous lay. 

Yet when thy plainer tasks are duly done 
A hush may sleep around thy setting sun. 

And once, beside the grave, come back to thee 
The visions of the younger poesy. 
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THE CIVIL BONUS FUND. 

On the 20th September last, the Secretary of the Agra 
Bonus Fund addressed a Circular to tlie members oftlie Civil 
Service, North Western Provinces, witli the view of ascertain- 
ing their wishes relative to the renewal of the Fund for 
another year, foi% a term of years, or in perpetuity. The result of 
his reference was communicated by tlie Secret;iry to the sej*ri- 
ce through the medium of tl^e provincial jnipers, and, includ- 
ing a few votes which, as have ascertained, were subse- 
quently received, 70 officers voted in favor of a Bonus fund, 
under various conditions or under none at all; and althoin>-li 
the circular contained an intimation that all gentlemen who 
might fail to return ^ reply, would be recorded as dissenting, 
five officers communicated their unqualified dissent. As the 
number of Civilians of the North Western Provinces in India 
was 134, and the Commiitoe considered that the assenting of 
five sixths were required to decide int he affirmative the question 
of the renewal; tlie result of the votes, according to the terms 
of their Circular, put an end to the Committee's labors, and 
the question of the renewal of the fund might liave been 
considered as definitively negatived. Unfortunately however 
for the service, a fniitess agitation is kept up [>y certain pjirties 
whose letters occasionally appear in the public prints, wliioh 
also advocate the measure because those opinions oidy have 
been made public wliich are favorable to the establishment of 
a Fund. 

Lft|)S 0 of time has dow rendered impracticable the renewal 
of the Fund for the year 1852-53, but the question of its 
establishment for 1853-54, which, we pre:iume, could only 
be under rules corresponding in principle with those of the 
expiring Fund, may still be considered. The retirement of 
more than five or six officers could not be eifccted, and to 
our knowledge two of them, and we believe four, long ere 
the question of the renewal of the Bonus Fund had bee« raised, * 
expressed their determination to retire during the* present 
season. Two of them at least would seem to be clinging to 
their appointments in the hope of obtaining from their imme- 
diate successors, or from the service at large, a sum of juoney 
with which tlieir previous arrangements had enabled them to 
dispense. Though the instances here named are particular, 
the objection which is grounded on them is general, namely 
that officers who could and would retire unassisted if no 
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Bonus Fund existed, would remse to retire without levying 
a cess on tho service under the operation of a Fund. 

To the roiicwar of the Fund for one year there is 'also this 
special olyViition, that circumstances connected with the pro- 
iiiotioiis consequent orv the retirement of the officer whot.holds 
the principal appointment thdt is likely to be vacated, would in 
all probability deprive the Fund of the contributions of the 
promoted officers, and thereby increase so heavily the sum to 
be provided by the service at large, that if the publication of 
tile estimate did not induce a majority to dissent, the utmost 
that could be expected would be the assent of a bare majority 
of the service. 

The oljections already enumerated must equally apply to 
the establishment of a Fund for the period of five years, but the 
following are still stronger. 

All the annuities now available, and those that will become 
available within the next five years, may be, and most pro- 
bably will be, absorbed by retirements from Bengal, and 
independendy of any Bonus scheme, from the North West- 
ern Provinces. Wlien the demand for annuities shall exceed 
the supply, the payment of premia on retirements will have 
become an absurdity. The interest of those whose standing 
or circumsUinces will not admit of their retiring from the 
service witiiin the next five years, should dictate policy 
of discouraging retirements, as every death in India of a 
would-be retiring officerjentitled to an annuity, is tantamount 
to an annuity gained to the service. 

The Civilians in the Punjab cannot unite with those of the 
North Western Provinces in the establishment of a Fund, be 
cause promotion is there equally distributed between Civil and 
Military men ; but they are available for apyiointments in 
these provinces, and as they have now been outstripped in 
promotion by their brothers of the provinces, the equilibrium 
will be restored by a transfer of Punjab Deputy Commis- 
sioners to pf^vincial Collectorsbij)s. Even a Punjab Com- 
^ missioner may be found who will wdllingly forsake the Board, 
for service on inferior, emolument under the Lieut. Govr! 
The advocates of a Bonus Fund may urge that the Civilians 
of the Punjab should be invited to assent conditionally, and 
that they probably would agree to surrender for a stated 
peri^the emoluthents they might derive from promotion in 
these provinces. True; but suppose the case of a Deputy 
Commissioner on 1,600, promoted to a Collectorship on 
2,250 ; he w ould sun ender Rs. 650, per mensem, but the 
remaining 1,200, which would be realized if the promotions 
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fell only In the North Weswsm Provinces, would bo lost in the 
Punjab. 

TJie'^jbstacles to the establishment of a Fund for any term 
of years do not end liere! It might be established under the 
auspices of the majority requisite for its support, bnt that ma- 
jority would necessarily be liablfe to periodical diminution by 
the accession to the service of new members who could not 
be bound by the resolutions of their predecessors, and who 
might refuse to involve themselves in a responsibility which 
they would not feel it inctimbent on them to incur. • 

Officers on furlough miisi^ obtain appointments on their re- 
turn, and as the hope that they would be induced to contri- 
bute a percentage of their allowances for the benefit of the 
Fund, proved last year vain, so would it prove hereafter ; and 
under such accum|jlated difficulties, tlie large un promoted 
majority of the service would find themselves involved in res- 
ponsibility to an extent wliich would make tlicm rue the day 
they bound themselves to support a scheme so chimerical as a 
Bonus Fund for a term of years on the principle of the scheme 
of last year, which was established under a concurrence of favor- 
ble circumstances as unprecedented as they are unlikely to 
recur. 

We assume it to be certain that several of the retirements 
which ^ay occur within the next five years would not be ac- 
celerated through the operation of a Fund, and the actual 
dead loss to subscribers would be exactly equal to the amount 
of bonuses paid on the unaccelerated retirements, together 
with all interest and charges thereon. 

Having thus disposed of the question of the establishment 
for five years of a Bonus Fund on the principle of the sur- 
render by each subscriber of his increased emoluments for a 
* stated period, it appears needless to argue that that principle 
is totally inapplicable to a perpetual Fiiud. 

The permanent scheme proposed by Bombastes would res- 
trict the award of bonuses to Civilians of 25 ^ars standing, 
and therefore no Civilian entitled to his annuity would even 
be invited to subscribe to it. The ly^jority of the «memhers* 
of the Suddur Board, of the Judges of the Siiddur Court and 
of the Commissioners has always consisted of officers of more 
than 25 years service, and the number of promotions to those 
appointments of such non-subscribers wt)uld be sufEjariently 
great to derange entirely the working of that superficially 
considered scheme. 

The average length of service of Civilians who have hither- 
to retired from the N. W. P. is 31^ years. An actuary can 
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only draw his conclusions as to thfe future from his experience 
of the past, and it would therefore be unsafe to assume that 
the averaye would be reduced below 30 years by granting 
bonuses amounting to less then one yearns salary of each 
retiring member, Thoi average being 30, a majority would 
• retire independently of the *Fund ; but as every promoted 
member must pay for his promotion, it follows, as an un- 
avoidable consequence, that a majority of the subscribers to 
the scheme of Bombastes would be mulcted for nothing, and 
wo-are satisfied that a due consideration of the probable work- 
ing of that or of any similar scheme, must lead to its general 
repudiation by the service. 

The constitution of the army differs so essentially from that 
of the Civil Service that arguments deduced from the working 
of the Artillery, Medical or any other ^ilitary retiring or 
Bonus Fund, are totally inapplicable to a service where pro- 
motion is not strictly by seniority, and may even be awarded 
to officers previously attached to a branch of the service 
distinct from that of the body of the subscribers. 

In regard to the establishment of any permanent scheme, 
it must be admitted that the following elements are indispen- 
sable to the attainment of general support. 

1st. — Assured profit to a majority of its supporters. 

2nd.— Equality of assessment. ^ 

3rd. — A profit that may be deemed adequate with reference 
to other easily available modes of investment. 

We have shown that a majority cannot expect to obtain, by 
promotion only, under the operation of any sclienie similar to 
that of Bombastes, a profit proportional to the amount of 
salary they would be required to surrender. The assured 
profit therefore must be an assured bonus to each subscriber, 
in the event of survivorship j and that bonus must not ba« 
barred by length of service. 

Equality of assessment can only be obtained by a percent- 
age on salariei^for on the principle of surrendering increased 
^allowances, a Magistrate of 14 years standing would retire as 
*Judge after a further sei;vice of 11 years, having contributed 
only Rs.* 250 per mensem, for 9 months ; whereas a Joint 
Magistrate a few months his junior must contribute 1,250 per 
mensem for the same period. 

Thwdequacy of^the profit derivable from a Fund raised 
by a percentage on salaries, with reference to other modes of 
investment, remains to be considered. 

Under the former rules of the Civil Fund, an amount pro^ 
portional to the property left by the husband was deducted 
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from the pensions of widows and children, and those rules 
afforded an additional and a strong inducement, which now 
no longer exists, to sink money with the prospeci of benefit 
in th^ event only of survivorship. • 

In the creation of in permanenMxmA^ the idea of borrowing H 
money from a bank, wliereby each subscriber v\ould involve 
himself in a debt bearing interest at SJ per cent, must be ex- 
cluded as prepcfeteroiis ; and as the assets could not be invest- 
ed on interest at adnglier rate than 4, or at the utmost 5 per 
cent, the advantages derivable from such a fund must be much 
less than tliose which are held out by the London Insurance 
Offices, whose funds are so much more profitably invested ; 
and although the first recipients of bonuses woud gain by 
their adhesion to a permanent Fund, the aggregate amount of 
gain, and therefore Ae average amount gained by each indi- 
vidual subscriber, would be much greater if he contributed to 
an Insurance Office the amount that would be levied from 
him if he supported a pernninent Bonus Fund. 

His contributions being of the nature of subscription to a 
deferred annuity, it would obviously be more advantageous, 
if he were a married man, to subscribe on the joint lives of 
himself and wife ; but such a subscription would be barred 
by the ^ery constitution of a Civil Bonus Fund. 

If, as we hope, we have proved the impracticability of re- 
newing the Bonus Fund, either for one or five years, without 
involving the unpromoted subscribers in a heavy amount of 
responsibility, that the attainable advantages are not com- 
mensurate to the requisite expeinliture, and, generally, 

that^he aggregate loss occasioned by a Bonus Fund esta- 
blished for any term of years must more than counterbalance 
the gain that might be derived by a few individuals, we would 
earnestly suggest the policy of setting the question at rest for 
ever^ With this view each member of the Civil Service 
whose opinion coincides with our own might intimate to the 
Secretary of the present Fund his unwillingness to subscribe 
to a Bonus Fund for one jear or for any term of years ; for * 
we are persuaded that nothing less than a general eJ:pression 
of dissent on the part of all those who are unfavorable to the 
establishment of a Fund, will put an end to the agitation 
which, by raising fallacious hopes, has induced and wiU Jiere- 
after induce Civilians to remain in the service after ^ the com- 
pletion of arrangements which they had previously considered 
adequate to their resignation. 
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Since writing the fore-going we have observed in the 
Delhi Gazette of the 24th Noveml)er, a letter signad Fitz 
Fiisbos, addwssed to the Civil Service N. W. P. To Fitz 
Fusbos, as to Fusbos and Bombastes, to all the advocatgs of 
dheir schemes, and to the members of the meeting held at 
Mussoorie on the .4th October, whilst we accord credit unli- 
mited for the sincerity of the opinions they have expressed, 
and the honesty of their endeavours to benefit»the service to 
which they belong, we would express our regret that they 
have limited their calculations to the result of one yearns 
operations, when the soundness of their schemes could only 
be ascertained by a computation of the result of the aggregate 
payments of each subscriber during the whole period of his 
service. 

Now with reference to the remarks in'che body of this pa- 
per, it is evident that, in estimating the benefits of a permanent 
bonus scheme, the only representative of the profit or loss 
accruing to each retiring member is the difference between 
the bonus received by him, and the amount paid by him for 
that bonus. 

Commencing therefore with an assistant of two years stand- 
ing, and assuming his pay, till he has completed a service 
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and taking thQ^ scheme of Fitz Fusbos, which is similar in 
principle to the others that have been propounded, as the basis 
*of our calculations, we have computed the following table, 
in which dt will be observed that interest lias only been cal- 
culated from the end of each year of payment, and that the 
deductions on account of Civil and Annuity Funds have been 
assumed at 9 percent. 
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Be it feraeiubered that the columns of loss and gain are 
applicable only to Civilians who may retire immediately after 
the completion of 25 years service. After 26 years if would 
be necessary to add a sum varying from about Rs, 11,600 to 
above Bs. 13,^^ to the loss, or deduct it from the gain in 
each instance. After* 27 years the sum to bo added or de- 
ducted would vary from about Rs. 24,000 and upwards, and af- 
ter 28 years there would be a loss in every instance, amount- 
ing in the highest to near Rs. 60,000 ; but we have neitlier 
time nor space to enter into more minute calculations. The 
table shows at a glance that the profit is in the inverse ratio 
of the periods of subscription. “ Friend didst not thou agree 
with me for a pennj^. , Take that thine is, and go th^ way.” 
So shall it be with those Vho subscrite for two, or for#twenty- 
^ree years. 
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«• 

'• C^ttipr-q and r.hred*: oi learninf^ various and i'.c’ntc of vat, 

are drawn tOi^etho* t:**J cacLcd lu fantastic " 

Lord C-iaftesbury, 


JORDAN^S “ VO^AC^E LTTTERAIRE.’* 

In onr No. 1. with reference to this work we said, “ we 
think a version of the English part of the Journey would 
form an amusing paper for the ‘ Miscellany'.^" A kind friend 
undertook the task for us, but after so^ie portion of it had 
been executed, we found it was so purely bibliographical and 
literary, that it would not be likely to interest the general reader 
and the translation was given up. 

THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA. 

It may be remembered that a article on this subject was 
published in our August number, and was a selection from 
the Church Missionary InteUlyencer ; another paper, has ap- 
peared in that Journal continuing the same researches and 
giving an account of the peasantry of the Rajmahal hills, but 
as Capt. Sherwill’s book is the chief authority and that work 
is perhaps familiar lo our readers, we did not think fit to trans- 
fer the paper to our pages, but have extracted a portion which 
describes the operations of the Bliagulpoor Mission an*d will 
be read, we think, with interest. 

“ It is a subject of thankfulness and encouragment to re- 
member that the Mission at Bhagulpur, after an abeyance 
of twenty-three years, has been re-occupied, and is already 
exercising a ^lappy influnce on the hill-people. We have 
before us — dated Nov. 1, 1851 — the firs^*^ Report of our Mis- 
sionaryj^ the Rev. E. proese, who commenced his labours at 
Bhagulpur about the end of March 1850. After adverting 
to the general indifference with which the preaching of the 
gospel is received by the Hindu and Mahommedan popul- 
ation, «Mr. Dr oese* observes— 

A somewhat more favourable aspect is exhibited by a 
small fraction of the Bhagnljiar population, consisting of 
people belonging to the hiU-tribes, iulmlat the nills 

^ and south of Bhagulpur. Most 

w&ra to & regiment of ^-rangen iMHlHiHliKibSiltr* 
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These hill-people seem to Assimilate with their neighb^^p 
of the plains in nothing besides the dark livery of their 

III frame of body, cast of feature, constitution of mind and 
mental faculties, in langitage, religion, and habits, in their 
very s^ns, they prove to lie quite a d’^tiiict race from the 
people of the plains. Being free^from that cures of Hindus- 
tan, caste, and being so pin iosopl deal ly unscrupulous in the 
choice of their food as would make it difficult for even a 
Chinese to outd© them therein, neither fear nor disgust pre- 
vents them from associating with Christians : hence, they are 
more accessible to the Missionary than either the Hindoos or 
Malioinmedans. 

“ Besides, they are a more natural people than their neigh- 
bours of the plains : their minds are not to that extent twisted 
and distorted by an artfiilly-wrougbt-out system of a false 
religion, as the IMaliBinmedan, and especially the Hindu, 
mind generally is found to be: hence, they are more open 
to conviction of wlnit is right or wrong, and more easily im- 
pressed with tlie weighty siinjdicity of the gos])el. If the 
Missionary dwells on the theme tliat the Son of God left the 
glory of heaven, and came on ea^ tli to snrter for sinful man- 
kind, to die for us a most painful death, the Mahommedan 
will not unfrequently be observed to listen with an expres- 
sion of contempt and disgust, and his leatures seem to say. 

Nonsense, blasphemy !* — the Hindu, with a sort of scepti- 
cal smile, as if to say, ‘ Who will believe that there is no 
such love to be found with eitlier man or God !’ — but the 
hill-raan will generally listen with an expression of astonish- 
ment, of awe, as if he were about to exclaim, ‘ What do I 
hear 1*0 God, is it thus that Thou lovest man !’ 

Many of the hill- people residing here have acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the language of the plains : hence, 
there was in this respect also no obstacle to beginning my 
labours at once among them. 

Here I have met with most encouragement. I have 
occasionally seen them so deeply moved and affected by the 
truth of the gospel, that I found great difficulty in preserv- 
ing witliin myself the needful calmne&s of mind. Alilioit all 
the converts are from the hill-people ; if God be pleased tQ 
continue his bles^sing on the work carried on among them, 
they may soon form a numerous Christian* congregatipn at 
Bhagulpur ; and not only that, but we may also see the gos- 
pel speed its way to their hills, where the dreariness of a half, 
savage by nothing, except feasts de** 

honour of liie being they worshif^ 
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PPiOpe drinking songs resound ^from rock to rock, but the 
'praise of God remains unsung. It is true many years may 
pass away before — if ever it should be— a European Mis- 
sionary could think of settling among tliose hills in order to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel there. Now, to liy^ there 
is death to any but hill-iiieti. Yet this obstacle is likely to 
be greatly neutralized by that continual communication which 
is kept up, between the hill-people residing in and around 
Bhagulpur and tliose living in the hills. Mbst of the peo[)le 
lieie, though they may not think of ever returning to their 
hills for good, continue to look*- upon them ns their liome. 
There they retain their fields and other family possessions; 
to the hills their savings go; to the hills they repeatedly 
send v^ue and children : to the hills they themselves repair, 
wlienever they can obtain leave ; and to the hills they will 
also — please God— carry and spread th6 glad tidings of salva- 
tion. In fact, some feeble beginning lias already been mcyle. 

Soino of those whom I am now preparing for baptism, 
persuaded by tlieir Christian relatives, have left their hills for 
the sake of receiving further Christian instruction here. — — 

Mr. Droeso tlien communicates some particulars respecting 
the native Christians at Bhagulpur. 

There is now at Bhagulpur a little flock of fifty souls, 
which have been gathered in the following manner— i-Through 
the zealous exertions of tho&e kind Cliristian friends to whose 
deop interest in the spread of Christuinity the Bhagulpur 
Mission owes, next to a wise and merciful providence of God, 
its origin, were several natives brought to tlio knowledge of 
the truth, and, through baptism, leceiyed into the church of 
Christ. Of these I found, at my arri\al, six adults arid one 
child. During my residence here have been added twenty- 
two adults and one child of about five years, who was baptiz- 
ed along with his mother. Seeing a little Cliristian congre- 
gation springing up, an elderly woman, whom I well knew, 
and often ad\nired for her activity and decent behaviour, was 
encouraged to come forth and profess herself, to my great 
surprise, a Christian.. She has been baptized more than 
twenty “years ago by Mr. Christian, of the Propagation So- 
ciety, who laboured at Bhagulpur for a short period, termi- 
nated by his death in 1827. 

Midiesha Sh&fiih, the first I baptized, is a hill-man, who 
first became acquainted with the truth through the Baptist 
Missionaries at Monghyr, whose munshi he was at that time. 
Having subsequently obtained a sitn| |l|gg^ 
school at Bhagulpur, he sought 
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tian instruction with Mr. Plarter, a Baptist 
previous to my arrival here, pursued for a 
zealouJ labours, and fell an early victim o 
induced him to expose himself too much to the unhealthy 
climate of the hills. In Mah^sha I found a sincere inquirer 
after the truth, or, better, a loi’Tjr of truth. Even beforo be 
was baptized he used to collect the children of his class around 
him, praying with them, and reading to them the Word of * 
God. He wafs baptized in September 1850. Being a man 
advanced in years, and gracing his profession of the tsutli 
with a truly consistent Christian life, he enjoys the esteem, 
not onl}^ of all the members of our little congregation, but 
also of all who know liiin. He is remarkably well acquaint- 
ed with the Word of God, which may well bo said to be his 
sole delight. Oh, how many boj*u in a Christian country, 
who have, from tlidlr earliest childhood, enjoyed the best of 
Christian etlucation, miglit learn from lliis man to love the 
Saviour, and to serve Him ! He has lately, of his ouii ac- 
cord, commenced a prayer meeting at his house, conducted 
ill the hill-language, to which he invites such as are more 
conversant in the hill-language than in the Hindustani. — 

The Girls’ -school, under Mrs. Drowse’s charge, consisting 
principally of hill-girls, has already yielded its tirst-fruits to 
the ly^ssion. 

— ^Thia school M'as begun in July 1850, with one Mahom- 
uiedan girl of about eight years, the pretty daugli tor of an old 
ugly-looking beggar-woman. For souie time thi^ one girl 
was the whole scliool. In September there were five girls 
present, all children of beggars. About the end of the year, 
liifl -girls also began to attend ; anrl no sooner did they out- 
number the former, than witlidrew, because they would, 

as they said, lo^e ca>.te by sitting- near ilje h;l!-girls. 

— With the Iiiil-girls Mrs. Dj'(X'se was iiioje succes'^fnl. 
They attend very regularly, and ino>t of them seem to like 
coming to school very nincdi, for e\eii tlie worst weather in 
the rains did not detain them, though tbf'v liave to come a 
distance of above two miles. These bill-girls were very"^ 
unmanageable in the commencement. Tlxey would at times 
start up in the midst of their lessons to play and jump about 
in the compound like a herd of frisky young goSts, and they 
would not easily be prevailed upon to betake tbem^selves to 
their places again until they had ronqxed about to their satis- 
"" ' ' ' be ‘angry w ith them for such ont- 

Would that the generality of 
clilLdrea bad somel^g of thskt 




Missionaiji^l 
short peric 
f his zeal, which 
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fl^flibess of youth abcjut them ? ^ In the eonrse of sever^il 
■^eks, however, they had learned to mind the order of tho 
school, and to know tliat there is ii time for play and « lime 
to work. ^ 

—Two of tliG eldest, the wildest of all, the leaders in all 
pranks, soon hecanie tlie patUwns of a quiet, decent beiiavioiir 
to the rest of the ^irls. Tiiese two girls, sisters, the one of about 
fifteen, the other al)out sixteen years, have since been bap- 
ti/.ed. Wlion they first opened their iniiifls to Mrs. Dra'M?, 
tb(3y expressed themselves ilia siiu plea nd straightforward man- 
ner. They said, ‘ Mem-Sahib, m^ny walk in the devil’s road, 
and so we have done hiilieno ; but now we will obey the 
Word of God, and join your liiith ’ 

— After their bajitism, which took place in July last, they 
had for some tiun? to sidfer much In rsh treatment from rhcir 
parents, lint bore it as liecoine*; Chri-^tlans! Oni' dry tbe poor 
things came crying to Mrs. Drce^o, telhng Inn* their father 
had tlireatened, that if lliey again attended chuircli or school 
he would bind them together ])y tlxn'r hair, dr.tg thetn into 
the jangle, and beat them un*!! they \vej*e dead. When 
a iked wlnit they required us to do iu this matter, tlioy said, 
that we should go and speak witli their parents, and they 
would pray tliat God might turn their hearts. Wlion I came 
to their parents, and spoke to them, the iath(?r, a soldier, 
told me that he was not so angry with his dauglilers on ac- 
count of their having bocotne Christians but because they 
had done so witlioiit asking for bis pinmiissioii : of their 
baptism he had not heard until several days al'ier the event. 
I told him that bo had, ^ of course, reason to be displeased 
w^ith his dangliters, but he sliould make allew anco : tlxyy ntost 
likely hud refrained from telling him, not from ilisrcgard to 
their parents, but fj-om fear ; and w lio could tell but if he, 
according to his jn-oini-je, made me a day before the one ap- 
pointed for their ])aptism, had accompanied his dangliters to 
cluircli, they wq^dd, on the way thither, liavc told h lu of the 
event to take ph^ce. He began now to exeq^je liiiU'^elf for not 
having be^m abl(» to fulfil liis engagement, and pronii,-e<l to 
forgive his* daughters iftfiey came and acknovvietiged tliat 
they had done wrong in not telling him of their intention. 
The girls are now loft to pursue tlieir way uinmilested, and 
they hop§ that their ‘parents, too, will some day embrace tlie 
Christian religion. 

—Of the other girls attonding the school, there are several 
more who seem to be impressed with the truth* May the 
guide them ou ! One has mind^ 



our ForiTroLio. 


H preparing for baptispi^ lliere now 

g i ! • ^ s i ■ i ^ 1 1 e iM 1 ? vi j — ' ' '/; 

M eoiiUiien cement has been made ; a “ (fey Oi^sriall 
Ihir.gs^'^ Indeed, yel i-ne by no means to be de'^])ised. 

The ."xM'in d lou of a road over the liilfs and tiiroiigh the In- 
tel voiiiag v die v> is in conLeinplation. Tims all iieeer.sity 
tor convey ing the daks dniing the rainy season round by 
khkiignlli, Firpuinli, and Colgoug, liy water, for Avliich pur- 
po e tlireo boats with their crews are kejit up, vviH be at OJico 
obviated, as there will be a liij^h and dry road from Rajniahfil 
to Bliagulpur. May a road ne soon opened, through the 
goo< I providence of God, a way in tlie wilderness, for tlie 
introduction of the Gospel into the recesses of the liajmahal 
h'lis, and, through the iiistruineut«dity of the hill-convcrts at 
Bhagulpur, the kno^^ledge of tlie Gospel be widely spread 
lanongst their countrymen. It is no unusual fact in the his- 
tory of Missions, to lind natives, who had Ijeen separated fora 
time from their immediate country and friends, during that 
time of separation brc jght into communication with the 
Cliristian Missionary, ei iched by liini with the knowledge 
of the gospel, and returning home chaiged with glad tidings 
and rich blessings to their relatives ami friends. Who can 
say how soon sucli a happy process of evangelizaliou may 
commonfte amongst the Buliai’is and Soiitlials of the ILajina- 
hal hills r 







